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BRITISH INTERESTS IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Elizabeth Monroe 


goes, what then?” This question was asked again and 

again during a recent trip through the Middle East. It 

was put by a Turk in the Taurus express, by an American who 
was pondering over the white stones that mark the track of the 
future Trans-Arabian pipe line, by a Jewish doctor in Baghdad. 
About a year earlier, the same question had run around Lon- 
don: “Are we abandoning the Middle East?” The armchair 
strategists who asked and answered it produced some plausible 
new theories. They explained that the Middle East was not, as 
conceived by the wartime High Command, a single unit, but 
amounted to two edges with a desert between. The Mediter- 


Ye HAVE said that you will quit Egypt. When Palestine 


v ExizasetH Mowrog, author of The Mediterranean in Politics, is a member of the 
London staff of the Economist, for which she writes on Middle Eastern affairs. The 
article here presented is based in part on observations made during an extensive tour 
of the Middle East during the winter of 1947-48. 
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ranean edge was, they said, beautiful but strategically valueless. 
The other, or Persian Gulf edge, was rich in oil resources and must 
be defended at all costs. Britain, which was now too poor in 
money and man power to retain all its old footholds, must con- 
centrate its powers of defense on the edge that mattered. “Suez 
is a back number. Kenya is the base of the future.” Here was the 
start of an excursion into the uncharted sea of atomic strategy. 
Defense in depth was to be provided not only by the Arabian 
desert but by the Sahara. Cyprus was to be given to Greece. 
Malta, which chose its membership in the British Empire in 1814 
and still likes it, was difficult to fit into this new pattern of the 
Mediterranean as a backwater and of British interests concen- 
trated far beyond it. Otherwise the scheme was satisfactorily 
neat. 

But though neat, it was rendered false by the events of 1946- 
47- A moment’s thought on the sequence of these shows that for 
not more than three weeks in all did it hold water. The first date 
is May 1946. It was then that Mr. Attlee made his unexpected 
announcement that the team sent to Cairo to negotiate a new 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty had instructions to offer “withdrawal 
of the British naval, military, and air forces from Egyptian terri- 
tory.” But there was at that time no thought of simultaneously 
leaving Palestine. The Anglo-American Committee’s report on 
that subject, published in the same May, recommended con- 
tinuance of the Mandate. The British Morrison Plan for provin- 
cial autonomy, proffered two months later, was subject to a 
permanent central government of Palestine under Britain. Build- 
ing started on a large new British military base near Gaza, com- 
plete with married quarters and other apparatus designed for 
people who plan a long stay. There followed, in February 1947, a 
further British plan for Palestine, suggesting if not perpetuity, 
at least four more years under British management. It was when 
this last of many British suggestions was rejected by both Zion- 
ists and Arabs that the whole hapless problem was passed to the 
United Nations. This transfer amounted to British readiness to 
quit Palestine. Work on the Gaza base was suspended. The 
Indian Ocean school of strategists began to argue with confidence. 
But its heyday was short lived. Only three weeks later, on 
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March 12, 1947, President Truman revolutionized the pattern 
by announcing the first of America’s moves to defend United 
States’ interests by strengthening states bordering on Russia — 
the program of aid to Greece and Turkey. Both countries are 
allied to Britain. The Truman speech by implication turned the 
honoring of both alliances from a noble but hopeless cause into a 
practical Anglo-American possibility. The Kenya theory col- 
lapsed overnight. So did a passage in an American State Depart- 
ment document (leaked to the press in March 1947) which stated 
that the gift of Cyprus to Greece would infringe no American 
interest. It was obvious that neither Greeks nor Turks could be 
helped effectively by Britain alone, or if the nearest friendly base 
were at Nairobi. It was also obvious that Turkey in particular 
would be left with a sadly exposed eastern flank if no support 
were forthcoming from the hard core of the Middle East, which 
is the Arab states. No wonder that a British White Paper on the 
co-ordination of defense, dated May 1947, describes the “ friend- 
ship of the Arabs” as “essential.” 

Great Britain’s military archives will no doubt in time reveal 
that the British Government at one time gave the Kenya theory 
some thought. It is in any case building near Mombasa a great 
depot to house its military stores for a large area. But the archives 
will also reveal that the British soon discarded the theory, first 
through misgivings about the Russian drive south through the 
Balkans, and secondly at the welcome sight of the Americans 
entering the Mediterranean to join in countering it. 


II 


What constitute interests? Are they purely material — sup- 
plies, markets, air lines, pipe lines — or are they also psychological, 
entailing prestige and moral ties, such as alliances? And do the 
bases which protect them count as interests on their own, or are 
they merely the appendages of commitments overseas? Perhaps 
the best definition of any democracy’s major interests is: the con- 
cerns which its taxpayers are ready to pay money to safeguard, 
or for which they are willing to risk national entanglement. 

Before the war, the biggest single British concern of this class 
in the Middle East was, as it still is, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
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pany. But no spectacular safeguards were necessary for it because 
the pax Brittanica prevailed in the Indian Ocean. It had done so 
undisturbed ever since the removal of the Germans from East 
Africa and the voluntary abandonment by Soviet Russia of the 
Czar’s expansionist plans. On the western, or Mediterranean, 
edge of the Middle East the calm was for years almost equally 
serene. It reigned from 1923, when by the Treaty of Lausanne 
the British and French patched up their postwar quarrel over 
the ex-Ottoman Empire, until 1935, when Mussolini invaded 
Ethiopia. 

Mussolini’s act caused an upset and some fast thinking. British 
interests in the Middle East were weighed and found to be greater 
than anyone had realized. Arrangements for protecting them were 
far from up to date, so must be modernized. “‘We are quittin 
nothing,” said Mr. Baldwin’s ministry, and: “Far from there 
being any question of our abdicating our position in the Mediter- 
ranean, we intend to make our future position secure.” The 
corollary to these statements was the vital decision, taken by Mr. 
Churchill in 1940, to send Britain’s scanty reserves of men and 
matériel to reinforce General Wavell in Egypt rather than keep 
them back for repelling an invasion of the British Isles. 

The interests for which the British taxpayer was by these acts 
asked to pay were, before the war, something as follows: The 
prime one was psychological. British strength in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East strengthened United Kingdom influ- 
ence in Europe. It helped London to deal with Hitler. It had 
psychological value also, of course, in the desert areas of the 
Middle East itself, which accommodated some British lines of 
communication with India and some British oil companies. It 
also engendered confidence in the mother country’s health and 
wealth among the dominions beyond Suez. A second interest was 
strategic. The idea that the Suez Canal was a “vital artery of the 
British Empire” had already been abandoned; the Mediterranean 
was reckoned to be impassable in war. But bases in the Levant 
were counted as strategic assets because they enabled Great 
Britain to get at the likeliest Middle Eastern aggressor, which 
was Italy, in the area in which it was most vulnerable. A third 
interest was commercial. Trade with the Middle East itself was 
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small. Even including Iran’s oil, Egypt’s cotton, and Turkey’s cur- 
rants and tobacco, imports from all the states, dependencies, and 
sultanates of the area amounted in 1938 to only 3.5 per cent of the 
total value of United Kingdom trade.! Exports to the same area 
were just under 5 per cent of the whole. The commerce that mat- 
tered most was the through traffic, and the advertisement that 
British shipping, accounting for 50 per cent of the traffic passing 
through the Suez Canal, afforded for British strength and pros- 
perity as it passed along one of the world’s main highways. Air 
lines and pipe lines also passed that way, but no taxpayer was 
ever asked to pay for their defense-since they were from the start 
recognized to be welcome there in peacetime but untenable there 
in war. A fourth prewar interest — the mention will produce an 
incredulous shrug today — was that of keeping the Balfour prom- 
ise to the Zionists, who were not then in their present strength or 
frame of mind. They could not, at the zenith of the Hitler perse- 
cutions, have been left to sink or swim among the Arabs. 

These prewar interests are recorded largely in order to show 
how greatly the war has changed the picture. Some of today’s 
interests are the same in kind though different in emphasis. One 
or two of the old have disappeared; some new must be added to 
the list. One only is the same: Great Britain still finds that 
strength in the Levant helps to gain an end in Berlin, now in the 
Berlin not of Germany but of Soviet Russia. 

The pattern of strategy has changed because the likeliest 
aggressor is no longer Italy. The role of principal threatener, once 
played by Bari radio, has been taken over by Moscow radio with 
its nightly attacks on the “pluto-democrats” who rule Turkey 
and Iran. The pax Brittanica is over, everywhere, and the axis 
of British defense has shifted from the old line, covering the 
Mediterranean edge only, to a new and longer one. This runs in 
a great curve from Greece and Turkey in the northwest round 
through Iraq and Transjordan to Saudi Arabia, and on to link, in 
Kenya, with the defense plans of the Union of South Africa. The 
value of Middle Eastern strength as a link with the dominions has 
also somewhat altered, chiefly because the Indian continent now 


1 Percentages are calculated on value figures from U. K. Trade and Navigation Accounts for the 
years quoted, and cover the following countries: Cyprus, Palestine, Aden, Bahrein, Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, Transjordan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Muscat, Iraq, Iran, Sudan. 
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runs its own affairs. The white dominions, all of whom fought in 
the Mediterranean during the war, now view British strength 
there as something of a liability. The Indian Ocean edge and its 
oil resources are all that they would in the future care to fight for. 

British commercial interests in the Middle East itself are con- 
stant. The trade figures for 1947 show the area percentage of 
total United Kingdom trade (calculated on the same value basis) 
as 3 per cent for imports and nearly 9 per cent for exports. But 
these cannot be taken as a pointer to a permanent trend. The ex- 
ports are affected by the drive to pay off the huge war debt 
incurred by the United Kingdom to the Arab states and Palestine 
— asum reckoned at £588 million sterling at the end of the war.’ 
Nevertheless it seems likely that British troops, leaving behind 
them many British installations and some British ways, will in 
several years of occupation have induced some habits that will 
lead at least to the maintenance of British purchases and sales. 
The commitment to the Jews is finished, and no similar moral 
commitment survives, for such alliances as bind Great Britain to 
Turkey and Transjordan are bargains wholly based on mutual 
self-interest, which the promise to found a national home for the 
Zionists was not. 

But in place of the old or diminished concerns are others which 
have swollen or else are new. Of these the best known is the im- 
mense current development of the Middle Eastern oil industry. 
This, though by no means solely a British interest, is propor- 
tionately more so than many people realize. Another concern, 
much less advertised but also important, is the part a Western 
ally must play in the social, physical, and economic advancement 
of the Middle Eastern peoples if it is not to be outstripped in the 
race for popularity by Moslem gospellers from Russia or Yugo- 
slavia preaching immediate rights to economic equality. 


III 


Of the four main oil companies now in production in the Middle 
East, the oldest and biggest — it is the biggest subsoil to cus- 
tomer unit anywhere in the petroleum industry — is the British 


* “Sterling Balances,” World Today, I1 8 (August, 1946), p. 358. The round figures for June 
1945 included £402 million owed to Egypt, £70 million to Iraq, and £22 million to Iran. 
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Anglo-Iranian Oil company. The Anglo-Iranian wells produced 
19 million tons in 1946 as against 10 million in 1938 and 5 million 
in 1930. The discovery of prolific new wells continues, and pro- 
duction will no doubt rise much further. Two out of the other 
three oil companies in the Middle East are half or nearly half 
British owned. The Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) is run in 
equal shares by Anglo-Iranian, the Anglo-Dutch Shell group, the 
American Standard-Socony group, and the French Compagnie des 
Petroles. It has been held back from expanding at the rate of the 


_Anglo-Iranian only by problems of carriage to the sea. Its field at 


Kirkuk lies 600 miles inland. Its 10 inch diameter pipe line — 
referred to by postwar pipe-laying Americans as “macaroni” — 
can carry only 4 million tons a year to the Mediterranean. The 
16 inch pipe which the company is now laying alongside will 
allow of a 12 million ton rate of export beginning in 1949, pro- 
vided that Arab antagonism to Zionism does not hamper the use 
of its Haifa terminal. The Iraq Petroleum Company, in collabora- 
tion with the local governments, also owns all prospecting rights 
in Syria and Transjordan and in a wide tract of southern Arabia 
lying between the Arabian American Oil Company’s concession 
and the Indian Ocean. In a third of the four companies already 
extracting and exporting — the Kuwait Oil Company — the 
British own a half share. Its field at Burgan, which began produc- 
tion in 1946, is operated jointly by Anglo-Iranian and by the Gulf 
Oil Company of the United States. 

On the local refining side of the export business, Anglo-Iranian 
is again prominent. It runs its own huge new refineries at the 
Persian port of Abadan, and is a co-partner with Shell in the big 
establishment called Consolidated Refineries Limited, behind 
Haifa. The British also preponderate as local distributors. Anglo- 
Iranian alone markets in Iran, except for a Russian company 
whose red star pumps dot the Caspian area. Elsewhere, worldwide 
distributing firms such as Shell and Socony divide the field on 
a percentage basis that precludes international rivalry. In fact, 
the only element of ill will in the picture comes from nationalists 
who prefer to forget that the companies are steady payers and 
hard workers, and who sit and wish that they were running the 
prospecting and refining and distributing for themselves. 
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How vulnerable are these priceless and covetable oil installa- 
tions? The answer is in doubt, even among professional stra- 
tegists. It depends on an unproven quantity — on the strength 
from year to year of the power of defense versus the power of 
attack. But even an amateur can prophesy with confidence that 
the network of pipe lines upon which the companies are begin- 
ning to rely for a large part of their export is, in time of war or 
rebellion, vulnerable in the extreme. The pipes cross miles of 
desert, cannot be guarded foot by foot, and amount to a sabo- 
teur’s paradise. Given tranquillity, their security is assured. They 
earn it thanks to the local profits they bring from ground rents, 
from police dues, and from the fees paid per ton of oil in transit. 
They are popular also because they afford employment and 
modern social services. 

Are they worth laying in a disturbed world? The companies 
think so. The IPC estimates of forthcoming expansion suggest it. 
So does the Trans-Arabian Pipeline (TAPline) Company’s esti- 
mate that the capital cost of constructing a 30 inch pipe from the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean can be recovered in less than 
a year from first gush. But they are a fine target for trouble- 
makers. The Haifa refinery has this year been reduced to tempo- 
rary inaction by the opening round of the civil war in Palestine, 
which is as a result under permanent threat of shortage of fuel for 
lamps and kitchens as well as for industry and transport. No 
doubt the Russians, to whom disturbance anywhere in the Middle 
East constitutes an advantage because it is a setback for the 
West, foresaw this when they cast their vote for partition. 


IV 


Tranquillity, then, is as big a British interest in the Middle 
East as any other. But a power that has been reduced by two 
wars to near-bankruptcy can no longer maintain this by the time- 
honored means, which is a show of might in and around the area. 
Half-shows are of little use. They merely exacerbate the head-in- 
air nationalism that warps the Egyptian, Arab, and Iranian 
mind. Alternative means of pursuing tranquillity must be sought. 
Mention of one of them was made in a brief sentence above. It is 
the rendering of social assistance. If such assistance can produce 
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any measure of contentment, or indeed any counterblast to the 
gospel of violent change preached by Soviet Russia, it is worth 
pursuing. Can it do so? 

Here is an immense subject. The field is boundless. The amount 
of it that the British, or indeed any foreigner, can cover in the 
Middle East is limited not so much by the length of his purse (it 
is only too easy to pour out money for no result, because the 
recipients let it drain away) as by his skill in purveying the aid. 
To judge of the qualities that are required if tranquillity is to be 
furthered by this means, it is necessary to visualize some elements 
in the Middle Easterner’s present state of mind. 

Despite the modern air exuded by their capitals, the Arab 
world and Iran are still largely run on a feudal basis. The family, 
and its extension the tribe, are units of importance. All the states 
are primarily agricultural countries. Only Egypt and, of course, 
the Jewish part of Palestine possess other industries on any scale. 
All are poor in that food, and especially food protective against 
disease, is deficient everywhere except at times of feasting and 
except among a small minority of well-to-do. All suffer, almost 
everywhere, from archaic systems of land tenure which give the 
peasant no incentive to improve his land. Great power and great 
opportunities of making money are therefore in the hands of a 
few people. 

Though the conception of a better deal for the masses has 
begun to stir in towns, it has made little headway among a 
lethargic and disease-ridden peasantry. Some of the rich and 
powerful few — tribal chiefs for instance — have a lifelong inter- 
est in being benevolent despots. Others — notably politicians 
whose tenure of power is likely to be short — regard a spell of 
office as a natural and legitimate moment in which to make 
money and give jobs to their relatives. In Saudi Arabia and 
Transjordan, two of the hereditary kingdoms in the area, the king 
as yet stands to his people in the relation of a tribal ruler. They 
can count on his benevolence, and they accept his views. Else- 
where the trappings of democracy — the ballot box, parties, the 
rise and fall of cabinets — have been adopted. But they have not 
been accompanied by the development that should properly 
precede them — education in civic responsibility. The average 
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voter is poor and his vote, or, between elections, his voice, can be 
hired for a few piasters by the opposition — hence the shouting 
crowds which so often stymie policy. 

The Egyptian crowd is more virulent than any other because 
in Egypt there is undue congestion in higher education, which has 
grown out of all proportion to elementary education and to social 
needs, with the result that unemployed students are glad to earn 
crowd-money. But even in Iraq and Syria, where no such element 
exists, an ignorant crowd can disrupt policy and stultify progress. 
To such crowds certain slogans are sure rallying cries. One is 
universal: “Out with the foreigner!” Another, greatly used in the 
Arabic-speaking countries, but of little appeal to the Kurds or the 
Iranians is: “Down with the partitioners of Palestine.” 

It thus follows that in Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Iran 
cabinets are easily upset and no cabinet minister can count on 
bringing any long-term plan to fruition. Each is eager, during his 
term of office, to produce quick, spectacular results. Each strives, 
for scenic effect, to site these as near as possible to the capital, so 
that they will be visible to rich friends who never leave it except 
to go abroad. None is ready to commit himself to the long slow 
processes that are essential if the Middle East is to prosper, or, 
indeed, to feed a population growing at a net reproductive rate 
that is among the highest in the world. Basic essentials such as 
schemes for increasing water supplies and storage, for preventing 
soil erosion, or for altering age-old but uneconomic systems of 
land tenure are ever deferred, while money is voted for uniforms 
or dial telephones. The best agricultural schemes — the plans for 
the Khabur river and the Upper Euphrates scheme in Syria, for 
instance — are postponed because they would not quickly be 
spectacular. And even if one farsighted minister were to set them 
going, his successor would, for very prestige, have to undo much 
of the work. 

There is a widespread realization among Middle Eastern 
politicians and civil servants that the present system is wrong. 
All love to discuss its faults. All are eager for planning. The 
drafting of bulky and costly blueprints is everywhere the rage. 
But almost every reformer, as soon as he reaches office, succumbs 
to the habits that wrecked his predecessor — to graft, to pressure 
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from his relatives for favors, to constant interruption from the 
acquaintances whom custom permits to sip coffee in his office all 
day. He sits in a fish bowl. How can he do any real work? How 
can he get any two departments moving at once — health along- 
side irrigation, for instance, to prevent malaria and bilharzia, or 
education alongside the department that has transferred ignorant 
ex-share croppers to newly reclaimed lands? The industry and 
application of the Congressman, M. P., or civil servant which 
cause the wheels to go round in a well run democracy are un- 
known to and unimagined by their counterpart in the Middle 
Fast. 

The immediate remedy lies in using foreign advisers, if not 
also foreign funds, and many Middle Eastern statesmen know it, 
though they dare not say so publicly. For here the crowd, shout- 
ing its anti-foreign slogans, intervenes. The Arab or Iranian in the 
saddle tries to reconcile the conflicting points of view. He calls in 
the foreigner, but clips his wings. He wants to borrow foreign 
money, but to accept no restrictions on how it shall be spent. He 
likes to pick foreign brains and then do things his own way. 
What matter if he breaks the foreign heart, and loses the services 
of all but the yes-men? He believes that he is moving forward. He 
fails to see (and so, often enough, does the exasperated foreigner) 
that as things stand the modernization of the Middle East has 
proceeded half way, and will stick there till its leaders muster the 
courage to take on initiative and to force the pace of adjustment. 

The old system of society and development has been discarded 
for ever, but the attempted new one has come up against a hard 
core of Arab and Iranian tradition and custom which it has not 
yet altered. Adjustment of the one to the other will come. A new 
system of ideas and society is bound to emerge as the problems 
grow more pressing — too many people, too little food, money 
badly spent by grasping politicians, new ideas of equality seeping 
in from several sides at once. The evolution of modern Turkey is 
perhaps an unreliable yardstick by which to measure the rest of 
the Middle East because the Turks are a tougher people than the 
Arabs or Iranians, having less fear of responsibility and far less 
regard for show. Nevertheless Turkey’s social revolution, though 
engineered faster and more ruthlessly than is easily feasible in 
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countries that are profoundly faithful to Islam, suggests that the 
adjustment is not impossible. 

The British interest in this social and psychological process is 
to see that it evolves peaceably, not violently. The contacts that 
this entails between Westerner and Arab or Iranian call for end- 
less patience and shrewd timing. Otherwise the Middle Easterner 
turns nationalist and shies away. Owing to a reputation earned in 
the bad old days of British imperialism, the Arab or Iranian of 
today has no conception that what the modern Briton is urging 
would work out greatly to his own advantage as well as, inci- 
dentally, to Britain’s. A British exhortation to get moving, there- 
fore, is always misconstrued. Yet the British anxiety is real and 
justified, for countries such as Egypt, Iran, or even Iraq are po- 
tentially ripe for a gospeller preaching the immediate overthrow 
of privilege — alias revolution by violence. Their lethargic peas- 
antry will one day wake up and see how wrong its world is unless 
change wrought from the top proceeds faster than it is proceeding 
at present. What else could happen in countries where a favored 
few sit down to two or three over-rich meals a day, while the bulk 
of the people are always hungry and suffer from every debilitat- 
ing disease known to students of malnutrition and insanitation? 

Some statesmen in every country have seen the red light. Some 
would like to accept foreign advice; some, foreign money; a few, 
even a little foreign direction in order to get started. But who can 
persuade a whole cabinet to move on a project that entails taxing 
the rich friends and relations as well as employing foreigners? 
To recommend either is, except for an absolute monarch, to court 
overthrow. This state of affairs is at the present moment fast 
reducing Lebanon to bankruptcy and rendering all Egypt’s home 
policy abortive. It is retarding progress in Syria and Iran and 
tending to kill any constructive work by that largely negative 
body, the Arab League. Here and there, now in one country, now 
in another, the black picture is relieved by a flash of a different 
color. In Iraq, oil royalties are being set aside for “capital works 
in the provinces.” But such projects so often disappear in a 
welter of graft, cabinet changes, and demonstrations against the 
very foreigners who pay the royalties that no confidence can be 
placed in their fulfilment. In a word, the path that the Western 
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adviser or would-be helper has to tread is thankless, tricky, and 
uphill. 


V 


Is the unpromising nature of the audience a reason for avoiding 
or abandoning the effort to proffer help? The answer is no. But 
the grounds for giving it are plain only after a survey of the whole 
field of British policy, strategic as well as political, economic, and 
social. 

British — or for that matter the Anglo-American — politi- 
cian and strategist cannot neglect good relations with the Arabic- 
speaking world and Iran so long as oil remains a prime necessity 
to the strength and economy of the Western democracies. This is 
axiomatic not only because the Middle East owns oil reserves 
which the West needs. It is also so because the Middle East is the 
only area from which an expansionist Russia is vulnerable — at 
Baku. The British and the Americans have therefore taken the 
decision already described to back a line of resistance to Russian 
expansion that lies in Greece and Turkey. The Greek and Turkish 
governments have fallen in with this plan. The Iranians, who are 
made of different stuff from the Turks, prefer to rely on their 
ability to walk a tight rope between the big powers. 

It is becoming plainer with every day that passes that simply 
to pay small countries to withstand Russian pressure is not 
enough. For immunity, they must be backed with a certainty of 
swift assistance. Otherwise, Anglo-American undertakings to 
them will be of no more use than was the token backing given to 
Poland by Great Britain in 1939. If this certainty of swift assist- 
ance is to be furnished to Turkey, the Anglo-American partner- 
ship has a series of requirements in the countries which form the 
flank and hinterland of its line — that is, in the Arabic-speaking 
states. They need store rooms and maintenance stations and, at 
minimum, toleration of their policy and ideals. Hence the remark 
in the British White Paper already quoted that “the friendship 
of the Arabs is essential.” 

Some Englishmen argue that since the Arab governments are 
proving volatile and ineffective, a more reliable second line of 
support could have been established by concentrating all effort 
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upon founding a Zionist state and hiring a base there. Super. 
ficially, this theory has points to commend it. The Zionists are 
far and away the most efficient people in the Middle East. But it 
leaves out of account one fundamental flaw in their make-up: 
they are on bad terms with their neighbors. They have failed, for 
all their talents, to win a place among the next-door peoples with 
whom they need to get on. They have relied on money to buy 
them security and, contrary to first appearances, money alone 
will not buy the Arabs. Their political short-sightedness and 
their exclusiveness are part of the reason why nothing short of 
force will establish their state, and why to use this on their behalf 
is to set the neighborhood ablaze. Neither Britain nor the United 
States can afford to start this bonfire. Every proposition leads 
back to the same conclusion — that the Arab states, however 
weak and wayward, are necessary friends. 

This home truth is the basis of all recent British foreign policy. 
The men who conduct it have not been entirely successful. They 
have perpetrated some mistakes of timing, notably in Egypt and 
Iraq, both of which they have incensed by dallying over the re- 
moval of British wartime military installations. They have often 
appeared bankrupt, notably when, at the United Nations Assem- 
bly, they sat dumbly by while impracticable plans were framed 
for Palestine. But they have been consistent in their adherence to 
two beliefs. The first is in the need for Arab friendship. The sec- 
ond is that since their country is financially on the rocks they can 
proceed with their Middle Eastern policy only with the consent 
of its peoples. Hence their refusal to help impose partition. 
Hence their efforts to refurbish, by agreement, the series of 
treaties which give them military footholds in what is now the 
Anglo-American second line. Their policy has been adequately 
successful in Transjordan and Saudi Arabia. British negotiators 
seem to be at their best when they have to deal with the sheikh 
type of ruler. They have failed, at least for the moment, in both 
Egypt and Iraq because they have there encountered the element 
described above — a shouting crowd that is capable of paralyzing 
all action from motives that are dictated not by its reason but 
by its emotions. 

The only recourse — it is that now being taken — is to fall 
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back upon the old but unexpired treaties with these countries 
and simultaneously to strengthen other available footholds. 
There are several such in the area, though none of them is at the 
present moment strategically first-class. One is in Cyprus; but the 
value of Cyprus as a base is marred by its total lack of natural 
harbors. Cyrenaica is another possibility. This ex-Italian area, the 
fate of which is still in debate, is living from day to day on the 
strength of a British promise that it shall never again be placed 
under Italian domination. In the present state of Great Powers 
tempers it seems likely that its future will be the subject of some 
tit for tat in power politics. Meantime in both Iraq and Egypt, 
the British are biding their time on the basis of their unexpired 
treaty rights, while they await the framing of a foreign policy by 
each of the two rudderless and undecided governments. 

To be thus frustrated in the more developed states of the Arab 
world by a crowd of students at least half of whom are usually 
shouting because they have been bought, or see prospects of loot, 
or are hungry, is often as trying to the Middle Eastern statesman 
as to the foreign negotiator. The former has shrugged his shoul- 
ders and abandoned the initative. Is there no method by which 
the latter — the Britisher — can recapture the imagination of 
crowds that were ready enough to cheer him in 1936, when Italy 
threatened Egypt, or in 1943, after al-Alamein? Here is a conun- 
drum to which there is no short-term answer. The crowd has 
developed a habit, and is too bird-witted to be induced to drop 
it by anything but force. “We want independence, not locust 
control.” Its slogans are typical of its inconsequence. A foreigner 
has no hope of bringing such people to sense by means of a 
reasonable policy. 

This gloomy fact disposes of any belief that widespread assist- 
ance with social reform will quickly win approbation from the 
Middle East’s “downtrodden” masses. Their temperament is 
such that their political loyalties cannot be bought through 
philanthropy. Nine of them in ten take the gift and forget the 
giver except to wonder whether, if something is going for nothing, 
more cannot be had before the source gives out. Despite this 
snag, however, a Western power that pursues friendships in the 
Middle East must put some thought and effort into a social 
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policy. However small the yield, it must keep trying, because 
some display, somewhere, of the fact that the West has some- 
thing to offer in the social field is a necessary counter to the 
attractive messages about social equality that come over the air 
from Soviet Russia. 

The British Government, and to a rather wider extent, the big 
British firms employing labor in the Middle East, are in their 
different ways beginning to tackle this problem. Their efforts are 
un-co-ordinated. Some are uneconomic. But some are being 
made on lines that promise to pay a dividend in time. In the field 
of education, the British Council, which suffers from the handicap 
of short-term and varying allocations of public money, is able 
only to scratch the surface. It is far less effective than the long- 
term enterprises run by Frenchmen and Americans, notably the 
lycées and universities of Cairo and Beirut. Perhaps the most 
interesting British official experiment is the Center for Arab 
Studies, a college which ensures that a picked handful of the 
young Britons who want to work for firms or institutions in the 
Middle East go to their jobs with a knowledge of the local lan- 
guage, culture, and way of life. The products of this college, over 
which the explorer and Arabist, Bertram Thomas, presides in the 
hills of Lebanon, are to be met managing date farms, serving 
foreign governments, or selling for Shell. Inside Embassies a new 
officer called the Labor Attaché is tackling the policy from an- 
other angle; he is usually an official seconded from the British 
Ministry of Labor and is making contacts in a world which the 
old-fashioned type of diplomat has tended to pass by. In Cairo, a 
central British bureau called the Middle East Office is trying to 
establish a reputation as an agency to which any Middle Eastern 
state or firm can turn for the Western technicians whom it may 
seek to employ. This office also maintains a small team — six 
strong — of scientific and agricultural specialists who are avail- 
able to local governments on loan. It has many critics, favorable 
and unfavorable, but even the former are beginning to wonder 
whether it is making much mark when it gives its advice gratis. 
For one thing, any inhabitant of the Middle East suspects the 
motives of a foreigner who asks for no guid pro quo. For another, 
they all have a disastrous penchant for seeking advice and not 
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taking it. The unused recommendations of foreign technicians, 
many of whom have been well-paid for their advice, litter the 
tables of statesmen in every capital from Cairo to Tehran. 

But the most effective answer made by Britishers to the social 
propaganda emanating from Russia is given not through official 
action but by the commercial firms in the area. Their treatment 
of local employees is always superior, and sometimes immeasura- 
bly superior, to that afforded by local employers. There are al- 
ways queus for their jobs. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is 
probably the leading organization in this respect, with its work- 
ers’ canteens and shops, its compensation schemes, its housing 
arrangements, and its joint manager-worker committees. The 
few Iranians who have no anti-foreign complex recognize its value 
both intrinsically and as setting a standard worth emulation. 
And yet “Out with the concessionnaire!”” shouts the crowd in the 
streets outside its works. 

Britons working commercially in the Arab world enjoy some 
advantage over other foreigners on account of Arab respect for 
old connections. Men who knew your father are more inclined to 
take advice from you than from a new-comer. But against this 
advantage must be set some current drawbacks. One is a loss of 
repute on account of Palestine. Most Arabs believed that the 
Western democracies meant what they professed in the Atlantic 
Charter and cannot understand the denial of its principles which 
they see in the imposition of partition. A second drawback is that 
the Western democracies, standing as they do for slow and peace- 
ful, as opposed to quick and violent, social change win no glamour 
in the eyes of the young. The British, and to some extent now also 
the Americans, strike the youth of the Middle East as the soul 
mates of the stodgy, the elderly, the established, and the rich. 
A third handicap — and it is one that will matter more in the 
second half of the twentieth century than it has done in the past 
— is the average Briton’s tendency to mix socially only with the 
governing classes whom he meets on the lawns of the Gezira Club 


in Cairo and the Alwiyeh Club in Baghdad. 
VI 
This picture of British interests is iittle different from its 
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American counterpart. The approach of the two countries to their 
Middle Eastern problems ought by rights to be the same. But 
there is a considerable difference in the tools that each can bring 
to the job. The United States can contribute immeasurable 
superiority in sheer might. Were it to sow the conviction that it 
could and would deploy this might in trying to preserve the 
Middle East from the fate of Czechoslovakia, Arab friendship 
would follow without saying, and a whole series of British as well 
as American problems in the area would fall to the ground. But 
this conviction is not yet generated. Indeed it has been weakened 
by American policy over Palestine. And for so long as it is lacking 
the British are, at least in the Arab world, able to make the bigger 
contribution to joint prowess. They possess one inestimable ad- 
vantage: they have become realists about Palestine. They are for 
this reason and for the time being the less disrespected of the 
two powers. Again, in the thankless task of prodding the Middle 
East along the road toward social reform, the Britisher still has 
some advantages over his American colleague. There are, of 
course, countless individual exceptions to any sweeping state- 
ment about personalities, but during a recent tour it seemed to 
the present writer that on balance, the Britisher is less apt than 
the American to pour out money to no~ purpose. (He has, of 
course, less money to pour.) He also seems better able to proceed 
with equanimity through the maze of prevarication and delay 
which cogs almost every enterprise undertaken by Arabs or 
Iranians. 

The brightest aspect of this not very rosy picture is that the 
British and American teams, provided they pool their qualities 
and resources, possess advantages which make them a match for 
any adversary. They can claim this distinction in the military 
field provided that the United States means to be there on D — 1 
day. They can claim it in the diplomatic field provided that one 
at least of them maintains a sense of the realities described above. 
And, for the time being, they enjoy a gratuitous and extra advan- 
tage — that created by Russian bullying of Iran and Russian 
advocacy of the partition of Palestine. Both of these, while they 
last, tend to make British methods shine by comparison. 
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ARAB NATIONALISM 
AND ISLAM 


S. A. Morrison 


the Arab World, Albert H. Hourani concludes his study of 

the present situation with this striking sentence: “The whole 
future development of the Arab countries depends on a change 
in the spirit of Islam: not its theoretical formulations, but the 
living creative spirit which moulds the life of the Islamic com- 
munity.” ! If this judgment is correct, and we believe it is, a 
review of the relationship between modern Arab nationalism and 
Islam is an essential prerequisite for a right understanding of 
the Arab world and its problems. 

To see this relationship in its true setting, a brief résumé of 
the movements of Arab thought during the past century is neces- 
sary. Although there had always been tension between Turks 
and Arabs, it was the temporary occupation of Syria by Ibrahim 
Pasha in the third decade of the nineteenth century which first 
gave the Arabs a ray of hope of liberation from Turkish rule. 
Both Moslems and Christians welcomed the new regime. Mos- 
lems dreamed of the re-establishment of an Arab empire; Syrian 
Christians looked forward to enjoying the toleration which had 
characterized the rule of Mohamed Ali Pasha in Egypt. Both 
groups were, in the event, doomed to disappointment, as on 
Ibrahim Pasha’s withdrawal the country reverted to its previous 
condition of sectarian antagonism, with independence unachieved. 

When, after the massacres of 1860, there sprang up first a 


[ A BOOK recently published under the title Minorities in 


? Albert H. Hourani, Minorities in the Arab World (London & New York, 1947), p. 123. 





v S. A. Morrison, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society in Egypt, also 
serves as Chairman of the Egypt Inter-Mission Council and as Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Liaison between the Non-Moslem Communities in Egypt. 
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cultural and later a political movement among the Arabs of 
Syria, the lead in both cases was taken by the Christians, al- 
though the basis of co-operation soon widened to include Mos- 
lems and Druzes. A program of unity was found not merely in 
joint opposition to Turkish misgovernment, but in the sharin 
of a single race and the use of a common language. Both Chris- 
tians and Moslems were eager to revive the rich heritage of Arab 
culture in the firm belief that increased knowledge would bring 
deliverance from that spirit of sectarian fanaticism which had 
for so long divided the people and embittered their relations. 
Again in 1908, when the largely Turkish Committee of Union 
and Progress compelled the Sultan to grant a constitution whose 
avowed purpose was to draw together diverse races of the Empire 
in a single Ottoman democracy, with Turkish as the common 
language, Christian and Moslem Arabs alike welcomed it with 
delirious enthusiasm, overlooking the fact that its fundamental 
basis was incompatible with their specifically Arab cultural ideals. 

The Arab revival, in its early stages, thus tended to break 
down the barrier of sectarianism. Yet concurrently, toward the 
end of the nineteenth century the Arab nationalist movement, as 
it developed in Syria and the Lebanon, began to enter a new 
phase with the transfer of its leadership more and more into the 
hands of the Moslems, and the association of Arab independence 
with the revival of Islam. This development was not remarkable 
in view of the close historical connection between Arab culture 
and Islam. One contributory cause was the popularity in Syria 
and the Lebanon of French culture, with an increasing propor- 
tion of Christian youth looking to modern Western civilization 
rather than to the past glories of Arab culture for their inspira- 
tion. There is evidence that in the minds of the Moslem masses 
no clear distinction had ever been drawn between the movement 
for Arab independence and that for the resuscitation of Islam. 
Nevertheless, some Christian communities continued to take 
an active part in anti-Turkish plotting, and their community 
was well represented in the Committee of Reform which was set 
up in Beirut in 1912, at the Arab Congress which met at Paris in 
1913, and in the National Assembly which was convened at 
Damascus in Ig1!9. 
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The military movement, led by the Sherif Husayn of Mecca, 
which finally broke the Turkish yoke was fired as much by re- 
ligious as by political zeal. As early as 1905, Arabs made the claim 
that the Turks had usurped the Caliphate and that it could ap- 
pertain only to an Arab, preferably of the tribe of Quraysh. The 
proclamation issued by the Sherif in 1916 accused the Committee 
of Union and Progress of atheism, indifference to Islam, and the 
profanation of the sacred sites of the Hijaz. The Sherif appealed 
as much to the religious sentiments of the Moslems as to the 
urge for freedom of the Arabs. But coupled with the demand for 
independence was insistence on Arab unity; it was the endeavor 
to combine leadership of the Arab nationalist movement with 
that of the Islamic world which finally contributed as much as 
any other factor to the Sherif’s downfall. 

In Egypt the nationalist movement had taken a somewhat 
different course. At the outset it was in part a popular military 
movement directed against the excesses of the Turkish aristoc- 
racy, and in part a demand by the upper classes for constitu- 
tional government. The liberal policy of the house of Mohamed 
Ali in appointing Christians and foreigners to posts of responsi- 
bility, however, gave ground for complaints, such as those of 
Arabi Pasha to the Sultan of Turkey, that the country had been 
handed over to Christians and foreigners. This type of appeal to 
racial and religious fanaticism remained a constant feature of the 
early propaganda of Egyptian nationalism, being the only sure 
method of whipping up the enthusiasm of the masses. It proved 
a still more ready weapon in the hands of journalists after the 
British intervention in 1882. Under the inspiration of fiery per- 
sonalities like Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, the nationalist move- 
ment was linked with propaganda for Pan-Islamism, despite the 
fundamental inconsistency in ultimate objectives. 

Yet in the course of time, Egyptian nationalism also became 
impregnated with Western conceptions of democracy and the 
element of Moslem fanaticism became less pronounced, so that 
in the period immediately following World War I, when the 
Pan-Islamic ideal had collapsed, an increasing number of Copts 
joined their Moslem fellow-countrymen in the demand for Egyp- 
tian independence. 
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II 


The conclusion of World War I witnessed a new phase in the 
evolution of the Arab nationalist movement. Having begun as 
a demand, first by a small group of educated leaders and later 
by a mounting public opinion, for autonomy within, or inde- 
pendence from, the corrupt Turkish empire, it now assumed 
pre-eminently the form of a popular movement for the liberation 
of Arab territories from the political, economic, and cultural 
“imperialism” of the Western powers. The significance of this 
change of emphasis cannot be overrated. 

It resulted, in the first place, in the poisoning of relations be- 
tween the Arab countries and Western Europe. Great Britain 
and France were accused of betraying the cause of Arab inde- 
pendence and of destroying the prospect of Arab unity. The 
policy which France had pursued throughout the nineteenth 
century of seeking to attach to itself the loyalty of the Maronites 
and other Christian communities in the Lebanon by spreading 
French culture among them and by offering them political pro- 
tection, was now carried a stage further by a scheme of sectarian 
divisiveness in the new states of Syria and Lebanon, whereby 
France encouraged political cleavages between the various re- 
ligious groups of Sunnis, Shiites, Druzes, and Christians. It was 
believed, with some justice, that France, from fear of repercus- 
sions in its North African empire, wished to destroy the Arab 
nationalist movement by fostering those very sectarian divisions 
for whose transcendence the movement had in the first instance 
been founded. 

The consequences of French policy on relations between the 
various religious entities concerned were profound. It encouraged 
those elements in Lebanon which favored an independent Leban- 
ese nationalism separate from, and at times antagonistic to, the 
predominantly Moslem nationalism of Syria. It heightened the 
hostility of Moslem nationalists toward those members of non- 
Moslem minorities who looked to Christian governments for 
protection, or who were prepared to serve under a foreign ad- 
ministration or in foreign companies. The fact that Christians 
and Jews were on the whole better educated than their Moslem 
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compatriots, that they had advanced further in the process of 
assimilating Western thought, and that their minds were often 
more agile and receptive, tended to widen the gulf between them 
and the Moslem majority. To the barriers of religion were also 
added, in certain instances, divisions based on diversity of race, 
language, or country of origin (e.g. in the case of the Armenians, 
the Assyrians, and the Jews). Fear of Moslem reprisals evoked 
in turn a “minority mentality” among some of these groups, who 
were inclined to read a deliberate policy of persecution and dis- 
crimination into all decision of governments and their administra- 
tive officers. 

By no means all minority groups or all members of these groups 
shared these apprehensions. Many, «specially among the Copts 
of Egypt and the Greek Orthodox Christians of Syria, Lebanon, 
and Palestine, entered the nationalist movement either sincerely 
out of conviction or with an eye to their future position under 
an independent Moslem government. There were Moslem lead- 
ers, also, who sought to separate politics from religion, and to 
create a sense of “national” consciousness in which members of 
all faiths might share without prejudice on account of religion, 
race, or language. This was easier for the younger generation 
which had learned in Western schools to fraternize with those 
of other faiths; and for those, whether Christian or Moslem, for 
whom religion had ceased to be a dominating force. 

One other important result of Western penetration was the 
adoption by most Arab countries of a constitution and a parlia- 
mentary system founded on Western democratic models. All 
these constitutions contained articles guaranteeing liberty of 
conscience, equality before the law, and freedom of opinion and 
education which were ultimately based on a conception of citizen- 
ship differing widely from the typical orthodox doctrine of the 
Moslem citizen and the Christian or Jewish dhimmi ((protected 
person) in an Islamic state. In practice, this duality of outlook, 
Western democratic on the one hand and Moslem orthodox on 
the other, has never been fully resolved, and the belief that it is 
the duty of the State to protect and to promote Islam finds its 
legal justification in that other article of the same constitutions 
which declares that “the religion of the State is Islam.” 
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Conscious of the importance of the minority problem in the 
Middle East, the League of Nations insisted on the inclusion of 
minority guarantees in the texts of the mandates, and also in the 
declaration made by Iraq in 1932 on the termination of its man- 
date. This policy had the two-fold effect of setting up a standard 
of fair treatment for minority groups, and of establishing the 
principle that the question of minorities is in the last resort one 
of international concern. The value of these principles, however, 
was neutralized to some degree by the fact that all members of 
the League of Nations were not required to furnish similar guar- 
antees, and thus their inclusion in the mandates, or in the peace 
treaties, was interpreted in the countries concerned as a form of 
imposition. Nevertheless, they did help to mould the thought 
of responsible political leaders in the Arab world. Events in 
Turkey and in the Soviet Union may also have had some influ- 
ence on Arab thought, the former by its policy of disestablishing 
Islam, the latter by seeking to ensure the loyalty of minorities 
by grants of cultural and political autonomy. On the other hand, 
antagonism to the seculuristic trend in Turkey and to com- 
munism in Russia did not encourage the reception of new ideas 
from these quarters. 

One particular aspect of Western diplomacy did nothing but 
antagonize the Arabs, and helped perhaps more than any other 
single factor in uniting them in opposition to the West. This was 
the plan, enunciated first in the Balfour Declaration, for estab- 
lishing a Jewish national home in Palestine. Even though a large 
proportion of the Jews in other Middle Eastern countries have 
dissociated themselves from the political ambitions of Zionism, 
their position has been in danger of deterioration through the 
general hostility to Jewish political claims in the Holy Land. 
The prolongation of the problem has deepened the hostility of 
Arab nationalists to the Zionists, and has strengthened those 
groups within the Arab community which tend to identify Arab 
nationalism with Islam. 

An inevitable consequence of the exposure of Arab lands to 
Western influence has been the necessity for Arab nationalism 
to define more precisely its attitude toward Western civilization. 
Three different major trends of thought may be discerned. 
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Dismay and disappointment at the policy of the Great Powers 
have led some Moslems to a determined rejection of the spiritual, 
cultural, and ethical foundations of Western life and thought. 
Though prepared, perhaps, to adapt to their own use the results 
of Western science and technology, they have reached the con- 
clusion that it is only in a revived and resuscitated Islam that 
they can find a source of spiritual strength. Not a few are con- 
vinced of the intrinsic superiority of Islam to Christianity, and 
point to the fact that it was in the Christian West that the two 
world wars had their origin. This return to orthodoxy has in- 
fluenced their attitude not only to the Christian foreigners but 
also to their non-Moslem fellow countrymen. 

There are others in the Arab world who believe that they can 
distinguish within Western civilization between those strands 
which are originally Hellenistic and those which are essentially 
Christian, and that while rejecting the latter they can weave 
the former into the pattern of their own Islamic culture, and 
thus produce something more suited to the demands of the 
twentieth century. This group, also, is groping its way toward 
a revival of religious consciousness. 

Finally, there is a section of public opinion which is attracted 
by the materialistic, secular-minded elements in Western thought. 
Though clinging tenaciously to Islam as a center of political and 
cultural unity, it has drifted away from its religious observances. 
By no means all the members of this group, or of the preceding 
one, have caught the spirit of religious tolerance which has grad- 
ually developed in the West during the past four centuries, though 
some individuals are liberal in their outlook and a few would favor 
dissociation of religion from politics. 


Ill 


During the past decade, the Arab nationalist movement has 
entered its most recent phase. As an increasing proportion of 
the Arab lands of the Middle East has attained independence, 
two tendencies have emerged. The first is the movement for co- 
operation among the Arab nations, combined with an intense 
loyalty to the new states which were carved out of the Turkish 
empire at the close of World War I. The other is a trend toward 
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a totalitarian form of government and a further identification of 
nationalism with Islam. 

Aspirations for the coalescence of two or more of the Arab 
states are still cherished in certain quarters which cling to mem- 
ories of earlier ambitions of a unified Arab state. But the Arab 
League formed in March 1945 has as its primary aims the pro- 
tection or promotion of the independence of all Arab countries 
in their present form, and the fostering of cultural relations among 
them. As in the early days of Arab nationalism, so in the first 
phase of the League’s career, there is some uncertainty whether 
the cultural heritage which it seeks to revive is primarily Arab, 
so that Moslems and non-Moslems alike may feel at home in it, or 
essentially Islamic, and thus part of that widespread movement 
for the revival of Islam which already has been noted. Not all 
voices speak with the same message on this point, nor even the 
same voice when addressing different audiences. The suggestion 
has been put forward for the conversion of the Arab League into 
a League of Islamic States, so as to include Pakistan and possibly 
Turkey. It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that minorities 
differ widely in their attitude toward the League, some regarding 
it with unmixed apprehension, lest it undergird the forces of 
reaction in their own country. 

Fraught, however, with far more immediate and serious conse- 
quences for the minorities is the spread in certain countries of 
the Arab world of that kind of totalitarianism which claims that 
national strength demands homogeneity, and homogeneity a 
single culture which, in Islamic countries, must be Islam itself. 
This identification of nationalism with Islam clearly contradicts 
the democratic conception of the equal status of all citizens, ir- 
respective of their religious affiliation, and implies the revival of 
the orthodox distinction in political, social, and economic life 
between the Moslem and the non-Moslem. 

The contention is put forward by some writers that Islam and 
nationalism are mutually incompatible. In the early days of 
Islamic history, there was frequent tension between those who 
were Arabs by racial origin and those in the conquered countries 
who adopted Arab culture; and between the Arabic-speaking 
Moslems and those who adhered to their own language and 
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traditions. But in general the new faith successfully transcended 
barriers of race, culture, and language, and united members of 
diverse nations in a single brotherhood. A more penetrating argu- 
ment is that submitted by H. A. R. Gibb in his recent book, 
Modern Trends in Islam. He writes, ““The nationalist solution is 
even more clearly opposed to the Islamic principle. No matter 
how sincerely nationalists may profess their devotion to the 
doctrines and the ethical teachings of Islam, they are committed 
to setting up a second principle alongside it; and there is no way 
to avoid the resulting division and conflict of ideas, except by 
separating the spheres of church and state. Moslem nationalists 
may plead that they hold the second principle to be subordinate 
to the first; but experience — even in Muslim countries — has 
shown that the appetite of the modern national state is not easily 
satisfied short of the total allegiance of its population. And the 
conflict of aims is fundamental. Islam, like all higher religions, 
seeks the interests and welfare of individual men and women 
irrespective of race and nation, while nationalism of necessity 
sacrifices the individual to the supposed interests of the col- 
lectivity.’’? 

Convincing as this argument sounds, it is an open question 
whether the antithesis here suggested is not a false one, as the 
advocates of modern Islamic nationalism appear to experience 
no difficulty, in theory or practice, in fusing the two into a single 
entity. There is no clash, to their minds, between the welfare of 
the individual and that of the State, and their way of thinking 
has the support of many Moslems of an earlier age. 

Totalitarian Islamic nationalism manifests itself in a variety 
of forms: in the attempt to control education at all levels and 
hold in check all means of forming public opinion whether by 
the press, the platform, or the radio; in the use of the wireless 
for continuous Koranic readings; in the insistence on the provi- 
sion of Islamic teaching and places of prayer to Moslem pupils 
in all schools, Moslem or non-Moslem; in the testing of legisla- 
tion by its conformity to Moslem law; in the movement for re- 
placing modern legislative codes by that of the Sharia; in renewed 
emphasis on the importance of the Mecca pilgrimage; and in 

*H. A. R. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago, 1947), p. 115. 
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frequent references at official ceremonies to Islam and its past 
and present glory. But this movement is by no means confined 
to the higher levels of government and administration. The 
liberal tendencies of twenty years ago, as represented by the 
writings of Ali Abd al-Raziq and Taha Husayn, are damped by 
the new enthusiasm for Moslem orthodoxy which finds its popular 
expression in the momentous rise of such youth organizations as 
the Young Men’s Moslem Association and the Moslem Brother- 
hood. In the plans and programs of these societies, whose in- 
fluence now reaches out from Cairo to most of the political and 
intellectual centers of the Arab world, religion and politics are 
inextricably intertwined. Once nationalism and Islam are identi- 
fied in men’s thoughts, there is no hesitation in looking to the 
state to protect Islam both from supposed betrayal from within 
and from corrosion from without. 

Foreign missionary work in the Arab world sometimes incurs 
governmental opposition because it is suspected of being an 
agency spreading the political or cultural influence of a foreign 
power. But much restrictive legislation is also directed solely 
against the native non-Moslem community. For years the Chris- 
tian minority in Egypt has complained of the objections, in many 
cases specious, which have been raised by the authorities to the 
granting of permits for the building of new churches. Similarly, 
the various “projets de loi” drafted since 1944 for the modification 
of the non-Moslem Community Councils were regarded, for very 
good reasons, as an attack on the recognized privileges of these 
ancient communities. Christian children in government “com- 
pulsory” schools are not allowed instruction in their own faith, 
and though by the terms of the law they may claim exemption 
from the Koranic teaching which forms so important an element 
in the curriculum, in practice they usually submit to social pres- 
sure, attend the lessons, and so become better instructed in Islam 
than in Christianity. In the field of public security and of ad- 
ministration, evidence is accumulating of partiality toward Mos- 
lems as compared with Christians and Jews, and this not without 
encouragement from higher quarters. What in particular adds 
to the apprehension of the Christian minority concerning its 
own survival is the discrimination now being exercised against 
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non-Moslems, not only in appointments to government posts, but 
also under official pressure in employment by private firms. 

It is not, however, only the non-Moslem minorities which are 
in danger of persecution and discrimination because of the recent 
totalitarian tendency of Arab nationalism and its identification 
with Islam. The boundaries of administrative preference may 
tend to be drawn in still narrower circles, so that Islamic religious 
sects, such as the Shiahs and the Druzes, or Sunni Moslems of an- 
other race, such as the Kurds, may have reason to complain of 
discriminatory treatment. This, in turn, is likely to give rise 
within these groups to the emergence of two parties: the one 
demanding independence, autonomy, or at least substantive 
guarantees; the other prepared to co-operate with the majority, 
but only on terms of civic equality. 


IV 


As we review the various phases through which the evolution 
of Arab nationalism has passed, and the influences, external and 
internal, which have played a part in determining its course of 
development, it becomes apparent that a critical point has now 
been reached in its history. The principles and issues at stake are 
clear. The fluctuations and inconsistencies of past tendencies 
cannot continue indefinitely. A choice between conflicting con- 
ceptions of life must soon be made. 

The first basic question that confronts the Arab nationalist 
movement is whether it can evolve a sense of “‘nationhood” 
capable of transcending barriers of race, language, and religion, 
without having recourse to the purely secular solution of denying 
the value of all religion. This, undoubtedly, was the aim of King 
Faysal in Iraq, and of the Syrian National Party.* It implies the 
unreserved acceptance of the democratic principle of the equality 
of all citizens before the law, and as regards social and economic 
opportunity, whatever their religion, race, or language. It may 
necessitate the disestablishment of Islam, or at least the inter- 
pretation of religious establishment in the sense in which it has 
evolved in Great Britain. It certainly presupposes a new concep- 


* The Syrian National Party (Hizb al-Suri al-Qawmi) was founded by Antun Saadeh at Beirut, 
Lebanon, in 1932. 
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tion of religious freedom, not merely freedom of worship, which 
is already conceded, but also freedom to preach and freedom to 
change belief. It also requires the abandonment of the common 
Moslem conception of the superiority of the “believer” to “the 
people of the book,” and a return to some of the more primitive 
and more liberal strands of early Islam. 

The second question is whether an Arab cultural loyalty can be 
developed in which Jews and Christians can share, and which 
is not necessarily coterminous with the boundaries of Islamic 
thought, though it may embrace these as well. This will mean 
coming to terms not merely with the Islamic tradition of the past 
but with the varied elements of modern Western civilization. It 
will imply a cultural loyalty which is not defined in terms of reli- 
gion, race, or language; a harmony comprising a diversity of lesser 
cultural loyalties. Every state must have some philosophy to 
guide its policy in education, social welfare, and cultural rela- 
tions; both stability of government and loyalty of citizenship 
ultimately depend upon the degree to which all members of the 
state can participate happily in that philosophy. 

In the third place, the Arab nations of the Middle East must 
decide whether the Arab League is designed to be a regional unit 
within the framework of a world-wide organization whose basis is 
the democratic ideal, or whether it is to be fundamentally a bul- 
wark against Western penetration and a symptom of reversion 
to medieval conceptions of the structure of society. The presence 
of one Arab state with a slight Christian majority within the Arab 
League — Lebanon — does serve to some extent to curb the 
more reactionary tendencies. A settlement of outstanding politi- 
cal problems between the Arab nations and the Western powers, 
particularly in Egypt and Palestine, might ease further the situa- 
tion, softening the existing antagonism and paving the way for 
closer political and cultural co-operation. 

To these three fundamental questions an answer must soon be 
found, as the attempt to pursue a policy of Islamic nationalism 
with its implications of discrimination against minorities, and at 
the same time to maintain a reputation in Western countries for a 
liberal policy, cannot be continued indefinitely. It is true that not 
all Arab countries have advanced equally far in the direction of an 
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authoritarian administration based on Islamic orthodoxy, nor 
that all Moslems in these countries support such totalitarian 
tendencies. There is also no question but that certain minority 
groups must show a more conciliatory attitude and a greater 
willingness to co-operate with the Moslem majority if the peoples 
of divers races, languages, and religions of the Arab world are to 
live together in harmony. But the fundamental issue still remains: 
whether there will be, as Albert Hourani pointed out, “a change 
in the spirit of Islam: not its theoretical formulations but the liv- 
ing creative spirit which moulds the life of the Islamic commu- 
nity.” Islam has always revealed a democratic spirit within the 
bounds of its own membership; the question today is whether 
those bounds of democratic brotherhood can be extended to in- 
clude non-Moslems as well without resort to the surgical opera- 
tion of cutting out religion altogether. 











STERLING AREA 
CURRENCIES OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Raymond F. Mtkesell 


HE GREATER degree of political independence which 
the Arab countries of the Middle East have secured 


since World War II has left unsolved the problem of 
how to gain economic independence as well. This is not so easily 
come by, for while it is true that man does not live by bread alone, 
it is even more true that he cannot live without it: economic and 
financial ties cannot be severed unless vital needs are filled else- 
where. Pulled in one direction by the desire to free themselves 
from all forms of European domination, and in another by the 
realities of inconvertible currency reserves and postwar economic 
development, Arab countries are now confronted with the very 
real problem of determining to what extent economic independ- 
ence must be sacrificed for economic survival and progress. 

Of all the economic problems facing the Middle East countries 
which have been under various degrees of foreign political 
domination, that of currency reserves is one of the most pressing. 
Of these countries, Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, and Transjordan at 
present are, or until last year were, members of the sterling 
currency area, while Syria and Lebanon have been members of 
the comparable French franc area; the currency reserves of the 
first group, therefore, consist almost wholly of inconvertible 
sterling, while those of Syria and Lebanon consist of equally 
inconvertible francs. 


v Raymonp F. Mixes 1, Professor of Economics at the University of Virginia, con- 
tributed “Monetary Problems of Saudi Arabia” to the April 1947 issue of The 
Middle East Fournal. 
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Several serious problems confront countries whose currencies 
are thus tied. The practice of maintaining a one-to-one relation- 
ship between the volume of domestic monetary circulation and 
foreign currency reserves has prevented the local governments 
from exercising any real monetary autonomy. The additional 
difficulty of obtaining “scarce” or “hard” currencies! in ex- 
change for monetary reserves in the form of sterling and francs 
has developed since sterling and the franc became inconvertible 
into dollars in 1939. Closely allied is the problem of exchange 
control regulations, which are more or less dictated by France 
and Great Britain in their respective currency blocs and therefore 
raise the issue of economic sovereignty. As a further complication 
comes the problem of releasing blocked sterling and franc hold- 
ings. Political independence has given the Middle Eastern 
countries the right to withdraw formally from the currency blocs 
to which they are tied, but until such problems as these are 
overcome it will be impossible for them to break their financial 
and economic bonds. 

The difficulties facing the countries of the franc and sterling 
areas parallel each other in many ways, but the history of 
France’s financial relations with its former mandates of Syria 
and Lebanon also presents those countries with particular prob- 
lems of their own. The situation there was further complicated 
by the devaluation of the franc in January 1948 and Syria’s 
subsequent withdrawal from the franc area, bringing a separation 
of the hitherto common Syro-Lebanese currency. It is not 
intended here to analyze the extremely confused picture that 
has resulted, but rather to limit discussion to those countries 
which still are, or until recently have been, members of the 
sterling area. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Prior to World War I, the territories now comprising Iraq, 
Palestine, and Transjordan were under Turkish rule and em- 
ployed Turkish coins and notes. Egypt, although nominally a 
part of the Ottoman Empire, was actually a British protectorate 

“Hard” currencies are those in short supply and which cannot be purchased with sterling or other 


so-called “soft” currencies, but have to be purchased with gold. “Hard” currencies include the cur- 
rencies of the United States, Canada, Switzerland, Portugal, and Sweden. 
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whose economic and political affairs were largely in the hands of 
the British High Commissioner. Turkish gold and silver coins 
circulated throughout the Ottoman Empire at rates of exchange 
which varied even in relation to each other. The principal gold 
coin was the Turkish pound or lira, equivalent to approximately 
$4.40. The principal silver coin was the mejidiye, having a 
nominal value of about one-fifth of a gold pound, or twenty gold 
piasters. In addition to Turkish coins, the English gold sovereign 
and other English coins were popular throughout the Ottoman 
Empire and particularly so in Egypt. 

The Imperial Ottoman Bank had the sole right to issue notes 
in the Ottoman Empire; in Egypt, the Khedive granted in 1898 
note-issuing authority to the British-owned and managed Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt.* Until 1914 the notes of both the Ottoman 
Bank and the National Bank of Egypt were backed fully by gold 
and gold-convertible foreign exchange, and were themselves 
freely convertible into gold. During World War I, however, they 
became divorced from gold both as to backing and as to con- 
vertibility. The Ottoman Government issued large amounts of 
fiduciary notes which depreciated rapidly in terms of gold coins, 
so that by 1918 the Turkish paper pound was worth only about 
seven and a half piasters gold in Beirut.* 

Although the wartime depreciation of the Egyptian pound was 
considerably less than that of the Turkish paper pound, the note 
issue was substantially increased and the original reserve require- 
ment of 50 per cent gold and the remainder in government 
securities (chiefly Egyptian Treasury bonds) was altered to 
permit the Bank to substitute British Treasury bills for the 50 
per cent gold cover. Meanwhile, the Egyptian Treasury bonds 
were gradually replaced by British securities, so that except for 
a small gold reserve the Egyptian pound eventually came to be 
backed almost exclusively by sterling. During the inter-war 
period and up to the time of Egypt’s formal withdrawal from 
the sterling area in July 1947, the status of the Egyptian pound 


* The note-issue department of the National Bank of Egypt, like the note-issue department of 
the Bank of England after which it is modeled, is operated separately from the commercial bank- 
ing department. Although the bank has an Egyptian Chairman of the Board of Directors, its 
Governor has always been a British subject. 

* Said B. Himadeh, Monetary and Banking System in Syria (Beirut, 1936), p. 47. 
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both as to convertibility into gold and as to its value in terms of 
the dollar and other gold-convertible currencies has changed 
pari passu with that of the pound sterling.‘ 

When the British and French armies entered Palestine and 
Syria in 1917, they brought with them Egyptian pounds which 
were declared by military decree to be legal tender in both areas. 
The Turkish paper note was demonetized, but Turkish gold and 
silver coins were permitted to circulate. In 1920 the areas now 
included in the republics of Syria and Lebanon were mandated 
to France, while Palestine, Iraq, and Transjordan became man- 
dates under Britain. On April 2, 1922, the French conferred upon 
the Banque de Syrie, a French corporation organized to take 
over the agencies of the Imperial Ottoman Bank in the Levant, 
the exclusive note-issuing privilege for the French mandate. 
Shortly thereafter the Egyptian notes were withdrawn from 
circulation and Syrian pound notes, equivalent to 20 French 
francs, were issued in their place. 

In Palestine, the Egyptian pound was declared legal tender on 
November 23, 1917, and continued to circulate until November 1, 
1927, when the Palestinian pound was introduced. It is managed 
by the Palestinian Currency Board, which sits in London and 
issues notes and subsidiary and minor currency on the deposit of 
an equivalent amount of sterling with the Board. The Palestinian 
pound is maintained at parity with sterling and until recently 
was freely interchangeable with it. The Palestinian pound was 
also designated the official currency of Transjordan, an arrange- 
ment which remained in effect even after Transjordan became 
an independent kingdom in 1946. 

When the British captured Iraq from the Turks during World 
War I, they introduced the Indian rupee, which was not replaced 
by a national currency until April 1, 1932. The new currency, 
the Iraqi dinar, is issued by the Iraq Currency Board which, 
like the Palestinian Board, also sits in London. The Iraqi dinar 
is inter-convertible with sterling and is maintained at parity 
with it. Sterling deposited with both the Palestinian and Iraq 
boards is invested in British Government, Commonwealth Gov- 


‘ Transfers into sterling are made at the official rate of 97.5 Egyptian piasters to the pound 
sterling. 
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ernment, and British Colonial securities. The earnings above 
what is needed for the expenses of the Boards and their agents 
are divided between a reserve fund and contributions to the 
budgets of the local governments. Both the Iraq and Palestinian 
boards have substantial reserve funds in excess of their liabilities. 


THE STERLING AREA 


Before World War II the sterling area consisted of a loose 
association of countries which had close economic ties with 
Britain, maintained a fixed exchange rate between their cur- 
rencies and the pound, and tended to keep all or a large part of 
their foreign exchange reserves in London. Except in the case of 
British colonies, mandates, and protectorates, whose currency 
systems had been established by the British Government, the 
sterling area was a purely voluntary arrangement based on the 
desire of a number of countries to tie their currencies to sterling 
rather than to gold or the dollar. The system developed after 
Britain departed from the gold standard in 1931; by 1939 the 
membership included all of the British Empire (except Canada 
and Newfoundland), the Scandinavian and Baltic countries, 
Portugal, Iraq, Egypt, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.§ In 1939 
the Scandinavian and Baltic countries and Portugal dropped 
out, but during the war Iceland, the Faroe Islands, and the 
Belgian Congo were added. British financial agreements with 
Iran and Ethiopia linked these countries to the sterling area 
system and extended to them certain of its privileges and con- 
trols. For a time the Free French territories, including Syria 
and Lebanon, were also unofficial members of the sterling 
area. 

Until the outbreak of war in 1939 the currencies of the sterling 
area were freely convertible into dollars and other currencies, 
and no attempt was made to control trade through exchange 
regulations. In September 1939, however, rigid exchange controls 
were introduced throughout the sterling area with the exception 
of Iraq, which did not follow suit until November 1941. These 
regulations followed the general instructions laid down by the 


* National Bank of Egypt notes are employed in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which withdrew 
from the sterling area with Egypt in 1947. 
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British Treasury and administered by the Bank of England as 
its agent. They may be summarized as follows: 
1. Members of the sterling area were to turn over their surplus Ca- 
nadian and U. S. dollars, Swiss francs, and other so-called hard cur- 


rencies acquired in current trade to the London Exchange Pool in exchange 
for sterling credits. 


2. Capital transfers outside of the sterling area were prohibited, but 
residents of the sterling area could transfer capital freely within the area. 


3. Except for transactions with the United States, Switzerland, and 
Sweden, all payments to and from nonresidents of the sterling area were 
to be made to and from special accounts in London. Only certain types 
of balances could be used in paying for exports from sterling area coun- 
tries. For example, pounds from the sale of capital assets in sterling area 
countries by nonresidents could not be used to pay for exports from the 
sterling area. The proceeds of such transactions were to be placed in 
blocked accounts and their use limited to the purchase of certain securities. 


4. Sterling area countries needing dollars, francs, and other hard cur- 
rencies for essential imports were to obtain them from the London 
Exchange Pool. 

Until the end of 1944 the sterling area countries in the Middle 
East were granted sufficient dollar exchange to purchase all im- 
ports from the United States which were approved by the Middle 
East Supply Center (MESC).¢ In other words, so long as shipping 
and the supplies of foreign commodities were short, there was no 
need for conserving foreign exchange by rationing the available 
supply in the London pool among the sterling area members. 
But with the easing of the shipping situation in the Mediterra- 
nean and elsewhere, MESC controls were relaxed and a more 
direct procedure for conserving foreign exchange was inaugurated 
in 1945. Under the terms of an Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 
January of that year, the total amount of currencies of the 
United States, Canada, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland which 
would be made available to Egypt from the London pool during 
1945 was fixed at approximately $40 million. It became the duty 
of the local Egyptian control authorities to limit the sales of 
foreign exchange to Egyptians to this figure. A similar agree- 
ment was signed by the British and Iraqi Governments in May 
1945, limiting the amount of hard currencies available from the 
London pool to $14 million in 1945. 


_*The MESC was an Anglo-American organization whose principal function was to approve 
licenses for imports irito the Middle East from Allied-controlled sources of supply during the war. 
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LIMITATION OF THE NOTE ISSUE 


The currency systems which the British established in their 
colonies, mandates, and protectorates were based on orthodox 
financial principles and left little leeway for monetary manipula- 
tion on the part of the local governments. Although the currency 
issuing mechanism and authority differ somewhat from country 
to country, the general principle is that currency notes are issued 
only against the tender of sterling, and that a 100 per cent sterling 
reserve must be maintained at all times. 

Although the 100 per cent sterling reserve system effectively 
limits the ability of the local authorities to expand the volume of 
currency, inflation occurred in Egypt during World War I and 
throughout the Middle East in World War II directly as a result 
of Allied expenditures. The sterling reserve system enabled 
Britain to obtain all of the local currency it needed for purchases 


in the sterling area countries, while the sterling area exchange 


control system, together with Allied shipping and commodity 
controls, prevented those countries from utilizing the sterling 
for the purchase of dollars and other hard currencies or for the 
importation of commodities. Consequently there occurred a 
several-fold expansion of the currencies of the sterling area 
countries.’ 


BANKING 


The banking structure of the Middle Eastern countries has 
important implications for their monetary systems, for monetary 
management requires not only the ability to limit the note issue 
but also the existence of a banking system responsive to the usual 


7The accompanying table shows the expansion of currency and demand deposits in Egypt, 
Iraq, and Palestine (in millions of currency units): 


Note Circulation Demand Deposits 
End of 1939 August 1947 End of 1939 Date as Indicated 
Egypt LE 26.0 £E 120.0 £E 35.0 LE 268.0 (Nov. 1946) 
Iraq ID 5.2 ID 35.9 ID 22.0 ID 18.8 (Sept. 1947) 
Palestine £P 7.8 £P 43.0 £P 12.8 £P 85.7 (Sept. 1947) 


The official exchange rate on the Palestinian pound (£P) is $4.03; the Iraqi dinar (ID) $4. 03; 
and the Egyptian pound (£E) $4.13. Note circulation and demand deposit figures from United 
Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Nov. 1947), Pp. 103-7. 
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measures of credit control. Yet the conditions for bank credit 
control do not exist in most Middle East countries at the present 
time. 

Commercial banking in the Middle East is largely in the hands 
of foreign-owned and foreign-managed banks, some of which, such 
as Barclay’s (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) and the Otto- 
man Bank, have branches in several Middle East countries. A 
few of the foreign-owned banks, as for example the National 
Bank of Egypt and the Anglo-Palestine Bank, are incorporated 
under the laws of the countries in which they operate and a part 
of their capital is subscribed locally.* Although French, Belgian, 
Greek, and Turkish banking capital is represented, British banks 
are dominant in the sterling area countries.* The foreign banks, 
many of which have their head offices in Europe, are concerned 
largely with financing foreign trade and furthering the com- 
mercial interests of foreign countries in the area. They tend to 
keep their reserves and portfolio investments in the form of 
foreign deposits and securities, principally sterling, and show 
little interest in financing locally-owned industrial enterprises. 
Their funds flow in and out of the country in accordance with 
profitability and convenience. Surplus funds and reserves tend 
to be held abroad. Except to a limited extent in Egypt, there is 
no money market worthy of the name, so that discounting and 
open market operations have little significance. Banking laws 
and regulations are generally lax. 

There are no central banks in the sterling area countries of the 
Middle East in the western sense of the term, although the 
National Bank of Egypt does preform certain limited central 
banking functions. In this connection it should be noted that the 
Egyptian Government has expressed its intention of nationalizing 

* The two largest locally-owned and managed banks in the Middle East are the Banque Misr of 
Egypt and the Banque Mellie Iran (National Bank of Iran). Other locally-owned banks include 
the Arab Bank, Ltd., with headquarters in Jerusalem and operating several branches in the Middle 
East, and the Rafidain Bank, established in 1941 as the state bank of Iraq. 

*The principal Britishowned banks operating in Egypt are the National Bank of Egypt, 
Barclay’s Bank (D.C. and O.), the Ottoman Bank (head office in Istanbul), and the Ionian Bank. 
In Palestine the three largest banks are, in the order named, the Anglo-Palestine Bank, Barclay’s 


(D.C. and O.), and the Ottoman Bank — all British-owned and controlled. In Iraq the Eastern 


Bank, the Imperial Bank of Iran, and the Ottoman Bank, likewise all British-owned, are the 
leading banks. 
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the National Bank of Egypt and of bestowing on it the powers 
of a central bank. The Jewish Agency has also recommended the 
establishment of a central bank for the proposed Jewish state in 
Palestine. The control of banking by Middle East governments 
is being strengthened further by the introduction of exchange 
controls over capital transactions. Before and during the war 
there were no restrictions on capital transfers between countries 
in the sterling area. With Egypt’s departure from the sterling 
area, however, controls over all capital movements in that 
country have been imposed, and similar controls are likely to be 
exercised by the new Palestinian states even if they should 
return to the sterling area. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Long under the influence of British financial administrators 
and advisers, the sterling area countries of the Middle East have 
followed extremely conservative fiscal policies. Palestine and 
Iraq have almost negligible public debts and Egypt’s debt was 
acquired as a result of the excessive financial practices of the 
Khedives who ruled prior to the British occupation in 1882. 
During 1944 Egypt converted the bulk of its public debt, esti- 
mated in September 1943 at £E. 102 million, from a foreign 
held debt payable in sterling to a domestically held debt payable 
in Egyptian pounds. Egypt plans to retire the entire debt, which 
in 1945 had been reduced to £.E.-92 million, within thirty years. 
This objective may not be realized, however, if Egypt carries 
out its ambitious public works program in the face of probably 
declining public revenues over the next decade. 

Large public expenditures financed by local government bor- 
rowing generally require a flexible money system. Although for 
a time the countries of the Middle East may be able to borrow 
surplus funds from the banks and the public without currency 
expansion, an inelastic currency supply will eventually interfere 
with fiscal operations. It may be argued, of course, that a rigid 
monetary system is necessary to prevent financial excesses of 
the governments. Be that as it may, the Middle East govern- 
ments will soon discover that a more liberal monetary manage- 
ment is an important requisite of fiscal and economic autonomy. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Measured in terms of sterling, the foreign exchange position of 
Egypt, Iraq, and Palestine is strong. As a consequence of large 
Allied expenditures during the war, the sterling balances of the 
currency boards, banks, and private citizens of these countries 
accumulated rapidly.‘* But none of these countries has any 
appreciable gold or dollar reserves. Iraq and Palestine turned all 
their hard currency earnings into the London exchange pool; 
Egypt has a gold currency reserve of about $50 million, but only 
a small working balance in dollars. Since the use of sterling is 
subject to British foreign exchange control regulations, even for 
purchases within the sterling area itself, the true foreign ex- 
change position of these countries depends upon their ability to 
use accumulated sterling balances to make payments in other 
countries or to convert them into other currencies. 

Under the terms of the Anglo-American Financial Agreement 
of July 1946, Britain agreed to make currently acquired sterling 
freely convertible into dollars within one year. Britain further 
agreed to negotiate with the countries of the sterling area and 
other holders of sterling balances concerning the release of those 
balances for current transactions, and to make such releases 
subject to the convertibility obligation. Pursuant to these pro- 
visions, Britain reached agreements with both Egypt and Iraq 
regarding the use of their sterling holdings. No agreement was 
made with Palestine since Palestine’s exchange controls were 


administered by the British Government. The Anglo-Egyptian 


Agreement (June 30, 1947) provided that out of Egypt’s ac- 
cumulated balances amounting to some £400 million, £8 
million would be released in the second half of 1947, £12 million 
would be released on a nonrenewable basis to provide working 
balances, and a further £14 to £15 million would be released 
for financing the imports from Britain which had already been 
contracted for by British firms."* Additional releases were to be 
made in subsequent years in accordance with terms to be nego- 


‘Latest published estimates of the sterling balances of the three countries are as follows: 
Egypt (and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), £320 million; Iraq, £100 million; Palestine (and Trans- 
jordan), £128 million. (The Economist, Feb. 1, 1947, p. 202. Latest figure for Egyptian holdings is 
to be found in The Economist, Jan. 10, 1948, p. 73). 

" The Economist, July 5, 1947, Pp. 27. 
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tiated later. By the terms of this agreement, Egypt withdrew 
from the sterling area and was consequently no longer under 
any obligation to turn over its hard currency earnings to London. 
But at the same time, Egypt gave up certain rights enjoyed by 
sterling area members, including the right of free capital transfers 
within the sterling area. 

A somewhat more generous agreement was reached with Iraq 
in August 1947. All of Iraq’s official sterling holdings, amounting 
to about £60 million, were to be released over a five-year period. 
Nine million pounds were scheduled for immediate release the 
first year, plus an additional £9 million to cover outstanding 
contracts and the repayment of advances by the Iraq Petroleum 
Company to the Iraqi Government.” 

Unfortunately, these agreements had to be amended with the 
suspension of sterling convertibility on August 20, 1947. A new 
agreement was entered into between Britain and Iraq in Novem- 
ber 1947 whereby the latter was required to limit its gross pay- 
ments to hard currency countries to £5,750,000 over the period 
ending June 30, 1948. It is expected that this amount will be in 
excess of Iraq’s own hard currency earnings, which it will con- 
tinue to turn over to the sterling area dollar pool. As a member 
of the sterling area, Iraq will be free to use its sterling for pur- 
chases in the sterling area and from certain other countries which 
are members of the so-called transferable account system." 
Capital transfers are also permitted within the sterling area but 
not with other countries except with the permission of the 
British authorities. 

As members of the transferable account system, Egypt and the 
Sudan are free to use currently acquired sterling for purchases 
not only within the sterling area but with the other countries 
which are members of the system. Certain balances were also 
released from Egypt’s holdings of accumulated sterling under 
the agreement of June 30, 1946, but these were no longer con- 
vertible into dollars after August 20, 1947. According to the new 


The Economist, Nov. 22, 1947, p. 854. 

8 The transferable account countries comprise Argentina, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, the Nether- 
lands currency area, Egypt and the Sudan, Ethiopia, Finland, Iran, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, and Uruguay. With certain exceptions, sterling is freely transferable to and from 
these countries for current transactions with one another and with the sterling area. 
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Anglo-Egyptian agreement of January 1948, Britain will release 
£21 million from Egypt’s accumulated balances for use in 1948; 
an additional £11 million will be made available as a working 
balance. The agreement also provides that Britain will convert 
up to £6,250,000 sterling held by Egypt into dollars and other 
hard currencies, and will sell Egypt an additional $4 million for 
sterling to permit Egypt to pay its subscription to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and Bank.“ 

In February 1948, Britain announced the formal withdrawal 
of Palestine from the sterling area and the blocking of Palestine’s 
sterling balances, pending the fate of this troubled land after the 
termination of the mandate on May 15, 1948.'* According to the 
formal announcement, this action was taken to safeguard the 
reserves of Palestine for the use of the projected new states. The 
announcement also stated that the way would be left open for 
the re-entry of Palestine into the sterling area after the new 
governments were established. Provision was made for the 
release of £7 million from the blocked balances (now totalling 
about £100 million) for Palestine’s requirements until May 15. 
The withdrawal of Palestine from the sterling area also means 
the technical withdrawal of Transjordan, with which Palestine 
shares a common currency. However, in accordance with an 
arrangement with the British Government, Transjordan has 
already applied for readmission. It is to be presumed that Trans- 
jordan will now establish a separate currericy independent of 
that of Palestine. 

Should the establishment of new Arab and Jewish states in 
Palestine be carried through in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s recommendation, foreign exchange controls will no 
longer be administered by the British as at present, but by the 
respective governments. Since Palestine’s present foreign ex- 
change reserves consist entirely of sterling deposits and securities 
held by the Currency Board and by the banks, the foreign ex- 
change position of the two states will depend upon what kind 
of agreement they make with the British Government in respect 


“ Egypt's quota in the International Monetary Fund and its subscription to the International 
Bank were increased from $40 million to $60 million by action of the Boards of Governors in 
September 1947. 

“ New York Times, Feb. 23, 1948, p. 4- 
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to the use of their accumulated sterling balances (however these 
balances may be divided between them) for purchases in the 
sterling area and for conversion into hard currencies. Presum- 
ably an arrangement will be made similar in character to those 
with Egypt and Iraq, whereby a portion of the existing balances 
will be released and another portion blocked for gradual release 
in the future. The details will depend in part upon whether the 
two states become members of the sterling area. 


THE DOLLAR PROBLEM 


The dollars and other hard currencies which are made available 
to Egypt and Iraq under the most recent agreements with Great 
Britain fall far short of their demands. Both countries have 
substantial deficits in their trade with the Western Hemisphere 
and depend upon the conversion of their sterling receipts to make 
it up. A special dollar problem will therefore continue to exist so 
long as there are limitations on the convertibility of sterling. 

In addition to the dollar problem, however, there is an over-all 
balance of payments problem, particularly in the case of Egypt. 
Since a large portion of the sterling holdings of these countries 
will remain unavailable for the purchase of imports, foreign 
payments will be limited by current receipts from exports of 
goods and services, and such releases of accumulated sterling 
balances as are permitted by the British authorities. Swollen 
currencies and acute shortages of consumers’ goods, plus the 
requirements of materials and capital equipment needed for 
postwar public works and industrialization projects, have re- 
sulted in a potential demand for imports considerably in excess 
of the means of payment. Because of the expected substantial 
increase in royalty payments from petroluem production, the 
outlook for Iraq’s balance of payments is somewhat brighter than 
Egypt’s. 

The balance of payments position of Palestine is somewhat 
better than that of either Egypt or Iraq, both as regards its dollar 
supply and its over-all position. Principally because of Palestine’s 
dollar capital imports and its large diamond exports to the 
United States, it was the only Middle East sterling area country 
which had a current dollar surplus throughout the war, and was 
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thus a net contributor to the sterling area pool. Capital imports 
in the form of loans and contributions by Jewish organizations 
in Europe and the Western Hemisphere, and capital brought in 
by Jewish immigrants have also made up the substantial dif- 
ference between Palestine’s merchandise imports and exports. 
The withdrawal of British troops and civilian administrators 
will of course eliminate an important source of invisible income 
for Palestine. However, it is expected that during the next few 
years a large Jewish immigration will continue to produce 
substantial loans and contributions from world Jewry. 

All three countries could probably improve their balance of 
payments position by a devaluation of their currencies, which 
have become substantially overvalued as a result of wartime 
inflation. Wholesale prices in Egypt and Palestine are three times 
their prewar level, while prices in Iraq are five and a half times 
above it. The recent readjustment of several European currencies 
to more realistic exchange values may increase the pressure on 
all Middle East countries to take steps to improve their com- 
petitive position in world markets by altering their rates as well. 


CONCLUSION 


The growth of nationalism and the concomitant withdrawal of 
foreign economic and political control in the Middle East is being 
accompanied by an increasing degree of monetary sovereignty. 
This must necessarily be so because true economic and political 
independence cannot exist without the right to control the quan- 
tity of money and credit, or the right to supervise foreign ex- 
change transactions and the disposition of monetary reserves. 
But so long as sterling remains inconvertible, countries whose 
monetary reserves consist entirely of sterling assets, whether 
they be members of the sterling area or not, have little choice but 
to conform their exchange control regulations to the conditions 
under which Great Britain is prepared to make their sterling 
holdings available for payments to other countries. 

On the other hand, formal membership in the sterling area 
provides certain common advantages which are not open to 
nonmembers. So long as Britain administers the sterling area 
with due regard for the interests of all of its members, the result 
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need not involve exploitation or unfavorable foreign domination. 
That participation in the sterling area can be compatible with 
full economic and political sovereignty is amply demonstrated by 
its operation with respect to the members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, among whom arrangements vary widely 
with respect to the issue of currency, foreign exchange control 
regulations, and the holding of independent gold and dollar 
reserves. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the sterling area countries 
of the Middle East can very possibly secure their monetary 
autonomy without following the example of Egypt in leaving the 
sterling area. In fact Egypt’s departure appears to have been 
motivated by a desire for an outward expression of independence 
from Britain and not to have been based on a careful calculation 
of the economic consequences. Far more significant for the finan- 
cial independence and welfare of the Middle East countries than 
membership or non-membership in the sterling area is the kind 
of agreement which they will be able to make with Britain as to 
the use of sterling assets which they now hold or may acquire in 
the future. 
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SOLUTIONS TO 
THE PROBLEM OF 
THE TURKISH STRAITS 


A Brief Appraisal 


Norman F. Padelford 


O SOME people it may seem strange that the water link 
between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean should be 


a major issue of power politics in an age when transport 
is spanning the globe by air and mankind is faced with the por- 
tentous technology of atomic energy. Yet tied up with the status 
of the Turkish Straits zone are security interests of states both 
great and small, national ambitions and suspicions, and the 
economic welfare of many peoples. The political course of the 
entire region which we call the Middle East will be affected by 
the type of regime that is to govern the administration of this 
waterway. While possibly not the root of the deep division be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the Western powers today, the problem 
exhibits in itself many of the key issues in the struggle for a new 
adjustment of international relations. 

The present-day question stems from a Soviet request that 
the Montreux Convention of 1936 be revised; specifically, a 
proposal that control of the waterway be vested in the Black Sea 


v Norman J. Pape.rorp, Professor of International Relations at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, served during the war as consultant in the Department of 
State. In 1945 he accompanied Secretary Byrnes to the London Council of Foreign 
Ministers as adviser on international waterway questions. 
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powers, and that defense of the Straits become a joint under- 
taking of Turkey and the Soviet Union rather than the re- 
sponsibility of Turkey under international agreement. In some 
respects the current controversy is essentially a modern version 
of a triangular struggle for power which has gone on for over a 
century and a half between Turkey, seeking to exercise full 
sovereignty over the Straits; Russia, endeavoring to obtain a 
foothold at the Straits in order at once to prevent others from 
commanding the warm water approach to its Black Sea coasts 
and to place itself in a position to exercise a hand in Mediterranean 
affairs; and the Western powers, wishing to protect the routes to 
the east and their valuable trade with the Levant. The novel 
characteristic of the present situation is that the United States 
and the Soviet Union, instead of European states alone, have 
become arrayed as the main protagonists. This in itself imparts 
new meaning to the problem. 

The first move to bring about a modification in the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Montreux Convention was made by the 
Soviet Union in September 1939. During Turkish Foreign Minis- 
ter Saracoglu’s visit to Moscow at that time, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov proposed a pact of mutual assistance, one of 
the stipulations of which would be that Turkey agreed to close 
the Straits to all warships of non-Black Sea powers.? Turkey 
rejected the proposal, signing instead a pact of mutual assistance 
with Great Britain and France which was couched in more gen- 
eral terms, although it specifically exempted Turkey from taking 
any action which might lead to hostilities with the U.S.S.R. A 
year later the Soviet Union apparently requested Hitler’s consent 


1 For background information, see the following publications: Erik Briiel, International Straits, a 
Treatise on International Law, 2 vols. (London, 1947); The Problem of the Turkish Straits, U. S. 
Department of State Publication 2752, Near Eastern Series 5 (Washington, 1947); Ahmed Sikri 
Esmer, “The Straits: Crux of World Politics,” Foreign Affairs, XXV (1947), pp. 290-302; Cemil 
Bilsel, “‘The Turkish Straits in the Light of Recent Turkish-Soviet Russian Correspondence,” 
American Fournal of International Law, XLI (1947), pp. 427-47; Cyril E. Black, “The Turkish 
Straits and the Great Powers,” Foreign Policy Report, Oct. 1, 1947. 

* Reports that Molotov requested Russian bases within the Straits at this time have not been 
substantiated, and were specifically denied by him in his report to the Fifth Extraordinary Session 
of the Supreme Soviet on October 31, 1939. For his version of the talks as reported on this occasion, 
see New York Times, Nov. 1, 1939, p. 8. For light on the talks from captured German documents, 
see Raymond James Sontag and James Stuart Beddie, eds., Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-194!, 
Department of State Publication 3023 (Washington, 1948), pp. 80-118, passim. 
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to its acquiring a base for land and naval forces in the Straits.’ 
Moscow was rebuffed again, for Germany then entertained 
long-range plans for the Middle East. Faced finally with the 
German invasion, the Soviet Union declared its fidelity to the 
Montreux Convention on August 10, 1941. This pronouncement, 
however, would appear to have been dictated by the exigencies of 
the moment, for in the autumn of 1943, when the tide had turned 
and Berlin was making soundings for a separate peace, the 
Kremlin tried again to obtain its former objective. But not even a 
German Government faced with the specter of ultimate defeat 
was willing to pay the price such a vital change in the strategic 
situation would have entailed, especially as it was tied in with a 
demand for a free hand in the Middle East.‘ 

Frustrated by Turkey and by Germany, the Soviet Govern- 
ment did not hesitate to press its case with the Western powers at 
the Yalta Conference in February 1945. Couching its first ap- 
proach in vague terms, the Soviet delegation expressed the belief 
that the regime of the Straits should be altered after the war, and 
after a discussion of the general proposition obtained the agree- 
ment of the United States and Great Britain. Moving forward 
more boldly at Potsdam, the Soviets asked for a revision of the 
Montreux Convention which would accord them greater security 
and bring the Straits regime into line with what they euphe- 
mistically called “present-day conditions.’’ President Truman 
and Prime Minister Attlee assented, and it was agreed that there 
should be direct conversations between each of the three govern- 
ments and the Turkish Government.* President Truman insisted, 
however, that the Turkish Straits, in company with European 
international inland waterways, be handled on an international 
basis in view of the fact, as he said, that “one of the persistent 
causes for wars in Europe in the last two centuries has been the 
selfish control of the waterways of Europe.” ? 

In line with the Potsdam Agreement, the United States, 


* James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New York, 1947), pp. 288-90. 

* Time, December 23, 1946, p. 10, quoting documents captured from German archives. 

* Text of Yalta Agreement in New York Times, March 25, 1947, pp. 14-15. 

* Text of Potsdam Agreement, idid. See also Byrnes, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

* Radio address on returning from Potsdam Conference. Department of State Bulletin, X11 
(August 12, 1945), p. 212. 
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British, and Turkish governments each expressed themselves in 
favor of keeping the basic principles of the Montreux Convention 
regarding the passage of vessels, but of modernizing it by linking 
it to the United Nations organization and eliminating Japan asa 
contracting party. The Soviet Union, however, in its note of 
August 7, 1946, proposed the establishment of an entirely “new 
regime” for the Straits which would be the sole prerogative of 
Turkey and “other Black Sea powers.” In addition, it came 
forward openly once more with the substance of what it had 
demanded of Turkey and Germany in 1939 and 1940. It proposed 
that Turkey and the Soviet Union enter into a special bilateral 
defense arrangement to prevent “utilization of the Straits by 
other countries for aims hostile to the Black Sea powers.” In 
justification it alleged injury to itself by Turkey’s having allowed 
one Italian and fourteen German auxiliary war vessels to pass 
into the Black Sea during the war, and asserted that the Mon- 
treux regime — which entrusts defense of the Straits to Turkey 
— “does not insure conditions under which the use of these 
Straits for purposes inimical to the Black Sea powers would be 
prevented.”’® 

The 1945-1946 exchange of notes clearly reveals that the 
Western powers and Turkey are not thinking in anything like the 
same terms as the Soviet Union. The former contemplate an 
international arrangement generally resembling the Montreux 
regime which would guarantee free passage to the merchant 
vessels of all nations but limit the passage of war vessels in such 
a way as to safeguard Turkish independence and the security of 
the Black Sea states. They would leave both the administration 
and defense of the Straits to a Turkey free to exercise its own 
sovereignty, but responsible to the United Nations in such a way 
as to protect the peace and security of all. Moreover, these states 
are unanimous in believing that generally speaking all powers 
which are situated near the Straits or whose shipping forms a 
substantial part of the traffic through them should participate in 
the agreement regulating their use. 


* For texts of Montreux Convention and basic diplomatic notes, see Harry N. Howard, The Prod- 
lem of the Turkish Straits, Department of State Publication 2752, Near East Series 5 (Washington, 
1947). 
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Assuming that words mean what they say, the Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, is after a regime which will exclude all Western 
states from any participation in Straits affairs, which will give 
the U.S.S.R. domination of the administration and defense of the 
Straits, and which will place that vital part of Turkey as com- 
pletely under Soviet control as is Dairen in Chinas This is tradi- 
tional Russian imperialism in full swing. 

Recognizing the import of Russian policy, the United States 
and Great Britain have made common cause with Turkey in 
rejecting the extreme Soviet proposals. The Turks, fearing that 
they might be subjected to pressure or attack as a result of their 
stand, and in view of the heightening impasse between the Great 
Powers, in the winter of 1946-47 appealed to the United States 
for economic and military aid to help uphold their nation in the 
face of the heavy drain on its economy necessitated by years of 
mobilization against the danger of aggression. This aid was 
accorded by the United States under the Truman Doctrine. In 
the terms of the Agreement of July 12, 1947, governing the ap- 
plication of the aid program, it was frankly stated that the 
assistance granted by the United States was to “enable Turkey 
to strengthen the security forces which Turkey requires for pro- 
tection of her freedom and independence and at the same time to 
continue to maintain the stability of her economy.”* The mean- 
ing of this agreement in relation to the Straits dispute is patently 
clear. It aligns the United States with Turkey in full opposition 
to the realization of the stated Soviet objectives. 


II 


The notes exchanged among the powers and Turkey since 
the Potsdam Conference show that there is accord in principle 
on the freedom of passage of merchant vessels, and in general, on 
the terms of passage of war vessels. There is little doubt, although 
it has not been explicitly remarked, that all parties are in favor of 
dropping Japan from the roster of contracting parties. Japan had 
little shipping visit the Straits, and was included in the 1923 and 
1936 conventions merely because it had been a member of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers in World War I. 


* Department of State Bulletin, XV11 (July 20, 1947), p. 144. 
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Beyond these points there is no semblance of accord at the 
present time among the opposing states. The specific central 
question is who shall have the right to administer and defend the 
Straits: whether it is to be Turkey by virtue of an international 
convention as at present, or is to be the Soviet Union and the 
other Black Sea powers by virtue of their peculiar interest in the 
waterway. On the answer to this crux of the problem depends 
the solution of such subsidiary questions as whether the Mon- 
treux Convention should be “revised” or supplanted by a “new” 
regime; whether or not Turkey should have the right to close the 
Straits in time of emergency or war; and what control, if any, the 
United Nations should have over the Straits. 

The Montreux Convention provided that Turkey might close 
the Straits to the passage of all war vessels (including those of 
Black Sea powers) if it became involved in war as a belligerent 
or believed itself threatened with war. The Council of the League 
of Nations was given power, however, to issue by a two-thirds 
vote, in conjunction with a majority of the signatories of the 
Montreux Convention, a resolution directing Turkey to discon- 
tinue any closure of the Straits in the face of a threat of war. 
This arrangement contained no assurance to the U.S.S.R. that it 
could get the Straits closed to non-Black Sea war vessels if it 
felt such to be desirable, nor that it could get the Straits opened 
for the passage of its own vessels if Turkey had chosen to close 
them. 

For the reinforcement of Soviet policies respecting the Straits, 
as well as for the certain defense of the passage against possible 
enemies and the procurement of a stepping stone to additional 
power in the Mediterranean and Middle East, the Soviet Union 
wishes a dominating hand in the administration of the waterway 
and bases in the zone of the Straits. To this end it desires the 
exclusion of all save the Black Sea countries (which under “‘pres- 
ent conditions” would be comprised of Turkey, the U.S.S.R., 
Ukranian S.S.R., Rumania, and Bulgaria — four of whose five 
votes the Soviets could now command) from participation in a 
Straits regime. Since the Russians cannot count upon sufficient 
support in the United Nations to be confident of carrying resolu- 
tions favorable to their conception of security, they omit in their 
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proposals any provision for authorizing intervention by the 
United Nations Security Council. 

Over the years Russian governments have acquired a convic- 
tion that their nation is menaced from the direction of the Straits. 
They have seen British naval might roaming the eastern Medi- 
terranean, bringing political action as well as military victory in 
its wake. They have seen in past periods of time unfriendly 
governments at the Porte, and though since the Turkish and 
Russian revolutions Turkish statesmen have proclaimed that the 
policy of their state is founded upon the necessity of friendship 
with Russia, Kremlin officials have been fearful as they have 
seen British, German, and American influence ascendant in 
Turkey, leading that nation in divers directions in world politics. 
They have seen fleets of American bombers winging from North 
African bases to drop bombs in the Balkans, with all the implica- 
tions this holds for the future, particularly if foreign bases should 
creep closer to the U.S.S.R. 

A look at a map from the mental perspective of a conference 
room in the Kremlin will show why Russian attention gravitates 
to the Straits. Vast land mileages protect the Soviet Union from 
Western Europe. But the Straits and the narrow isthmus of 
Turkey are virtually an open gate leading directly from Mediter- 
ranean seats of naval and air power toward the Ukraine, the 
Donets Basin, and the Caucasus. Even with a dominant position 
in the Balkans, a Russian can sense a feeling of being bottled up 
without control of this vulnerable gateway. He can imagine that 
Turkey would not be able to bar the passage if a great power 
were to apply itself to the task of forcing the way. And with 
foreign military aid habitually being given to Turkey, the Rus- 
sian can imagine that foreign air and naval forces might some 
day come to be based on Turkish soil a scant 160 miles across the 
Black Sea from the Crimea, and next door to the critical oil 
installations of Batum and the Georgian isthmus. 

It is with some such thoughts in mind that successive Russian 
governments repeatedly have sought a controlling hand in the 
Straits and bases near their shores; the increasing importance of 
air power has heightened the tension of Soviet leaders of today 
until they have come to believe that Turkey, Greece, and lands 
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farther afield must be neutralized as potential bases for hostile 
action. But while due consideration should be given to the legiti- 
mate apprehensions of the Russians, the consequences of their 
securing an exclusive hand at the Straits and establishing bases 
in Turkey must likewise be weighed, for security is a two-way 
proposition. Nor is it at all certain, even when one accords devel- 
opments their most generous interpretation, that the Kremlin 
entertains only ideas of security to the exclusion of national 
expansion. The Western powers cannot permit an arrangement 
at the Straits which, while making the Soviet Union more secure, 
destroys the security of the states which border the Aegean and 
the Mediterranean. For a durable solution there must be an 
equitable balancing of the security requirement of all parties 
concerned. In which direction does the answer lie? 


Ill 


If the Straits regime were to be vested exclusively in Turkey 
and the other Black Sea powers, the principle of truly interna- 
tional participation in Straits’ conventions which has prevailed 
for over seventy-five years would be overthrown. Presuming that 
the Soviets would insist on the inclusion of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
the “new regime” which they favor would under “ present condi- 
tions,” as already pointed out, permit the Soviet Union to muster 
four votes favorable to its position, to Turkey’s one vote in 
opposition. If the regime had any real powers, only the possession 
of a sole veto power could protect Turkey’s sovereignty. In view 
of attitudes expressed in the past by Soviet representatives on 
the respective roles of great and small states, it is hard to believe 
that the U.S.S.R. would long tolerate an arrangement which 
would allow Turkey to block Soviet decisions. Hence, it is more 
than likely that a Straits regime composed along the lines of the 
Soviet proposal would become a subservient tool of the U.S.S.R. 

Traffic statistics for the period between the two World Wars 
show that many nations have a substantial mercantile interest in 
the manner in which the Straits are handled. British, Italian, 
and Greek merchant shipping regularly exceeded the tonnage of 
Soviet shipping through the Straits. Norwegian tonnage has 
often been greater than that of the Soviet Union, while German, 
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French, and Dutch shipping have been extensive, and U. S. 
shipping by no means negligible.'* It is only just that all mem- 
bers of the United Nations whose shipping habitually frequents 
the Turkish Straits in sizable amounts should have some guaran- 
tee to assure them freedom of passage. 

Recalling Soviet inclinations to restrict the amount of foreign 
shipping visiting areas under Russian control, other powers have 
a basis for fearing that a Soviet dominated regime might in time 
result in the imposition of technical requirements which would 
reduce foreign traffic through the Straits, even though they 
should be proclaimed open to the commercial vessels of all coun- 
tries. For this reason they believe the Straits regime must be 
founded and operated on a broader base than that of Turkey and 
other Black Sea states alone. 

Moreover, the organization of a Soviet-Turkish “joint means 
of defense of the Straits for the prevention of the utilization of 
the Straits by other countries for aims hostile to the Black Sea 
Powers” has implications of a far-reaching nature. It would 
pave the way for the establishment of a firm Soviet foothold 
within Turkish territory, which in turn might easily come to 
mean participation in many phases of Turkish military affairs in 
one way or another related to the “defense of the Straits.” 
Judging by what happened in the Baltic states in 1939 following 
their negotiation of joint defense agreements with the Soviet 


'° Registered net shipping in Turkish Straits in sample years (in tons): 


1923 1929 1938 
British... ..... sees 1,994,689 2,778,946 2,890,184 
Ree se — 117,673 1545413 
ae ee. 380,817 422,436 372,842 
GUESS ts vhccescscdees 632,087 897,847 408,073 
Saree 167,651 643,566 627,384 
Ns ans ew dina tie oie 276,283 1,243,082 1,576,094 
MN. Sut. cee. 35538,205 1,604,666 
Norwegian. ............. — 905,048 743,700 
onc oe Saas 457,564 489,164 647,391 
GE esos itive. 68,498 572,095 740,098 
SE Se eee 296,322 _— 2,875,777 
on ates, “SA pnp gat Be ae 222,481 287,187 275,545 
Yugoslav. .............. _ 64,948 67,040 


Figures are lacking in some instances. Compiled by Harry N. Howard from numerous sources, but 
primarily Rapports de la Commission des Détroits 2 la Société des Nations (1924-35); République 
Turque. Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Rapports Annuel sur le Mouvement des Navires a Travers 
les Détroits et des Aberonefs Civils entre la Méditerranée et la Mer Noire (Istanbul, 1936-1941). 
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Union, and by what has happened at Dairen as a result of the 
Sino-Soviet pact of 1945, Soviet armed forces would shortl 
take up stations in the zone of the Straits, establish bases there, 
and then proceed to exclude not only all foreigners but Turkish 
officials and armed forces from the entire environs. This might 
be carried to the extreme of even excluding foreign merchant 
shipping from the Straits on the grounds of defense. 

On Turkey’s behalf it should also be pointed out that an 
examination of modern history fails to substantiate the existence 
of an imperious need for Soviet bases at the zone of the Straits. 
Turkey defended the water passage and isthmus in World War I. 
Between the wars, Turkish-Russian relations were amicable. 
Russian vessels and materials bound to the Republican forces in 
Spain during the civil war in that country were allowed through 
the Straits. During World War II Turkey stood ready to defend 
the zone of the Straits. No Axis navies sailed into the Black Sea 
to beleaguer the Red armies and navy even in the darkest days of 
Stalingrad and the battle of the Caucasus. Nazi pressure failed to 
force Turkey to grant bases at the zone of the Straits or eastward 
in Asia Minor. And at the first opportune moment, while Turkey 
was yet a neutral, Ankara permitted American and other Allied 
vessels laden with Lend-Lease supplies for the Red armies to 
pass through the Straits to Russian ports. The record shows that 
Turkey has not only amply defended the Straits, but that it 
has been mindful of Russian security interests as well. 

Bilateral defense arrangements which the Soviet Government 
has concluded with states near its borders have had political as 
well as military sequels of serious importance. The 1939 agree- 
ments with the Baltic states were followed by an incorporation 
of those countries into the Soviet Union; Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia have not only been forced to co-ordinate their 
foreign relations with those of the U.S.S.R., but have undergone 
internal political changes which bear close resemblance to the 
Moscow pattern book. The extent to which pressure can be 
carried under such arrangements was illustrated in July 1947, 
when Czechoslovakia, although wishing to participate in the 
Paris Conference on the European Recovery Program, was 
forced to withdraw on word from the Kremlin that participation 
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would be incompatible with the Czechoslovak-Soviet alliance, 
and again when the communists forced an internal political 
crisis upon Prague in February 1948. In view of Russia’s historic 
ambition to control the Straits, and its present apparent aim to 
ring itself about with a cluster of satellite states, as well as to 
extend communist rule throughout Europe and Asia, it is difficult 
to imagine a joint defense arrangement with Turkey which would 
not be followed by political consequences similar to those in 
Eastern Europe. Indeed, the objective as defined in the Soviet 
Government’s own words is to prevent utilization of the Straits 
“by other countries for aims hostile to the Black Sea powers.” 

A chain of Soviet bases in Turkish territory, together with 
a predominant influence at Ankara, might well lead to still other 
results in turn. The U.S.S.R. would be in a position to forestall 
any Turkish action at the Straits inconsistent with Moscow’s 
desires. The Turkish Government might be constrained to give 
the Soviet Union a monopoly of the production of the valuable 
chrome ores located in the republic. The movements of all vessels 
in the Aegean could be brought under surveillance. Istanbul 
could be screened off from the life-giving seas, and thereby 
increased pressure be brought upon the Turkish Government. 
Added political and military pressure could be brought to bear 
upon Greece. With bases in the Straits area, or in the Izmir region 
(which might be demanded for protecting the “approaches” to 
the Straits), Soviet forces could readily be projected into the 
Mediterranean. The sea lanes leading to and from the Levantine 
and Egyptian ports, as well as Cyprus and the oil pipe line 
termini at Haifa and Tripoli, could be shadowed. The Suez 
Canal would be only 370 miles away. The introducing of another 
great power into the Mediterranean could change the strategic 
situation of that part of the world profoundly. As a result of such 
a projection, the Soviet Union would be in a position to exert a 
greatly magnified influence in Middle Eastern affairs. The Arab 
League states might find themselves the objects of intimate 
attention, with the ultimate goal of bringing them within the 
fold of states associated with the policies of the Soviet Union. 
In fine, the Soviet “new regime” for the Straits has elements 
within it which appear calculated to reduce Turkey to a Russian 
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protectorate and to lay a foundation for a significant alteration 
in the balance of power, not only in the Middle Eastern-Mediter- 
ranean region but in the United Nations as well. 


IV 


The situation regarding the Straits has resolved itself to this 
point: Russia is opposed to the continuance of the Montreux 
regime. It insists on exclusive rights, a dominating hand, and 
special base rights. It is not disposed to accept the American 
or Turkish proposals. The United States and Britain are de 
termined, for they believe it is only fair, that the arrangement for 
the Straits must be a multilateral one; that it must respect 
Turkish sovereignty; and that it must grant equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none, with the exception of placing a 
strict limit on the tonnage and number of war vessels belonging to 
non-Black Sea powers which shall be permitted to pass into the 
Black Sea. Turkey is opposed to any set-up which will com- 
promise its independence or endanger its security. 

Because of its many ramifications, the Straits problem can be 
resolved amicably only in connection with an improvement in 
Great Power relations on other critical matters. The Western 
powers cannot enter into a new compact, or permit overt action, 
which will overthrow the status of the Middle East or lose the 
friendship of the peoples of that part of the world. 

It is doubtful whether either side can or will make a concession 
in the near future sufficient to produce an accommodation. In 
this event a stalemate of indefinite duration will follow, with the 
Soviet Union regarding the Montreux Convention as being more 
or less in abeyance. Such a situation might become dangerous if 
other frictions among the Great Powers continue to mount. 
Reference to the General Assembly of the United Nations for a 
recommendation might be productive of an acceptable compro- 
mise if a calm atmosphere accompanied the Assembly’s explora- 
tion of the situation. But if, from the present deadlock, there 
should arise a situation or dispute likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace, and the problem were referred to 
the Security Council, the specter of the veto warns that difficulty 
might be encountered in securing any recommendation or action. 
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If international support is to be secured for any change in the 
Straits regime, certain principles now embodied in the Mon- 
treux Convention must be maintained. As suggested in the 
U. S. note of November 2, 1945, freedom of transit for merchant 
vessels of all members of the United Nations must be guaranteed 
on terms of entire equality and without discrimination in respect 
to the conditions or charges of passage. In the interests of the 
security of the Black Sea states, and of the Aegean-Mediter- 
ranean states as well, some restriction needs to be placed on the 
passage of non-Black Sea war vessels into the Black Sea and of 
Black Sea war vessels into the Aegean. The contracting parties 
must agree to respect the territorial integrity and the political 
independence of Turkey; to support this guarantee some limita- 
tion must be placed on the number of war vessels, or their ton- 
nage, which may be in or passing through the Straits at any 
time. The only qualification which might be admitted to such a 
restriction is that the United Nations Security Council, with the 
assent of Turkey, could authorize the presence or passage of a 
larger number or tonnage in order to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace. And some provision must be made for orderly 
peaceful settlement of any disputes arising in connection with the 
Straits in accordance with the pledges which the states have 
assumed under the United Nations Charter. 

If the nations are unable to agree upon all of the details of a 
new convention within this framework, the adoption of a decla- 
ration incorporating the principles enumerated above might be 
contemplated. This would preserve recognition of the inter- 
national concern which attaches to the Straits as a maritime 
highway employed by the shipping of many countries. A declara- 
tion would be less desirable than a convention, but it would 
perhaps be better than an unmitigated stalemate, eventually 
culminating in a denunciation of Montreux by one of the con- 
tracting parties. 

Some form of international administration of the Straits comes 
to mind as a possible means of overcoming Soviet objections to 
Turkish control. The regime set up by the Lausanne Convention 
in 1923 was based on such a principle, and it would be in line 
with the agreement among the Great Powers to internationalize 
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the Free Zone of Trieste. But experience indicates that Turkey 
would not accept it willingly, and it is conjectural whether it 
would appeal to the Soviet Union. And it is difficult to believe 
that such an arrangement would function any more successfully 
than other international instrumentalities which have been set 
up since V-E Day, at least until the major political issues have 
been settled among the Great Powers. 

A somewhat different solution might be to revise the Montreux 
Convention or adopt a declaration along the lines suggested by 
the American, British, and Turkish Governments, but also es- 
tablish a Straits Advisory Commission to observe developments 
and to advise the Turkish Government regarding the defense of 
the waterway and its treatment in time of emergency. A pattern 
for such a body might be found in the Far Eastern Commission 
sitting in Washington to advise the United States Government 
on occupation policies in Japan. If a Straits body could function 
as smoothly as the Far Eastern Commission has to date, some 
advantage might be served by its existence. If, on the other hand, 
it were to be accompanied by disagreements such as have char- 
acterized the Berlin Control Council little would be gained. The 
United States, Britain, and possibly Turkey might accept sucha 
compromise proposition. It would remain to be seen whether the 
Soviet Government, because of the possibility of being outvoted 
by the other members of the commission, would feel that it could 
go along with such an arrangement on a matter so closely related 
to its own national security. 

Chapter VIII of the United Nations Charter makes provision 
for “regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of international peace and 
security as are appropriate for regional action.” There are several 
difficulties, however, which would have to be overcome if a 
regional arrangement were to be the basis for the administration 
of the Straits. One is the definition of the region: a sharp division 
cannot be drawn setting the Straits-Black Sea area apart from the 
Straits-Mediterranean-Aegean area. The two exist together as 4 
part of a larger whole which has existed for centuries as a con- 
sequence of the facts of geography, trade, concentration of inter- 
ests, and security. The Straits-Black Sea area does not have a 
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separation from the Aegean-Mediterranean area in the same 
litical, economic, or social sense in which the Americas or the 
Arab League area are separate from Europe. 

A second difficulty is agreement on the states which would 
participate in a regional arrangement. In view of the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. and the other states are now at odds on the parties 
which should participate in a convention to replace Montreux, 
there is little room for thinking they could agree on the composi- 
tion and powers of a regional arrangement for the Straits. If 
the Soviets had in mind a regional arrangement when they 
proposed a Straits regime controlled exclusively by the Black Sea 
powers, they made no mention of the fact; nor would Turkey or 
the non-Black Sea signatories of the Montreux Convention 
accept the principle of regional control under present interna- 
tional conditions. Moreover, in the background of any such 
scheme stands the fact that any “enforcement action” “taken 
under regional arrangements or by regional agencies” must be 
with the authorization of the Security Council according to Arti- 
cle 53 of the Charter, and this brings in its train the possibility of 
a veto, a double-edged sword which the U.S.S.R. would hesitate 
to make applicable at the Straits. 

One further possibility exists for the Straits within the frame- 
work of the United Nations: to designate the region a trusteeship 
area. This could be effected only by Turkey voluntarily placing 
the zone of the Straits under the trusteeship system, a step it 
could take on its own initiative and without prior agreement 
among the Great Powers, but one which to date it has shown no 
indication to favor. According to Articles 79 and 85 of the Charter 
the instrument setting forth the terms of such a trusteeship would 
have to be agreed upon “‘by the States directly concerned” and 
approved by the General Assembly. All of the parties to the Mon- 
treux Convention, the United States, and possibly others would 
be entitled to assert their inclusion in the category of “states 
directly concerned.” Hence, some reconciliation of the present 
differences between the powers would have to be effected before 
an agreement could be concluded and submitted to the Assembly 
for approval. But if this could be accomplished the trusteeship 
procedure might preserve both Turkish sovereignty over the area 
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and community-wide participation in Straits affairs. Only in the 
event that the region should be designated a “strategic area,” in 
accordance with Article 82 of the Charter, would the Great 
Power veto interfere with the operation of a trusteeship arrange. 
ment once it had been inaugurated. 

A final possibility with reference to the United Nations is that 
the major powers might consider agreeing, as they did in the 
declaration of February 10, 1947, respecting the Italian colonies, 
that if within a stated period of time they are unable to agree 
upon a regime for the Straits, the matter will be referred to the 
General Assembly for a recommendation which all will accept and 
carry out. Again, however, the realities of power politics make 
this eventuality less than probable, for what the Soviet Union 
could agree to in respect to such remote territories as the Italian 
colonies, it is not likely to agree to in the case of the Turkish 
Straits nearer home. 

The conditions of navigation through the Straits are of direct 
interest to many nations both near and far. Their regulation in 
modern times has been governed by public law developed through 
international conferences of nations justly concerned. No events 
of World War II or since have proved the wisdom of abandoning 
this fair practice. The essential element in the settlement of the 
present-day question is thus the amicable adjustment of the 
competing security interests of the powers. This in turn depends 
upon an easing of the distrust between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Western powers. Until this is accomplished, none of the possible 
solutions to the specific Straits question has much chance of 
success. But given good will, a spirit of co-operation, and a 
willingness to work together constructively for peace and security, 
some international solution of the Straits question should in time 


be possible. 
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THE ALGERIAN UPRISING 
OF 1945 


Manfred Halpern 


It is clear . . . that the principal center of agitation is located between 
Sétif and the sea, in the mountains of Babors — a savage country — which 
give a grandiose relief to the ruins of ancient Cuicul, and whose crests, 
surpassing 2,000 meters, cut in two the abrupt gorges of the “Pass of Death.” 
This barely accessible region is peopled with Berber tribes, seared and miser- 
able, whose latent hostility appears periodically in isolated attacks. Forestry 
posts and small, thinly-scattered centers of colonization represent all the 
European influence to be found on this by-path of the great routes. 

On the morning of May 8, a taxi arrived at Sétif from Algiers. Although 
a tire had burst, the driver, taking no time to repair it, had driven the car 
on the rim of the wheel for the last 17 kilometers. What he brought was word 
of insurrection: “Algiers, Oran, Constantine are on fire pon filled with 
bloodshed.” Too credulous, and excited by a handful of criminal agitators, the 
natives let themselves be swayed to revolt, and simultaneously, by concerted 
action, violence broke out at several points in the town." 


HUS BEGAN the first amplified account, wired by 

France-Presse to the local newspapers, of uprisings 

in the department of Constantine. But news of this 
revolt of Algerian Moslems in the spring of 1945, when Allied 
forces were attaining their victory in Europe, was scarcely al- 
lowed to trickle beyond the borders of Algeria. Nor has a more 
complete story been told since. 

An account of the events in which 100 Europeans, and 1,500 
(or according to other sources 40,000) Moslems were killed, if 
placed against a background of French achievements and failures 
in Algeria, may give a measure of insight into the tensions be- 
tween Moslem and French nationalism which an age of im- 
perialism has so far left unresolved — tensions which on this 
occasion exhibited themselves at their rawest and most violent. 
Contrary to the suggestions of the semi-official news dispatches, 

’ Dépéche de Constantine, May 14, 1945. 





Vv Manrrep HaLpern made a special study of Algerian problems while a graduate 
student at the School of Advanced International Studies in Washington, D.C. 
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the revolt had little of the romance of the wilderness. It began, 
rather, with an application to the police. In honor of VE-Day, 
a procession of Moslems was authorized at Sétif—a city of 
34,000 — to leave at 9:15 from the mosque near the railroad 
station for the War Memorial, provided the demonstration took 
on no political character and no placards or streamers were 
shown. But the 8—10,000 men who marched down the Rue Cle- 
menceau did nothing to restrain their sentiments. They came 
with French, British, Russian, and American flags, with banners 
cheering the victory — and with signs pleading for their ex- 
tremist nationalist leader, “Free Messali,” and proclaimin 
“We Want to Be Your Equals!” As they approached the Hétel 
de France, the police attempted to wrest the streamers away 
from the demonstrators. Bullets were fired: who fired first has 
never been clearly established. Though dispersed here, 3-4,000 
Mosiems reassembled at the War Memorial, where the police 
opened fire again after having been stoned by the mob. Order 
was somewhat restored by 11 o'clock and “definitely re-estab- 
lished” by May to. But by that time, the President of the Mu- 
nicipal Council and the former President of the Tribunal had 
been killed, and hatchet blows had severed both arms of the 
leader of the local Communist Party. At least 29 were dead, and 
45 wounded. 

This uprising was not the first sign of hostility in Algeria that 
month. On May 1 nationalist parades, distinct from the labor 
union demonstrations, had taken place in all three departments, 
resulting in the city of Algiers in the death of at least one demon- 
strator. Five thousand Moslems had marched in Sétif that day, 
but the police had seen no reason to interfere and it passed 
without violence. On May 7, during the initial VE-Day cele- 
brations at Sétif, only five or six Moslem veterans had appeared 
on the streets, one of them shattering the joy of the day by 
shouting, “Vive de Gaulle! Vive Messali!,” to which the crowd 
echoed, “Vive Messali!”’ 

On May 8, the day of the uprising at Sétif, permission to hold 
parades had been granted to Moslems in many other Algerian 
communities. At Sidi-Bel-Abbés, placards appeared, bearing the 
same legend as those at Sétif; but there the police remained pas- 
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sive, and nothing happened. We do not know whether the demon- 
strators at Sétif in the department of Constantine were better 
armed than those at Sidi-Bel-Abbés in the department of Oran, 
or whether they wanted not only to defy authority, but also to 
overthrow it. The Governor-General’s Commission of Inquiry 
itself queried why, in some areas, the demonstrators had dispersed 
peacefully. Had it been the skill and energy of certain French 
administrators, many of whom had achieved an excellent rap- 
port with their Moslem subjects? Were certain Moslem politi- 
cians more moderate than others, or perhaps judged that the time 
was not yet ripe? Were certain villages and tribes habitually 
more peaceful, or had they been intimidated by the sight of troops 
with modern equipment? The Commission only suggested the 
possibilities; nor was it able to discover who had given the order 
at Sétif not to tolerate seditious placards. It was struck, also, 
by the fact that blood began to flow in the countryside only after 
the news of the repression had spread from Sétif. If the Moslems 
on this day had been, in most instances, indeed the aggressors, 
the question must still be asked whether the additional pro- 
hibitions placed upon them by the police in some communities 
did anything more than turn what might have remained a parade 
of their resentments into a show of unrestrained mob violence. 
Effective alternative channels for peaceful political expression 
of Moslem hopes were hardly available in Algeria at that time. 

The disturbance flowed outward from Sétif, “taking on, in some 
regions, the character of a real uprising.” * Although riots also 
took place in other departments, they were largely centered in the 
area of Sétif, Kerrata, and Guelma, where 200,000 Europeans 
live in isolation among 3,400,000 Berbers. It was here, where 
large agricultural corporations have been particularly active in 
creating among Moslem sharecroppers a state close to peonage, 
and where the mountain tribes have only recently been pacified, 
that the revolt of 1870 and the riots of 1934 also had been bred. 
At El-Ourica that same afternoon, at Ain-Abessa that evening, 
at Guelma on the roth, at Bougie on the 11th, and in many other 
towns, though not in all, the attack on Frenchmen began. Thus, 


he Rapport 2 Monsieur le Ministre Plenipotentiaire, Governeur Général de I’ Algérie, de la Commis- 
ston chargée de proceder 2 une enquéte administrative, sur les éoénements qui sont déroulé dans le 
département de Constantine, les 8 Mai et jours suivants (Algiers: Imprimerie Officielle, 1946), p. 5. 
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at Périgotville, the administrator, the postmaster, and his eleven- 
year-old son were killed by the local president of the Amis du 
Manifeste, the moderate nationalist party. Chevreul, where a 
few small farmers live in a dozen houses and no incidents had 
occurred for forty-six years, was pillaged and burned with the cry 
of “jihad.” It was besieged for forty hours before relief arrived. 
The Commission of Inquiry was told that no advance warning 
had come from the attackers, many of whom the inhabitants had 
brought up from childhood on their own farms. 

Elsewhere, however, the Algerian newspapers told of Moslem 
families giving asylum to the French, of “loyal Moslems armed 
only with old shotguns and bludgeons”’ staving off armed bands 
until Senegalese infantry arrived. There were appeals, too, from 
members of the Moslem assimilated elite for the Arabs and Ber- 
bers to preserve order, for the Europeans not to confuse a few 
troublemakers with the rest. 

“The pacification,” said France-Presse, ““was managed without 
excess.” * A dispatch from Casablanca, however, published in the 
Rome edition of Stars and Stripes on May 31, told a different 
story: French ground and air forces killed and wounded more 
than 10,000 Arab rebels early that month in a nine-day campaign 
to suppress an Algerian “‘food rebellion.” French bombing planes 
smashed entire native villages in the rebellious areas around the 
Algerian mountain city of Constantine. As many as 300 sorties 
were carried out in a single day with medium and heavy bombers 
obtained from the United States. “Entire communities of thatched 
and dirt homes were leveled. French fighters in British-made 
aircraft followed up the bombers to strafe the fleeing population 
or dive-bomb Arab strong-holds in the mountains.”’ Ninety- 
seven Europeans, mostly colonial administrators and wealthy 
residents, were killed. A year later, the New York Times repeated 
the account that “the French used not only troops but bombers 
and gunboats in suppressing the uprising with the utmost sever- 
ity,” and that in the village of Chevreul alone, 219 Arabs had 
been massacred after the siege was lifted.* 

Local newspapers themselves reported that the cruisers Du- 
guay-Trouin, Tigre, and Tempéte were patrolling certain threat- 


* Dépéche de Constantine, May 18, 1945. 4 New York Times, April 29, 1946, P- 7: 
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ened areas; that Senegalese, Spahis, and Foreign Legionnaires 
had joined in the operations; and that twelve B-26’s and six 
P-39’s had taken part in a Constantine military ceremony on 
May 13. “As for aviation,” nevertheless read the semi-official 
press account, “it played particularly the role of reconnaissance 
and made possible the locating of assembly points, the most 
important of which were actively dispersed.” 

On the 16th of May, according to France-Presse, 6,000 natives 
met near Kerrata, and “all in a single shout offiered their sub- 
mission. They expressed their repentance, pointed out the guilty, 
and delivered their arms.” * The Berbers of Séfia, Souk-Ahras, 
Villars, and Tikitount had already done so the day before. The 
battle had ended in most areas, before the news had hardly begun 
to flow. 

The prefect of the department of Constantine, on June Io, 
“put the population on guard against suggestions which lead to 
the belief that the repression was applied beyond measure, and 
that the number of deaths can be counted by the thousands. 
Such figures can only serve to argue against a generous and 
humane France, and if true, would dishonor the responsible 
authorities.”” He cited no figures, but on June 29 M. Tixier, the 
French Minister of the Interior, again objecting to falsifications 
current abroad, gave some details over the Algerian radio: No 
more than 50,000, he said, participated in the uprising, which had 
caused the death of 88 Frenchmen, and the wounding of 150. 
During the countermeasures, 1,200-1,500 Moslems had been 
killed, and 2,400 arrested. (These included not only all leading 
members of Messali’s Parti Populaire Algérien, but also those of 
the more moderate Amis du Manifeste, whose leader, Ferhat Ab- 
bas, was a municipal councillor at Sétif. Members of the Ulema, 
the religious puritan group, were also detained.) Of those im- 
prisoned, 517 had been released by June 26. (Mazérna, a follower 
of Messali in the French Assembly, charged that he and others 
had been tortured while in prison. His colleague, Derdour, 
asserted that he had been held incommunicado for three months 
and then released for lack of evidence.) The Minister of the in- 
terior added that military courts had convicted 170 Moslems, 

* Dépéche de Constantine, May 17, 1945. 
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including 28 sentenced to death, but that not all of these were 
finally executed. 

How many had actually suffered death? Cyrus L. Sulzberger 
has put the number killed at 200 Frenchmen and from 7,000 to 
18,000 Moslems, adding that “the figure cannot yet be estab. 
lished.” * Messali claimed that there were 100 European and 
40,000 Moslem victims. The report of the Governor-General’s 
Commission of Inquiry has little evidence to contribute: “The 
Commission has not been able to begin an inquiry into this part 
of its mission.” It confined itself to a report, on the authority of 
Gen. Duval, that French troops killed 500-600 Moslems, losing 
12 dead of their own, and 20 wounded. Just as the Commission 
was contemplating going to Guelma where, so it had been told, 
500 or 700 young Moslems had been killed after the fighting 
stopped, the investigators were recalled to Algiers. Foreign ob- 
servers present at that time have placed the number of Moslem 
dead at anywhere from 17,000 to 40,000. It is probable that 
within this range lies a more correct estimate than that set forth 
by the French figures. 

One can well understand the official policy of underplaying the 
news of the uprising and of delaying the publication of any 
details until order had been restored, so that for as long as pos- 
sible it might seem to have been no more than what the 22-line 
communiqué had first interpreted it to be on May Io: trouble- 
some elements, inspired by Hitler and using his methods, had 
tried to disrupt the victory celebration, but police and the army 
arrested those responsible. It is understandable, too, why by 
reporting that Axis prisoners-of-war were never attacked, only 
their employers, and that a Nazi emblem had been found, the 
authorities should find it desirable to suggest these events were 
aftermaths of a dead past, not auguries for the future. Under- 
statement would allay the feeling of terror and alarm among the 
Europeans. It would prevent Moslems elsewhere from being 
encouraged to join the fight. It could keep the true news from 
becoming a,weapon of propaganda, in the hands of either the 
separatists or the reactionary colons, against the reform projects 
which the government had decided upon. It would give less 


* New York Times, December 25, 1946, p. 12. 
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comfort to the Syrians and Lebanese, engaged at that time in 
freeing themselves from French control. Censorship in this 
instance would preserve the prestige of the French Empire, just 
as a frank view of the event, and a measure of reforms by en- 
lightened Frenchmen, have since helped to preserve its status. 
Why had there been a rebellion? Etienne F ajon, Communist, 
assured the Assembly in Paris that it had been a “fascist plot” 
beaten down with vicious reprisals by unpurged Vichyites. Marc 
Rucart, Radical Socialist, considered that “our Allies who look 
upon Algeria with covetous eyes” were likely to have been the 
responsible instigators. The French colons of Guelma, having 
discovered among the rioters the presence of Moslem voters, 
veterans, labor unionists, and minor office holders, were certain 
in their minds that reforms had gone too far, that they had given 
notions to the natives, and that the uprising was only the begin- 
ning of an anti-European movement by the native intellectual 
elite as well as the masses — both of which the government had 
better put in their place before it was too late. They deplored the 
press censorship because it had given only a restrained account 
of the savageness of the uprising, which, they were sure, had not 
been caused by starvation since they had found sufficient private 
stores of grain among the disaffected. Indeed, it was officially 
proclaimed that there had been no attacks on depots of provisions 
and grain, but rather that the uprising had sprung from nation- 
alist fervor. In the south, where during the 1945 drought, which 
destroyed three-quarters of the harvest of Algeria, the population 
was far more miserable than in the north, no uprising took place. 
Nevertheless, the French thought it prudent to ship wheat to 
Algeria, including some on the way to France from America. 
Among the “direct and immediate causes,” the Governor- 
General’s Commission of Inquiry saw the enthusiasm engendered 
by the San Francisco Conference, where, so the Moslems be- 
lieved, the independence of Algeria would be proclaimed: “Cer- 
tain good souls think that one has to look for an explanation of 
this belief in an inexact interpretation of the Atlantic Charter . . . 
and finally in the persuasion that the Americans would put an 
end to colonialism after the victory.” The Commission was dis- 
turbed, too, about the influence of the Arab League, upon which, 
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it felt, some Britishers in responsible positions looked with favor. 

Upon French weakness and defeat, upon the effect on the 
Moslems of seeing such great Allied power land in Algeria, as 
compared with the much smaller show of force which the French 
had been maintaining there, the Commission put much of the 
blame. It also realized how Moslem soldiers, seeing the com- 
parative riches of Europe, could become dissatisfied with their 
own lot, particularly in contrast to the rich colons and foreigners 
in Algeria — Italians, Spaniards, Maltese — who were so much 
better off than they, socially and economically. The lack of food, 
if not the cause of the uprising, had certainly contributed to it. 
So, too, had the encouragement toward a movement for autonomy 
which General Peyrouton and the presence with the Provisional 
National Government at Algiers of friendly left-wing French 
parties had given. Most of all, a France drained and impoverished 
by the war and torn by party conflicts thereafter had now to deal 
with a Moslem world that was becoming ever more conscious of 
itself, and drew encouragement from the successful struggle of 
other Moslems and other colonial peoples. 

The Inquiry Commission noted the effects of Moslem re- 
surgence in Algeria in this fashion: 


There passes not a day when, somewhere on Algerian soil, incidents, 
injuries, even blows place Moslems and Europeans in opposition to each 
other. Provocations and threats spare neither women nor children: a 
handful of stones, thrown by young natives against the French when 
school is over, injuries in the market place . . . , hesitation by loyal 
Moslems to walk with Europeans for fear of being taken for “‘pro-French”; 
among the best, disaffection from the administration which represents 
France; words without dissimulation of hate or of revolt; gangs in the 
towns who forbid Moslems to frequent cafés where Frenchmen are 
seated; prohibition for Moslem women to work in the houses of the French. 

The Commission has further ascertained that the Europeans frequently 
reply in terms of contempt, and that the phrase “dirty race” resounds too 
often in discourse with natives; that these are not always treated, what- 
ever their social rank may be, with even a minimum of respect; that they 
are the objects of mockery and vexations. . . . If the elements of succinct 
information gathered by the Commission do not permit us to state pre- 
cisely how deeply the hostility we have described is felt by the Moslem 
masses, the multiplicity of the information which has reached us allows 
us to affirm{that the demonstrations arising from this state of mind cover 
the whole Algerian territory. 
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The situation that provoked the outbreak in the spring of 
1945 had deeper roots than the capable Socialist Governor- 
General of Algeria, Yves Chataigneau, who has shown great 
sympathy and understanding for the Moslem cause, might have 
implied when he spoke of these events as “momentary and 
artificial.” 7 

France, since its conquest of Algeria in 1830, has put an end 
to the corruption of past rule, brought to a stop the warfare be- 
tween tribes, improved the physical well-being of the inhabitants, 
reclaimed much new land, and put to fruitful use the resources 
of the country. At the same time, it expropriated much of the 
best lands and subverted the traditional tribal and village organi- 
zation of the natives through administrative reorganization and 
the neutralization or utilization of native leadership. Capitalism 
and French education weakened the hold of Moslem culture; 
yet, while European schools have given the Moslem Western 
knowledge and Western hopes and predilections, the French 
capitalist has not been prepared to grant any corresponding 
advantages in terms of political power, personal independence, 
and material gain. Assimilation was never meant for more than 
a minority of the 8 million Algerian Moslems, lest the rule of 
the 900,000 Frenchmen be placed in danger by the admission of 
too many new citizens. What has happened, therefore, is that 
under the influence of Western ideas, the Moslem has lost his be- 
lief in inexorable fate. But since the economy of Algeria has been 
developed with the primary purpose of being as profitable as 
possible to metropolitan France, he has himself not yet acquired 
what he now knows can be attained — the means to avert mis- 
fortune and the possibility of finding full scope for his talents. 
From Islam, which knows no color, and from the co-operative 
unit of the tribe, or village, or family, he has come into a West- 
ern society which separates people on the basis of race. His new 
education has not been potent enough to make him feel himself 
more than a country cousin to his fellow Arabs to the East, yet 
sufficiently potent to place a rift between himself and the rest of 
Moslem society. Having been refused the same rights as those of a 
French colonist, the Moslem is left in an emotionally destructive 


"Radio address, reported in Dépéche de Constantine, June 14, 1945. 
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half-way state. This psychological tension is felt particularly by 
that ten per cent of Algerian Moslems who are not illiterate, and 
who give leadership to the reaction against France. 

But all the people of Algeria, who add 130,000 to their number 
every year, are aware that production has not kept pace with 
the increase in population, an increase due in large part to the 
progress in sanitation introduced by the French. The Moslem 
peasant, caught in an ancient land tenure system and until 1936 
largely neglected by the French administration, knows that he 
has so far been given neither the means nor the knowledge to 
produce on his soil more than half of what the French colon can 
raise on his. The 600,000 landless families particularly resent the 
restrictions on industrialization that the metropolitan country, 
fearful of competition and a militant industrial proletariat, has 
until recently imposed on Algeria. Yet aside from capital, only 
electricity and skilled workers are needed for the processing of 
agricultural products as well as the production of much-needed 
agricultural machinery, textiles, paper, and cement. 

In a year of drought, high prices, and shortages of all goods, 
especially clothing and tools, these backward people who take 
charters and pronouncements seriously, having resolved the 
complexity of their longings and frustrations into the simplified 
ideology of their day —Islam and nationalism — decided to 
demonstrate their grievances openly, whatever the cost. Once 
French police authority had been re-established in May 1945, the 
Minister of the Interior promised a rejuvenation of the French 
rule, a democratization of the local administration, and a re- 
organization of the Algerian Assembly. These promises, although 
modified in degree by the political necessities of a coalition gov- 
ernment in Paris, were kept and carried out. 

Since 1945, in spite of continued critical shortages of capital, 
skilled labor, and equipment, a vigorous and accelerated evolu- 
tion has taken place in Algeria. Three dams and 48 factories have 
been{built, while large areas of land have been reclaimed. Mini- 
mum wage and social security laws have been put into execution. 
The number of hospital facilities has been doubled. The new 
French Constitution of 1946 extended to all Algerian Moslems 
the civil rights of French citizenship, not including, however, 
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that of voting. Beginning in 1946, the Moslems were also allowed 
a greater participation in the government of local communities, 
whose autonomy was being steadily increased. Credits were made 
available to towns to construct people’s educational centers, in 
the belief that democracy should be built from the bottom up, 
rather than confined in its expression to the bourgeois elite. 
But education to develop the degree of maturity among all 
Moslems necessary for skillful participation in the life of their 
country will only grow slowly. There are 1,200,000 Moslem 
children of school age today, only 200,000 of whom were going 
to school in 1945. Today their number has been doubled. But 
even if all the official French projects are realized, less than a 
million will have an opportunity to attend classes by 1965. 

The greatest step forward was taken on September 20, 1947, 
when the new Statute for Algeria became law. Although it is 
“more a political compromise between the parties than a true 
reform,” * and is still far from the ideal equilibrium in which no 
ethnic group in Algeria would be “able to impose on the other 
either the law of numbers or the law of force,” * it bears the seed 
of further progress. Moslem representation has been increased 
from one-third to what is in effect a majority in the revised 
Algerian Assembly, a body which, while it may not concern 
itself with political matters, has large powers over the country’s 
budget. The Statute has for the first time made Arabic an official 
language in Algeria, separated the Moslem religion from the con- 
trol of the French state, and authorized further grants of auton- 
omy to local communities. Essentially, however, these reforms 
have not yet disturbed the French position in Algeria. On im- 
portant issues, a two-thirds vote can be demanded in the Algerian 
Assembly, thus enabling the colons still to impose an effective 
veto. Decades will pass before, under the qualifications now set 
up for Moslem voters, their number will be large enough to 
propose even non-political measures with any assurance that 
they will be passed. 

Moderate elements on both sides earnestly hope that in time 
the Algerian Moslem will have come to feel that he is an integral 


* Le Monde, August 29, 1947. 
* Polito, in Fraternité, cited by Le]Monde, July 12, 1947. 
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part of the French-Moslem community, and that the country, 
preserving its own special characteristics yet remaining inside the 
French defense system, will not be split on religious and ethnic 
grounds, but rather that a true binational state will evolve. But 
the nationalist movement, though it has not yet finally crystal- 
lized under any one leader, apparently feels that the Statute 
means that the Western component in Algerian life will continue 
to manifest itself as domination, thus rendering its cultural 
values suspect and making a synthesis with Moslem civilization 
impossible. In the municipal elections of October 1947 which fol- 
lowed the passage of the Statute, the Moslems deserted the party 
of Ferhat Abbas, who rejects Moslem nationality as an “anach- 
ronism’”’ and seeks Algerian autonomy, and voted overwhelm- 
ingly instead for Messali’s candidates and for separation from 
France. Since the French at the same time sent to the Algerian 
municipal councils as their representatives a majority of de 
Gaullists who had voted in the French Assembly against the adop- 
tion of the Statute as too radical a document, the best that may 
now be expected is not a creative collaboration but only a con- 
stant neutralization of the two groups by each other. The elec- 
tions for the Algerian Assembly, originally scheduled for January 
15, 1948, were promptly postponed for three months. 

The gap in mutual French-Moslem understanding that must 
still be bridged is large, even by way of language. “At a moment,” 
writes Robert Montagne, “when the youth of North Africa is 
eager to devote itself to the study of the modern Arabic lan- 
guage . . . it is curious to observe that the number of French- 
men capable of reading Arab newspapers and magazines, of 
speaking in a university, even of controling modern teaching in 
Arabic can be counted in Algeria on the fingers of one hand.” "* 
If France can provide Algeria with an economy that can give 
its inhabitants enough to eat, to wear, and to keep healthy, both 
groups may be able to find the peace, the opportunity, and the 
time to evolve a solution in which the values of the French and 
Moslem communities are creatively interwoven, and in which 
the consent of the governed can find a healthy and harmonious 
expression. 


Robert Montagne, “L’Union Arabe,” Politique Etrangére, May 1946, p. 213. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 
QUARTER: COMMENT 
AND CHRONOLOGY’ 


DECEMBER 1, 1947—FEBRUARY 29, 1948 


AS THE TIME for British departure from 
Palestine drew near, a settlement of the 
Palestine problem became more specifically 
than ever the sine gua non of constructive ef- 
fort in the Arab world. And yet no clear pic- 
ture even began to emerge as to how it 
might be resolved without the use of force. 
The situation’s power to obstruct the devel- 
opment of postwar alignments was most 
sharply demonstrated in the violence with 
which the Iraqi populace, in the week of 
January 20-27, reacted against the proposed 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty of alliance. In part a 
revolt of younger political groups against 
long-entrenched politicians, the reaction was 
also evidence of a continued mistrust in 
Great Britain despite, or possibly because of, 
London’s policy of non-interference in the 
UN debates on Palestine. Through all the 
storm of accusation, however, it remained 
fairly clear that not only Iraq but also the 
other Arab states were willing to associate 
themselves with Britain to a greater or lesser 
degree, provided they could be convinced 
that the British were taking a “realistic” 
attitude toward the Arab states, and par- 
ticularly toward Palestine. 

If the Arabs regarded Great Britain’s 
policy as equivocal, the Zionists viewed it as 





‘In general, items in the Chronology are drawn from 
the New York Times unless otherwise indicated. 


deliberately hostile. It was obvious that the 
British regarded the last months of their stay 
in Palestine as a holding operation, and were 
unwilling to do anything which would make 
their tenure more difficult, which would dis- 
locate their schedule for departure, or which 
would leave behind them a stage set for hos- 
tilities on a larger scale than the situation 
already provided. The British authorities re- 
fused to open a port to Jewish immigration 
on February 1 as provided in the General 
Assembly recommendation; nor were they 
willing to permit the establishment of a Jew- 
ish militia prior to their evacuation. This 
policy of short-term self interest, forced on 
Britain by the awkward position which had 
developed in Palestine, worked to the advan- 
tage of the Arabs, since it was far simpler for 
them to infiltrate across the land borders 
than it was for Jews to infiltrate from the sea. 

Both the Arab states and Great Britain — 
the former explicitly through repeated de- 
nunciation of the “injustice” of the United 
Nations recommendation and through fairly 
open connivance in the assembly of troops 
and arms within Palestine; the latter implic- 
itly through its policy of non-co-operation in 
implementing a recommendation — made 
clear their view that partition was no solu- 
tion to the problem of Palestine’s political 
future. Since the plan for putting partition 
into effect was predicated upon the co-opera- 
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tion of all parties involved, it devolved upon 
the Zionist supporters of the plan to trans- 
mute recommendation into reality. They 
called for a lifting of the U. S. embargo on the 
shipment of arms to the Middle East, which 
they asserted unfairly hampered their cause 
since the British were still free to fill prior 
arms commitments to the Arab states. They 
also called for the formation of an interna- 
tional police force, for the enlistment of vol- 
unteers, or for at least the arming of a local 
Jewish militia. But uneasy with memories of 
the role that the Spanish civil war played as 
a prelude to world conflict, no power at the 
UN, with the possible exception of Soviet 
Russia, felt sufficiently sure of the future to 
advocate implementation of partition by 
force of arms. Nor was it clear, in any of the 
schemes which the Zionists advocated, how 
the proposed partition ever could be made 
to stick against the wishes of the majority 
of people within Palestine and of all the sur- 
rounding states. 

The unreality of instituting partition by 
force, immediately evident to the Arabs and 
the British but unadmitted by the Zionists, 
was gradually borne in upon the United 
States. By the time the question was referred 
to the Security Council in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, U. S. concern over a threat to peace 
was taking precedence over a desire to create 
a home for displaced Jews by the creation of 
a Jewish state in Palestine. This concern was 
implicit in Delegate Austin’s formulation of 
the U. S. position before the Security Council 
on February 24, but the aggressive attitude 
of the Arab states, in particular Syria, and 
the evident unwillingness of the Zionists to 
abandon their demands for a Jewish state 
having complete control over rights of immi- 
gration, made the charting of a peaceable 
course next to impossible. It became increas- 
ingly apparent that if Palestine were left to 
itself, the Arabs and Jews would seek a settle- 
ment by force; and to prevent it, the United 
Nations would have to bring to bear a 
stronger force than the moral weight of a 
General Assembly recommendation. The 
question before the Security Council was to 
what end force should be applied in order to 
reduce the potentialities of conflict, and 


whence that force should be derived. 
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Aden 
CHRONOLOGY 


1947 
Dec. 2: Arabs announced a three-day strike in pro. 


test against the partition of Palestine. 


Dec. 3: Martial law was declared and a 24-hour 


curfew was imposed after 1 person was killed 
and 20 injured in Arab-Jewish disorders. 


Dec. ro: It was reported in the British House of 


Commons that the casualties in the Aden riot. 
ing were 75 Jews, 34 Arabs, and 2 Indians, with 
“some hundred” injured. (Palestine Affairs, 
Dec. 1947, page 137.) 


Arab League 
CHRONOLOGY 


1947 
Dec. 8: Representatives of the Arab League Coun. 


cil met in secret session in Cairo to discuss 
League action on the partition of Palestine. In 
a special communiqué, the representatives of 
the seven Arab states announced “immediate 
measures” for military and other action to pre- 
vent the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. 


Dec. 13: Arab military leaders appointed by the 


League to work out plans for guerilla warfare in 
Palestine conferred in Cairo with Hajj Amin 
al-Husayni. 


Dec. 16: The League conference in Cairo ended. 


Zi 


Although no public announcement of the Coun- 
cil’s decisions was made, it was generally be- 
lieved that with the possible exceptions of 
Transjordan and Saudi Arabia all the League 
states had agreed to establish recruiting centers 
for guerilla volunteers. It was also reported that 
all efforts short of war would be forthcoming, 
but that the conference decided against formal 
intervention unless the U. S. and Britain should 
themselves intervene militarily. 


Jan. 12: British diplomatic sources in London 


confirmed the report that Great Britain was 
supplying arms to Egypt, Iraq, and Trans- 
jordan, stating that this was in accord with 
“contractual obligations” made in connection 
with the treaty of 1932 with Iraq, of 1936 with 
Egypt, and of 1946 with Transjordan. 


Feb. 3-5: A series of meetings was held in Da 


mascus between Hajj Amin al-Husayni, off- 
cials of the Syrian Government, leaders of the 
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volunteer Arab forces, and tribal chiefs from 
Syria and Palestine. 

Feb, 8: A meeting of the Council of the Arab 
League convened in Cairo. 

Feb, 16: The White House Press Secretary dis- 
closed that President Truman had appealed 
directly to the heads of certain Arab states 
“during recent months” for restraint in the 
Palestine situation “in the interest of Middle 
East security and world peace.” 

The military committee of the Arab League 
recommended to the Council that any UN 
force sent to Palestine be opposed by force. 

It was decided to set up a League-directed 
“Arab administration” to handle Palestinian 
affairs. 

Feb. 17: The Council of the League approved 
unanimously the military, political, and eco- 
nomic plans recommended by its political com- 
mittee in regard to Palestine. 

Feb. 21: It was reported that the Arab League had 
decided that no American companies be per- 
mitted to lay pipe lines across the territories of 
its member states until the U. S. Government 
had altered its policy toward Palestine parti- 
tion. 

The Arab League decided to withhold recog- 
nition of the new government in Yemen pend- 
ing an on-the-spot investigation by two League 
representatives. 

Feb. 22: A two-man delegation left Cairo for 
Yemen to investigate the situation there follow- 
ing the death of the Imam Yahya. 

At an Arab League meeting it was decided 
that if the Security Council should approve an 
international police force for Palestine, the 
League would hold a military conference in 
Syria to create an “Arab Liberation Army” com- 
posed of units of the regular armies of the Arab 
countries. This army would take the place of, or 
absorb, the present Arab People’s Army. 

Secretary-General Azzam Pasha announced 
that no economic priorities would be given to 
any country that had voted for the partition of 
Palestine, and that the Arab League states 
which had already granted oil concessions to 
such countries had promised “to reconsider 
these concessions when n - 

The League approved the formation of a news 
agency for the Arab countries, to be known as 
Sharikat Anba al-Uruba. (Arab News Bulletin, 
London, Feb. 27, page 5.) 

Feb. 27: The political committee of the League 
recommended to the Council that no member 
a re sign a pact, military or otherwise, 
with a foreign power unless approved by the 
League. 
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Egypt 
CHRONOLOGY 


1947 

Dec. 1: Thousands of students began demonstra- 
tions in Cairo against the partition of Palestine, 
shouting anti-American and anti-Soviet slogans 
and asking for arms. 

Dec. 3: American, British, Greek, and other 
foreign establishments were damaged in the 
third successive day of anti-partition demon- 
strations. 

Dec. 4: Police and frontier guards fought a street 
battle with 15,000 demonstrators. The Egyp- 
tian Government issued a decree banning fur- 
ther demonstrations. 

Dec. 5: Three thousand persons demonstrated in 
Alexandria. Twenty thousand persons demon- 
strated in the al-Azhar district of Cairo; inside 
the mosque, two Coptic priests joined Moslem 
speakers in denouncing the UN decision to 
divide Palestine. 

Muhammad Ali Alluba Pasha, chairman of 
the “Save Palestine’’ drive, announced that the 
Egyptian Government had pledged 42 per cent 
of the campaign’s goal. 

Dec. 14: A crowd variously estimated at 30,000 
to 100,000 demonstrated in Cairo’s Opera 
Square against Palestine partition. Speeches 
were made by Amir Faysal of Saudi Arabia, 
Prime Minister Riad al-Sulh of Lebanon, and 
Prime Minister Jamil Mardam Bey of Syria. 

1948 

Fan. 3: The Ministry of Health announced that 
the cholera quarantine would be extended be- 
cause of the appearance of two new cases, the 
first in a month. Total deaths from the epi- 
demic were placed at more than 10,000. It was 
estimated that 90 per cent of the population had 
voluntarily submitted to inoculation. 

Jan. 5: A new Anglo-Egyptian financial agree- 
ment was signed in Cairo. By its terms Britain 
agreed to release £21,000,000 to Egypt from its 
blocked holdings of sterling, and to sell to 
Egypt $25,000,000 to enable it to trade with 
hard-currency countries; to grant an increase of 
£11,000,000 in the working balance over and 
above the £12,000,000 already placed at 
Egypt’s disposal; to extend facilities under 
which Egypt would be enabled during 1948 to 
use sterling in payment for Chilean nitrates, for 
British oil sold in Egypt by American subsidi- 
aries, and for equipment imported into Egypt 
by Anglo-Egyptian Oil Fields and Shell; to sell 
Egypt, against sterling balances, approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 in gold to enable it to pay its 
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increased quota in the International Monetary 
Fund and its subscription to the International 
Bank. 

Jan. 8: The government announced that import 
licenses would henceforth be granted freely for 
goods from the British Empire and the sterling 
area. Two categories of goods were named: a 
list of essential items importable in any quan- 
tity, and a list of non-essential items (dried 
fruit, alcohol, films and cinema, machinery, 
paper) for which import licenses would be re- 
quired up to a general quota. 

Jan. 13: Anton Jamayal Pasha, editor of the 
newspaper a/-Ahram, died of a heart attack. 

Jan. 19: The British Embassy formally protested 
to the Egyptian Government the attack made 
by an Egyptian Air Force Spitfire on an RAF 
plane returning from Palestine to Cairo on Jan. 
16. The Egyptians alleged that the plane was 
flying over the “prohibited” military area of 
al-Arish. 

Jan. 24: Four thousand Fuad I University stu- 
dents demonstrated from the campus to Abdin 
Palace in Cairo, shouting “Down with Zionist 
America” and “Down with Communist Rus- 
sia.” 

Fan. 25: One student was reported killed in a riot 
between leftist and rightist students at Fuad I 
University; demonstrations also occurred in 
Alexandria. 

Jan. 26: Soviet Egyptian trade conferences began 
in Cairo, with Soviet Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Trade Michael N. Menshikov con- 
ferring with Prime Minister (and Finance 
Minister) Nuqrashi Pasha. 

Fan. 29: King Farouk accepted the resignation of 
Mahmud Hasan Pasha as Egypt’s Ambassador 
to Washington. 

Fan. 31: About 3,000 students clashed with police 
during a pro-Iraq demonstration in Alexandria. 

Feb. 2: Prime Minister Nuqrashi Pasha, in his 
capacity as Finance Minister, reported to 
Parliament that domestic prices were falling 
and that the purchasing power of the Egyptian 
pound was on the increase. 

Feb. 6: Egyptian cotton prices on the Alexandria 
exchange reached their highest levels since the 
early 1920's. Long-staple Karnak jumped from 
58.5 rials a kantar on Jan. 1 to 99 rials, or about 
81 cents a pound; medium-staple Asmounti 
rose from 48.50 to 88 rials a kantar in the same 
five weeks period. Experts attributed the sharp 
increase to heavy speculation, buying to meet 
export contracts, increased British and French 
demands, diminished stocks, and fear of sterling 

nd devaluation. 

Feb. 20: A bomb exploded in the courtyard of 
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Cairo’s Ikhwan al-Muslimin headquarters, jp. 
juring 40 persons. 

Feb. 25: Cairo’s Soviet-Egyptian trade talks re. 
sulted in the signing of a barter agreement 
whereby Russia would supply 211,000 tons of 
wheat in exchange for 38,000 tons of Egyptian 
cotton. 


Ethiopia 
CHRONOLOGY 


1947 

Dec. 12: Field Marshal Lord Montgomery arrived 
in Addis Ababa on a three-day visit, and was 
received by Emperor Haile Selassie. (London 
Times, Dec. 13, page 3.) 


1948 
Fan. 6: Ethiopia joined the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of UN. 


India and Pakistan 


During the first week of December, India 
and Pakistan made such satisfactory progress 
toward a settlement of the financial prob 
lems raised by partition that there was some 
reason to look for an amicable settlement of 
the political problem of Kashmir as wel. 
Direct talks between Prime Ministers Nehru 
and Liaqat Ali Khan on December g and 23, 
however, failed to bring about an agreement, 
and by the end of December the situation had 
deteriorated to the point where India decided 
to refer the question to the UN Security 
Council as a threat to the peace. 

It was New Delhi’s point of view that in 
provisionally accepting Kashmir’s accession 
to the Dominion of India until the wishes of 
the population could be ascertained, it had 
acted on the specific request of the maharajah 
to forestall a state of anarchy threatened by 
the belligerent acts of “‘independent” tribes 
abetted by Pakistan. It was Pakistan’s view, 
on the other hand, that India was not acting 
in good faith. As evidence it pointed to the 
reverse case of the state of Junagadh, where, 
despite the Moslem ruler’s official accession 
to Pakistan, Indian troops had entered the 
state in support of the Hindu population. 
Pakistan therefore submitted to the Security 
Council a countercharge on the broader bass 
of an attempt by India to raise obstacles 
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the path to a peaceable implementation of 
tion. 

Admitting both the Indian and Pakistani 
charges to consideration, the Security Coun- 
cil on January 20 voted to send a three-man 
commission to India to investigate primarily 
the situation in Kashmir, but also the other 
questions at issue between the two domin- 
ions, with a view to working out some form 
of mediation. The Council was slow to formu- 
late specifically the Commission’s frame of 
reference, but on January 29 did go on record 
as approving the arrangement of a plebiscite 
in Kashmir. It failed to make any parallel 
recommendation in regard to Junagadh, 
where on February 24 the plebiscite organ- 
ized by the Indian Government resulted in 
an overwhelming vote in favor of accession 
to India. 

The political crisis over Kashmir threat- 
ened for a time to postpone or even destroy 
the financial agreement reached on December 
g. Largely as a result of Mohandas Gandhi’s 
fast of January 13-18, however, India pro- 
ceeded with the execution of its terms; but it 
continued to consider Pakistan as foreign 
territory so far as the levying of customs 
duties, especially that on jute, was con- 
cerned. Gandhi’s sudden death on January 
30 apparently had little direct effect on rela- 
tions between the two dominions. But indi- 
rectly, through the subsequent steps taken 
against the extremists within the Hindu com- 
munity, it helped to create at least a climate 
for understanding. 

Although the outcome of the primary prob- 
lem of the disposition of Kashmir remained 
in some doubt, the secondary problem of 
what to do with the multitudinous princely 
states already within the Dominion of India 
was well on its way to solution. By January 
26 over half of the 562 states either had been 
absorbed into the provinces of the Dominion 
itself, or had been merged into larger admin- 
istrative units. In general, the formula ap- 
plied was surrender by each prince of all 
powers to the Indian Government in return 
for an annual pension equal to the prince’s 
average receipts for 1944-47. With the com- 
pletion of a constitutional draft by the end of 
February, India had made concrete progress 
toward a long-range political settlement. 


CHRONOLOGY 
1947 


Dec. ¢: Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru an- 
nounced that India would steer a middle course 
in its foreign policy, aligning itself to no group- 
ing of great powers. 

Dec. 6: More than 8,000,000 refugees had crossed 
the India-Pakistan border in both directions up 
to Nov. 21, according to an Indian Govern- 
ment press release. 

Dec. 8: In Lahore, Governor-General Mount- 
batten presided as an independent chairman at 
a meeting of the Joint Defense Council for 
India and Pakistan. Chief topic of discussion 
was Kashmir, where the struggle between 
raiders from the Northwest Frontier Provinces 
and India Army troops was in its tenth week. 

Dec. 9: Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime 
Minister of India, told the Dominion Assembly 
that complete agreement had been reached be- 
tween India and Pakistan on all issues relating 
to partition, and that the Kashmir situation 
was proceeding toward an amicable solution. 
Major issues on which settlement was reached 
included division of the cash balance of the 
former united India, division of the public 
debt, arrangements for Pakistan’s payment of 
the debt share, a division of the sterling bal- 
ances, a division of military supplies, and the 
matter of ordnance factories. 

Lahore sources reported that the lengthy 
talks on Kashmir carried on between Prime 
Ministers Liagat Ali Khan of Pakistan and 
Nehru of India, during the meeting of the 
Joint India-Pakistan Defense Council, had not 
resulted in a solution to the problem; discussion 
was postponed until the next fortnightly meet- 
ing. 

Representatives of 15 Princely States, meet- 
ing in New Delhi, announced the establishment 
of a “Committee of Privileges” to handle 
dynastic and similar matters with the Dominion 
Government. The Maharajah of Bikaner was 
designated committee head. 

Dec. 10: One person was killed and 19 injured in 
Calcutta when police fired on a political demon- 
stration to prevent members from attending 
the meeting of the Legislative Assembly. 

Dec. 12: Deputy Prime Minister Sardar Valla- 
bhbhai Patel of India announced the eight 
principal points of the India-Pakistan financial 
agreement to the India Legislative Assembly. 
(Abbreviated text in New York Times, Dec. 13, 
page 8.) 

Dec. 13: Ten persons were killed and go injured 
in the previous 24-hours of communal clashes 
in Mysore. 
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Dec. 14: Dr. Henry F. Grady, U. S. Ambassador Dec. 26: Three days of fierce fighting was report; 


to India, arrived in Washington for consulta- 
tion with State Department officials. 

Dec. 15: Government-sponsored conferences of 
leading industrialists opened simultaneously in 
India and Pakistan. ing addresses indi- 
cated that the trend in both states was toward 
a larger measure of government control. I. I. 
Chundrigar, Pakistan Minister for Commerce, 
Industries and Works, told the Karachi dele- 
gates that the armament industry, railways, 
posts and telegraphs, broadcasting, hydro- 
electric power, and mineral and oil rights would 

bably be state-owned. Dr. Syama Prasad 

ookerji, India’s Minister of Industry and 
Supply, outlined plans for the early construc- 
tion of two new steel plants under state 
auspices. 

Dec. 17: Thirty-seven of India’s 562 Princely 
rulers voluntarily merged their territories with 
the surrounding or adjoining provinces of the 
Indian Dominion. These states retained their 
identity as such and their rulers retained their 
titles, but for practical purposes the areas would 
become parts of Dominion provinces, and the 
Princes would lose such power as they formerly 
exercised. The agreement was to become 
effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

Dec. 19: New communal rioting broke out in 
India, with 65 persons killed in the city of 
Ajmer and 3 in Old Delhi. Clashes continued in 
Kashmir. Street riots were reported in Bombay. 

British troops made their official departure 
from New Delhi, leaving only one British bri- 
gade in India, and one in Pakistan. 

Dec. 20: The Bombay Government banned the 
distribution of the Moslem League paper Dawn 
in the city. 

It was announced that Sir John Colville, 
British Governor of Bombay, would leave his 
oe Jan. 6; he would be succeeded by Sir 

aharaj Singh, member of the Indian UN 
delegation. 

Dec. 22: Sardar Baldev Singh, Defense Minister, 
announced that all operational units of the 
Indian Army would be under the command of 
Indian officers by Jan. 1, 1948, and an Indian 
officer would be appointed Commander-in- 
Chief by Apr. 1. 

Dec. 23: The Indian Finance Ministry announced 
that the Indian Government had decided that 
Pakistan was foreign territory for the purpose 
of levying customs duty on the export of raw 
jute and jute manufactures. 

No settlement was reached on Kashmir dur- 
ing a two-hour meeting between Prime Minis- 
ters Nehru and Liagat Ali Khan at Delhi. 
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on the go-mile Jammu-Jhangar front, with 
§-6,000 insurgents battling Indian Army 
troops. (London Times, Dec. 27, page 3.) 
Dec. 27: Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, leader 
of the Pakistan UN delegation, was namej 





Minister for Foreign Affairs and Common. 
wealth Relations in the Pakistan cabinet. The 
posts were formerly held by the Prime Minister, 

The British Government announced the gale 
of the cruiser Achilles to India; negotiations 
were r ed in progress for the additional 
sale of three destroyers. The announce. 
ment added that Britain was “sympathetically 
considering” a request from Pakistan for naval 
vessels. 

Dec. 29: Five hundred thousand industrial and 
textile workers in Bombay staged a one-day 
strike, called by a Socialist-Communist trade 
union coalition in protest against the Congress 
Party labor policy. 

Dec. 30: The Indian Government announced its 
decision to refer the stalemated Kashmir issue 
to the Security Council of the UN. 

1948 

Fan. 1: Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan of 
Pakistan stated that his country “would we. 
come intervention by the UN Security Council 
for the purpose of a just and fair settlement” of 
the Kashmir dispute, although the question 
could not be considered as an isolated matter. 

Kyril V. Novikov presented his credentials 
as Soviet Ambassador to India. 

General Bucher assumed command of the 
Indian Army. 

Jan. 2: India presented a note to the Security 
Council accusing Pakistan of arming thousands 
of the Kashmir raiders and supplying bases for 
100,000 more massed on the borders of the 
province. The note stated that India would 
consider sending troops into Pakistan in “sel 
defense” unless the dominion stopped aiding 
the raiders. 

Jan. 6: The Security Council postponed discussion 
on India’s complaint against Pakistan until the 
Pakistan Foreign Minister should arrive fron 
Karachi. 

About 70 people were killed in Karachi whes 
a crowd stormed a Sikh temple housing Sikh 
evacuees from Upper Sind. The Hindu bazaar 
was set on fire. (London Times, Jan. 7, page +) 

The Indian Army’s forward position 
Kashmir at Naoshera was attacked by “about 
4,000” well-equipped troops, according to # 
Indian Army communiqué. 

Jan. 9: Preliminary talks began in Delhi betwee 
the United Kingdom and India on the intenm 
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release, for the period from the end of 1947 to 
June 30, 1948, of that part of the sterling bal- 
ances held jointly by India and Pakistan. (Lon- 
don Times, Jan. 10, page 3.) 

Yan. 10: Finance Minister Nawab Moin Nawaz 
of Hyderabad announced that his government 
had loaned 200,000,000 rupees ($60,000,000) to 
Pakistan, and that the agreement antedated 
the November Hyderabad-Indian ‘standstill 
agreement.” :; 

Yan. 13: Mohandas K. Gandhi began a fast of in- 
definite duration to bring about a “reunion of 
hearts” between the Hindu-Sikh and Moslem 
communities of India. Trading was suspended 
in the markets of Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras because of the effect of the fast. 

Abdul Latif Khan, chief of the Afridi tribe 
Malikdin Khel, told Prime Minister Liaqat Ali 
Khan of Pakistan at Khyber Pass that the 
60,000 tribal raiders in Kashmir would never 
withdraw. He said the tribal Maliks (chiefs) 
would welcome a UN commission, but would 
not agree to any compromise. 

Jan. 15: The Indian Cabinet decided to resume 
payments to Pakistan under the Empire parti- 
tion agreement and to hold a plebiscite in the 
disputed Indian-held state of Junagadh in 
efforts to persuade Gandhi to end his “fast unto 
glorious death.” 

The Pakistan Government reimposed a salt 
tax of Rs 2.8 per 100 pounds. 

N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar of India placed 
before the UN Security Council his country’s 
case against Pakistan. 
an. 16: Pakistan officially accused India of sys- 
tematic military aggression and a deliberate 
campaign to wipe out the Moslem population 
of more than a dozen provinces, in the case 
placed before the Security Council by Foreign 
Minister Zafrullah Khan. He emphasized the 
whole scope of relations between the two 
dominions rather than the Kashmir question. 
He did not reject a plebiscite, but said that one 
held while armed bands and forces of India 
were in Kashmir would be a “farce.” He con- 
cluded that “Pakistan cannot accept the 
accession of Kashmir to India.” 
an. 17: Moslems, Hindus, and Sikhs in Delhi 
formed rallies and parades in sympathy with 
Gandhi’s ordeal. Gandhi issued a seven-point 
set of terms for ending his fast; these stressed 
assurances of safety for Moslems in Delhi. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Indian Deputy 
Prime Minister, announced that India had 
given 400 rulers of native states in the Indian 

minion categorical assurances of economic 
help and protection. 
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The Security Council, in a resolution on the 
Pakistan-India dispute, urged the two nations 
to take measures immediately to end the fight- 
ing in Kashmir and to respect the Council’s 
request for a truce. (The Soviet Union and 
Ukraine abstained from voting.) The Council 
further agreed to call the two Governments 
together within 48 hours for informal negotia- 
tions toward settlement. Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister again urged that the Council send an 
international police force to quell the Kashmir 
fighting. 


Fan. 18: Gandhi broke his 121-hour fast at 


12:30 P.M., following the presentation of a 
peace pledge signed by 200,000 persons in 
Delhi, and assurances of co-operation from 
Hindu, Sikh, and Moslem leaders. 


Jan. 20: The UN Security Council voted 9-o 


(with the Soviet Union and Ukraine abstain- 
ing) to send a three-nation commission to 
Kashmir as quickly as possible to attempt to 
mediate differences between India and Pakis- 
tan. While Kashmir would have priority, the 
commission would later take up other questions 
at issue between the two dominions. India 
would name one member of the mediation com- 
mission, Pakistan a second, and the two mem- 
bers jointly would choose a third. 

A young Hindu set off a bomb in the garden 
where Gandhi was holding prayer meeting; 


no one was injured.} 


Jan. 21: The deadlocked India-Pakistan direct 


negotiations at UN were reported unofficially 
broken off. 


Fan. 24: It was announced in New Delhi that 


Governor-General Mountbatten would re- 
linquish his appointment the third week in 
June. 

India and Pakistan agreed to resume their 
direct negotiations at UN, following a strong 
warning from British Minister of State for 
Commonwealth Relations Philip J. Noel-Baker 
that if they did not settle their differences they 
faced the danger of bringing on “the most 
terrible war in history.” 

The Indian Government decreed equal rights 
for untouchables in the province of Ajmer- 
Merwara. 


Fan. 25: At Pondichéri, French India, a resolution 


calling for complete merging of French India 
with the Dominion of India was passed unani- 
mously by the French India Peoples Conven- 
tion. 

Pathan tribesmen invaded the predominantly 
Hindu princely state of Jaisalmer in the western 
Rajputana desert. The Government of India 
was reported to have protested to Pakistan, 
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since the raiders allegedly came from the 
Moslem State of Bahawalpur. 

Jan. 26: It was announced in New Delhi that 
since Jan. 1 India had merged more than 300 
of the 562 Indian Princely States into provinces 
or other large administrative units. 

An attack by Moslem tribesmen on non- 
Moslem refugees in a camp at Parachinar, in 
the Northwest Frontier Province, was re- 
ported to have resulted in 130 deaths. 

Fan. 29: U. S. Ambassador Henry F. Grady left 
by plane for London enroute to India, following 
six weeks of conferences in Washington. 

Seven of the eleven members of the Security 
Council went on record as approving a Belgian 
resolution to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir. The 
Indian delegate objected that, while his country 
also approved of a free vote, the immediate job 
of the Council was to end the Kashmir fighting. 

Fan. 30: Mohandas K. Gandhi was fatally shot in 
New Delhi by a young Hindu named Nathuram 
Vinayak Godse, a member of the anti-Moslem 
organization Mahasabha." 

Jan. 31: The death of Gandhi touched off rioting 
in Bombay, Poona, and Kohlapur. Twenty-two 
were killed in Bombay rioting and 55 wounded; 
29 persons were arrested in connection with the 
killing. 

Gandhi’s remains were cremated on the 
banks of the Jumna river. 

Feb. 2: The Government of India outlawed all 
communal organizations and private armies. 

Feb. 5: Sheikh Mohammed Badullah, Moslem 
head of the Kashmir Emergency Administra- 
tion, defended the Indian government of 
Kashmir in a 50-minute speech before the 
Security Council. 

A police communiqué announced that Bom- 
bay police had rounded up at least 150 persons 
in its investigation of anti-Gandhi activities. 

Feb. 6: Indian Army troops defeated Moslem 
forces in a battle at Naoshera in Jammu 
province. Indian authorites reported at least 
2,000 casualties among the Azad Kashmir 
forces. 

The Security Council returned the Kashmir 
case to direct negotiations, with a plea to the 
Indian and Pakistan delegates to try to come 
to an agreement by Feb. 9. 

Feb. 7: Police investigations for clues to accom- 
plices in the assassination of Gandhi were re- 
ported to have resulted in the arrest of about 
1,200 persons throughout India. Most of these 
were rounded up in raids on Rashtriya Swayam 
Sevak Sangh (RSSS), a militant organization 
unsympathetic to Gandhi’s non-violence tenets. 
The administration of the Princely State of 
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Alwar was suppressed, and the Prince anj 
Prime Minister called in for investigation }.. 
cause of alleged “support of connivance” jy 
activities of the outlawed RSSS. 

India protested to Pakistan two all 
frontier incidents — one on the eastern border 
where armed police from the Pakistan province 
of East Bengal had “‘trespassed”’ in the Pathar 
Forest; the other on the western frontie 
where raids were reported on villages in Jaisa) 
mer State in Rajputana. Pa 

Feb. 8: The Moslem League’s National Guard ang 
the Khahsars (Children of the Dust), sem; 
military Moslem organizations, were outlawe; 
by the Indian Government in its campaign to 
eradicate communal organizations, 

Feb. 10: N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, chief of the 
Indian delegation, asked for a month’s delay in 
Kashmir hearings before the UN Security 
Council in order to refer the question back to 
his government. Pakistan, as well as a majority 
of the Council members, opposed the postpone. 
ment. 

The Indian Government took over the ad. 
ministration of the Princely State of Bharapt. 
pur as part of its purge of communal activities, 

India nominated Czechoslovakia as its repre. 
sentative on the three-nation Kashmir mediz. 
tion board. 

Feb. 11: The Pakistan Government of East Ber 
gal denied Indian claims that it had “tres 
passed” on the territory of the Indian Provine 
of Assam. 

U. S. Ambassador to India Henry F. Grady 
was nominated by President Truman to } 
Minister to Nepal in addition to his othe 
duties. 

Calcutta’s smallpox epidemic was 
to have brought death to 406 persons in ti 
week ending Feb. 7, an increase of 44 per ces! 
over the previous week’s toll. 

Feb. 12: Ratan Nehru, newly-appointed India 
Minister to the U. S., arrived in New Yo 

Feb. 13: Pakistan was admitted to the Inte 
Allied Reparations Agency in Brussels on 
temporary basis. - 

Feb. 14: India and Pakistan announced 4 jot 
“Restore Women and Children” week to beg 
Feb. 16, in an effort to recover women aie 
children abducted by both sides in communa 
rioting. 

Feb. 15: The working committee of the All-In¢ 
Hindu Mahasabha organization adopted 
resolution for “suspending political activite 
throughout India and concentrating on % 
social, religious and cultural problems of Hind 
society and the relief and rehabilitation ¢ 








”” The committee condemned the 
shooting of Gandhi. 

The Moslem League Parliamentary Party 
announced that it would dissolve at the end of 
February. 

N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, leader of the 
Indian delegation to the Security Council, 
arrived in Bombay for consultations on the 
dispute with Pakistan. 

Feb. 16: It was announced by investigating officers 
in Bombay that all the nine persons believed to 
be directly connected with Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion were now in custody. 

Feb. 17: Prime Minister Nehru of India opposed a 
proposed resolution for immediate nationaliza- 
tion of India’s key industries, although he ex- 
pressed himself as being in favor of eventual 
nationalization. 

Feb. 18: Six small Indian states — Mangrol, 




















ack to Manavadar, Bhatwa (greater and lesser), 
Jon)§  Sardargarh, and Babrianwad — voted to accede 
PME to India. 

Sil The Security Council opened discussions on 
© Pakistan’s complaint that India had taken over 
arr e the predominantly Hindu state of Junagadh 
vites.§ after its Moslem ruler had acceded to Pakistan. 
4 Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, speaking for 
_ Pakistan, asked the Council to order India to 
+ Ben. withdraw its troops, restore the regime of the 
“eres Moslem ruler, and call off the plebiscite it had 





started to determine Junagadh’s final accession. 
Feb, 20: In New Delhi, a meeting of 650 leaders of 
the Indian National Congress party adopted a 
resolution calling for the abolition of commu- 
nalism. 
Feb. 22: Great Britain’s sterling balance agree- 
® ment with India was extended to June 20, 1948. 
Feb, 23: The Pakistan Legislature convened for 
its first meeting since the inaugural session in 
Aug. 1947. 
Feb. 24: The Indian Government announced that 
its Junagadh plebiscite had resulted in an over- 
whelming popular vote to remain with India; 
the vote was 190,779 for India against 91 for 
Pakistan. Six small subsidiary states in the 
Kathiawar area also favored accession to India, 





















. * by a total vote of 31,395 to 39. 

daa! Paul H. Alling, first U. S. Ambassador to 

me Pakistan, presented his credentials to Governor- 
General Jinnah. 

Linke .. The Government of India declared Pakistan 

pted foreign territory” for the purpose of customs 

vit and excise duties, effective Mar. 1. 

a tb, 26; The Draft Constitution of the Dominion 

F Hind of India was published. 

oa ¢b. 28: The last British military unit was with- 





drawn from India. 
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Feb. 29: Finance Minister Shanmukham Chetty 
of India, in his budget speech to Parliament, 
said that India would have a 1948 deficit of 
approximately 11,000,000 rupees. He proposed 
new export and excise duties. 


Iran 
CHRONOLOGY 


1947 

Dec. 5: Prime Minister Qavam confirmed the 
report that all but three of his ministers had 
resigned. 

Dec. 8: It was reported that martial law had been 
imposed in Tabriz as a result of labor troubles 
incited by a secret underground organization 
known as the “Revenge Committee.” 

Dec. zo: Prime Minister Qavam resigned, follow- 
ing a failure to receive a vote of confidence in 
the Majlis (Parliament). The vote was 46 in 
his favor, 39 op , 27 abstentions. In a 
speech in the Majlis prior to the vote, Qavam 
warned of a revolutionary plot being organized 
in the northern provinces. 

Dec. 16-19: Reza Hekmat Sardar Fakker, Presi- 
dent of the Majlis, was nominated for the posi- 
tion of Prime Minister but refused the office. 

Dec. 22: Dr. Ibrahim Hakimi was appointed 
Prime Minister by the Shah upon the recom- 
mendation of the Majlis. 

Majlis opponents of Qavam accused him of 
embezzling funds, ordering improper arrests, 
suppressing opposition papers, and governing 
by decree without the consent of the Majlis. 

Dec. 28: Prime Minister Ibrahim Hakimi pre- 
sented his Cabinet to the Shah: 


Dr. Abol Hasan Sadeqi — National 
Economy 

Mustafa Ad! — Minister Without Port- 
folio 


Gen. Morteza Yazdandpanah — Shah’s 
Special Adjutant 
Mohammad Soruri — Justice 
Gen. Farajullah Aghevli — Interior 
Ali Motamedi — Roads and Communi- 
cations 
Dr. Ali Akbar Siasi — Education 
Abolqasem Nadjm — Finance 
Mohammad Ali Varasten — Posts and 
Telegraphs 
Ministers of Agriculture and Foreign 
Affairs to be named later. 
Dec. 30: Former Prime Minister Qavam left Iran 
for Switzerland. 
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1948 

Fan. 1: Anthony Eden visited Iran as a guest of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. (London 
Times, Jan. 3, page 4.) 

Jan. 13: Martial law in Tehran, in effect since 
August 1941, was lifted. (London Times, Jan. 
14, page 3.) 

Fan. 26: The time limit for acceptance of the 
proposed U. S. credit to Iran for the purchase 
of surplus war materials was extended one 
month. 

Fan. 31: The Soviet Union presented the Iranian 
Government with a note charging Iran with per- 
mitting the U. S. to establish strategic bases in 
Iran and, therefore, with violation of the 
Soviet-Iranian pact of 1921. 

Feb. 2: AU. S. Department of State spokesman 
denied recent Soviet charges that the U. S. 
was militarizing Iran by building up its war in- 
dustries and airports and by helping to fortify 
the frontier with the Soviet Union. 

The Iranian Government ordered the arrest 
of Dr. Sallamollah Javid and Ali Shabastari, 
leaders in the autonomous movement in 
Azerbaijan Province. 

Feb. g: The Iranian reply to the Jan. 31 Soviet 
charges denied each of the Soviet points and 
accused the Soviet Union itself of violating the 
1921 agreement. (London Times, Feb. 6, page 


4) 

Feb. 12: Mohammad Masood, editor of Mard-i- 
Emruz, was assassinated. 

Feb. 17: The Mailis, by a vote of 79 to 6, approved 
a bill authorizing purchase on account of 
$10,000,000 worth of surplus U. S. war ma- 
terials. 

U. S. Ambassador George V. Allen left 
Tehran for Washington. 

Feb. 24: The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
approved the nomination of John C. Wiley, 
Ambassador to Portugal, to replace George V. 
Allen as U. S. Ambassador to Iran. 

Feb. 26: Prime Minister Ibrahim Hakimi re- 
ceived a vote of confidence from the Majlis, by 
a vote of 55 out of a total of 103. 


Iraq 


CHRONOLOGY 


1947 

Dec. 1-4: Demonstrations against the proposed 
partition of Palestine took place. 

Dec. ¢: Ahmad Pasha Tarawi, Director General 


of Foreign Affairs, apologized officially for an 
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attack on the U. S. Information Service offic, 
at the climax of three days of demonstration 
against partition. 

Dec. 7: Chief Rabbi Sasson Khaduri issued 
statement supporting the Arab cause in Pale, 
tine. 





Dec. 30: Baghdad airport runways were closed tp 
all planes over 18 tons gross, being declared in. 
adequate for heavy traffic. (Foreign Commer, 
Weekly, Jan. 17, page 28.) 

Dec. 31: It was announced that Sir William Henry 
Bradshaw Mack, British Ambassador t 
Austria, had been appointed Ambassador tp 
Iraq. (London Times, Dec. 31, page 4.) 

Jan. 10: A treaty of alliance between Grex 
Britain and Iraq replacing the 1930 treaty was 
concluded. The treaty gave Britain the right to 
send troops into Iraq in the case of war or the 
imminence of war; in return Britain gave up 
its right to occupy two air fields in Iraq, but 
could continue to land planes there. The treaty 
also provided for the continued training and 
equipment of the Iraqi army by the British. 

Fan. 12: It was confirmed by London sources that 
Britain was supplying arms to Egypt, Ira, 
and Transjordan under previous contracts 
made with these three countries. 

Jan. 15: The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty was signed at 
Portsmouth, England. (London Times, Jan. 16, 
page 3.) 

Jan. 20: A six-hour riot involving more than 
6,000 students took place in Baghdad in protest 
against the signing of the British-Iraqi Treaty. 
The U. S. Information Service offices were 
stoned and a portion of the office of the English- 
language newspaper Times was set afire. Eight 
persons were killed and 140 injured. 

Fan. 21: A statement issued by the Regent Ami 
Abd al-Ilah announced that the new Anglo 
Iraqi Treaty did not “realize the national aims 
of Iraq”’ and therefore could not be ratified. 

Student demonstrations against the treaty 
continued. ; 

Jan. 27: The Cabinet of Prime Minister Salih 
Jabir resigned after a day of rioting occasioned 
by his return from London and his announct- 
ment that he would remain in office and fight 
for ratification of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. 

Jan. 28: Salih Jabir fled to Transjordan. 

In the week of rioting following the signing 
of the treaty with Great Britain, 20 
were killed and 235 injured. 

Yan. 29: Muhammad al-Sadr, former President 
of the Iraqi Senate, became Prime Ministe 
with the following Cabinet: 

Hamdi al-Pachachi — Foreign Affaits 
Jamil al-Madfa’i — Interior 
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Arshad al-Umari — Defense 

Umar Nadhmi — Justice 

Jalal Baban— Communications and 
Public Works 

Sadiq al-Bassam — Finance 

Mohammad Ridha al-Shabibi — Edu- 
cation 

Mustafa al-Umari — Economics 

Najib al-Rawi — Social Affairs 

Muhammad Mahdi Kubba — Supply 

Nasrat al-Farisi, Daud al-Haidari, Mu- 
hammad al-Amir — Ministers With- 
out Portfolio. 

Feb. 9: The Pakistan Government granted the 
Iraqi Government the right to operate a weekly 
air service from Baghdad to Karachi for a 
period of six months. 


Italian Colonies 
CHRONOLOGY 


1948 

Jan. 13: Italians and Somalis were involved in a 
two-hour riot at Mogadishu, Italian Somali- 
land, in which 53 people were killed and 87 
injured. 

Feb. 16: The Soviet Union, in a note to the Italian 
Government, declared itself in favor of Italian 
trusteeship over its former African colonies. 


Lebanon 


The decision of the French Government on 
January 26 to devaluate the franc by 44.44 
per cent, coupled with the previously set 
deadline of January 31 for renewal of a finan- 
cial agreement, confronted both Lebanon 
and Syria with the necessity of taking a final 
decision in a problem that had been develop- 
ing ever since they had attained political in- 
dependénce. The common Syro-Lebanese 
currency, as a heritage of the French man- 
date period, was backed by francs held in 
France; the French Government, however, 
agreed in January 1944 to guarantee the 
Syro-Lebanese currency against depreciation 
in the event of a devaluation of the franc. 
France made good this guarantee at the time 
of the devaluation of December 1945, and 
claimed that its obligation under the 1944 
commitment was thus fulfilled. When the 
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second devaluation came about in January, 
therefore, it no longer offered to make good 
the loss of financial backing through a simple 
allotment of additional francs. Instead, only 
two-thirds of the 44 per cent needed was to 
be so covered, and even a portion of this two- 
thirds cover was to be provided by turning 
over to the Lebanese and Syrian govern- 
ments certain properties in these countries to 
which France laid claim. The remaining 
third of the franc assets was to be released 
during a two-year period: one-half in the 
form of credit for merchandise purchased in 
France, and one-half in the form of other 
European currencies, but not dollars. 

France’s offer appealed to neither Lebanon 
nor Syria, both of which were anxious to free 
their currencies from French control. More- 
over, both Lebanon and Syria disputed 
France’s claims to the properties referred to 
in the proposal, and therefore could not ap- 
preciate the justice of buying off these claims 
in the manner that France suggested. 

Syria remained adamant, and on January 
31 announced that it had decided to refuse 
the French offer and would proceed to estab- 
lish an independent currency. Yet the obsta- 
cles to realizing the backing needed for an 
independent currency were formidable. Syria 
proposed to take its case to the International 
Court of Justice in an effort to force France 
not only to make good the 44 per cent loss in 
cover, but also to convert these assets into 
available foreign exchange credits. Syria also 
hoped, by appeal to the International Court, 
to establish its own right to the properties in 
Syria claimed by France. Numerous alterna- 
tives for the establishment of an independent 
currency presented themselves, such as the 
securing of a dollar loan or the setting aside 
of government properties as security. Syria’s 
capacity to accumulate foreign credits also 
provided a basis for currency stabilization. 

Lebanon’s position was weaker than Syr- 
ia’s, for its ability to acquire foreign ex- 
change was more meager and more closely 
dependent upon trade with France. It was 
feared that failure to accept the French offer 
would result in immediate and disastrous 
depreciation. On the other hand, acceptance 
would disrupt the already existing economic 
union with Syria, split the hitherto common 
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Syro-Lebanese currency, and likely lead to 
placing commerce with Syria, on which Leb- 
anon was extremely dependent, in the cate- 
gory of foreign trade for which foreign credit 
would be necessary. Lebanon chose, perforce, 
the former alternative, and signed an agree- 
ment with France on February 6. But there 
were indications during the latter part of 
February that both Lebanon and Syria rec- 
ognized the artificiality of the situation, and 
would attempt to reduce economic friction 
to a minimum, even though their currencies 
should remain separate for the time being. 


CHRONOLOGY 
1947 ; : 
Dec. 1: Demonstrations took place against the 
ition of Palestine. 


Dec. 3: All schools were ordered closed until Dec. 
s, following an attack on the French Fréres 
School 


Dec. 5: A general strike was held to protest the 
partition of Palestine. (London Times, Dec. 6, 
page 4.) 

The Parliament voted £L1,000,000 (about 
$450,000) to assist the Palestine Arabs. A tax 
on a large variety of goods consigned to 
Palestine was also announced. 

Dec. 18: It was announced by the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company that work on the Trans- 
Arabian pipe line had been temporarily halted 
in Syria, Transjordan, and Lebanon because of 
the local attitude since the UN vote on the 
partition of Palestine. 


Z 

Fan. 8: Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr. was ap- 
pointed president of the American University 
of Beirut, to succeed Dr. Bayard Dodge. 

Fan. 10: The Labanese and Syrian Governments 
forbade the unauthorized movement of Jews 
within their respective countries, and decided 
to expel all Palestinian Jews. 

Feb. 2: Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanese Minister to 
the U. S., was elected president of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council for 1948. 

Feb. 3: A riot broke out in Tripoli, the agitators 
demanding a financial break between Lebanon 
and France. Twenty persons were injured. 

Feb. 6: Lebanon entered into a financial agreement 
with France under which France guaranteed 
Lebanon’s currency against devaluation for a 
10-year period, the French Government’s 
property claims in Lebanon were liquidated, 
and the French debt to Lebanon modified. 
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Feb. 9: The Lebanese Government announcej 
that plans were being made to move the ad. 
ministrative staff of the Iraq Petroleum Com. 
pany (IPC) from Haifa, Palestine, to Beir: 
and Tripoli. 


North Africa 
CHRONOLOGY 


1947 

Dec. g: An Arab League spokesman in Cairo ap. 
nounced that 2,500 Arabs from Libya had 
offered to serve “the cause” in Palestine. 


1948 

Fan. 9: Several Paris newspapers published the 
text of a hitherto secret letter which the Sultan 
of Morocco allegedly sent to the President of 
the French Republic on Dec. 3, 1947, protesting 
the abrogation of the 1912 treaty, and the 
policy and conduct of General Alphonse-Pierr 
Juin, the Resident-General of Morocco. French 
Government sources denied that the Sultan’ 
letter made any such sweeping statements 
(London Times, Jan. 10, page 3.) 

Jan. 14: The U. S. announced that it would re. 
open its wartime air base at Mellaha, Tripoli. 
tania, under a special agreement with the 
British Military Administration. 

Jan. 21: The U.S.S.R. officially protested the 
U. S.-British agreement for temporary use by 
American transit planes of the Mellaha airfield 
in Tripolitania, contending that the agreement 
violated Annex XI of the Italian peace treaty, 
which called for Big Four agreement on the dis 
posal of former Italian territories. 

Fan 23: General Juin, the Resident-General at 
Morocco, stated in Paris that independence for 
the French protectorate of Morocco was a dis 
tant possibility, but that the country was stil 
far from ready to rule itself. He announced 
plans for the overhauling of the judicial system 
and the early legalizing of labor unions. 

Feb. 3: Under-Secretary of State Robert Lovett 
replied to Soviet Ambassador Alexander Pas- 
yushkin’s protest on the reopening of the 
Mellaha airfield by stating that the arrange- 
ment extended only for the period during which 
the present administration remained 5 
ble for the country, and that the U. S. thus did 
not consider the agreement in any way incon 
sistent with the provisions of the treaty of 
peace with Italy. 

Feb. 8: In Tetuan, Spanish Morocco, Spanish 
troops opened fire on a Moorish nationalist 
demonstration protesting Spanish refusal © 
permit two nationalist leaders to enter tht 
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zone. At least six persons were killed. All na- 
tionalist executives were arrested and their 
headquarters occupied. 

Feb. 9: Martial law was declared in Tetuan, Span- 
ish Morocco. 

Feb. 13: The National Reformist party of Span- 
ish Morocco telegraphed an appeal to the Sec- 
retary-General of UN to save them from the 
Spanish “colonial yoke.” The telegram charged 
that Spanish troops had fired on peaceful 
demonstrators and that the Spanish authorities 
had imprisoned hundreds and were denying 
Moroccans the right to ask for UN help. 

Feb. 17: In Tripolitania, Arab members of the 
Kutlah Party stoned the British Military Ad- 
ministration offices, demanding the release of 
Kutlah leaders recently jailed. 


Palestine 


(For comment on the developments of the 
quarter, see page 203.) 


CHRONOLOGY 


1947 

Dec. 1: Arabs and Jews clashed between Tel Aviv 
and Jaffa. 

Jews opened 12 recruiting centers and posted 
mobilization notices. 

Dec. 2: Eight Jews and 6 Arabs were killed, and 
32 Jews and 6 Arabs were reported wounded in 
the day’s clashes. Sporadic fighting continued 
on the Jaffa-Tel Aviv boundary. Attacks by 
Arabs on Jewish shops were reported in Jeru- 
salem on the first day of a three-day Arab strike. 
Minor skirmishes were reported at Ramleh 
and Safad. 

Australia, China, France, Mexico, Great 
Britain, and the United States were named to a 
UN working committee to write a draft consti- 
tution for the Jerusalem international zone. 

Dec. 3: Ralph J. Bunche, director of the United 
Nations Trusteeship Division, was appointed 
chief of the secretariat to accompany the five- 
man UN Commission charged with setting up 
provisional governments in the new Arab and 
Jewish states. 

Death mounted from incidents in Jerusalem 
and the Tel Aviv area. First incidents were 
reported from Haifa. 

Dec. g: The Arab three-day strike ended. 

Haganah announced the arrival of 174 un- 
authorized immigrants, described as “Oriental 
Jews from North Africa.” 

Dec. 5: The State Department announced that the 


United States was placing an embargo on arms 
shipments to “the Middle East” (i.e. Palestine 
and the Arab states). 


Dec. 6: Strife continued to spread, with fighting 


reported in Jerusalem, the Jaffa-Tel Aviv sec- 
tor, Haifa, and Petah Tiqva. 

A new secret Arab radio transmitter (“ Voice 
of the Revolution”) urged recruits to join forces 
preparing in Syria for military action. A secret 
Arab organization, a/-Fihad, claimed credit in 
pamphlet releases for the bombing of the U. S. 
Consulate General in October. 


Dec. 8: National registration of all Jewish youth 


began in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Afulah, and 
Safad under the direction of Vaad Leumi and 
the Jewish Agency. Haganah announced that 
3,000 — men and women would be taken 
on as full-time salaried Haganah employees. 

Nineteen were killed in an Arab attack on 
Tel Aviv. 

Lebanon and Egypt requested that their gov- 
ernments’ special representatives be heard as 
“interested parties” in the Security Council 
debate on Palestine scheduled for December 9. 

Britain recommended to the UN that it ter- 
minate its Palestine mandate May 15 and that 
independent Jewish and Arab states come into 
formal existence two weeks later. Final British 
troops would not leave until August 1, but from 
May | to August 1, Britain would be responsi- 
ble for security only in a troop-occupied area 
near Haifa. 

The Palestine Government announced that 
on Dec. 15 British and Arab police would be 
withdrawn from Tel Aviv, although the local 
Jewish police would remain under police orders. 


Dec. 9: Faris al-Khuri of Syria appeared before the 


Security Council to challenge the legality of the 
partition plan, but after a two-hour discussion, 
debate on the question was shelved indefinitely. 

Jews turned on British police in the first open — 
attacks since the UN decision to partition Pales- 
tine, burning two police armored cars and 
attacking seven others. 


Dec. ro: The six-nation working group of the 


Trusteeship Council agreed on measures aimed 
at guaranteeing Jerusalem’s neutrality during 
any Palestine disturbance: the Governor would 
be empowered to rule by decree in emergencies 
and to take any measures necessary to preserve 
the inviolability of the Holy City from armed 
force. 
Eighteen deaths were reported. 


Dec. 11: The day’s death toll reached a new high 


of 35. 
The Jewish Agency appealed to the Secre- 
tary-General of UN for permission to appear 
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before the Security Council and participate in 
the debates on the Palestine case, “as a party 
to a dispute under consideration.” 
Dec. 12: Twenty-eight were reported dead, with 8 
missing, in Palestine fighting. 
Dec. 13: Three bombing incidents, attributed to 
the Irgun, killed 16 Arabs and wounded 67. The 
day’s total in killed was 21 Arabs, 3 Jews, and 1 
British soldier. Curfews were enforced in Safad, 
sections of Haifa, and the Tel Aviv-Jaffa border. 
a emg before the United Jewish Appeal 
conference, Major General John Hilldring, 
member of the U. S. delegation to UN, pre- 
dicted a quick end to violence in Palestine. He 
denied that the United States used any undue 
pressure on other countries to influence their 
votes on partition. 
Dec. 14: Arab Legion troops killed 14 Jews, 2 
British soldiers, and an Arab civilian in an at- 
tack on a bus convoy near Tel Aviv. The troops 
declared they were replying to a grenade attack 
made on their camp by the Jewish settlement 
police guard of the convoy. 
Dec. 15: A convoy of the Transjordan Frontier 
Force was attacked with grenade and rifle fire in 
Jerusalem. (London Times, Dec. 16, 1947, p. 4.) 


Dec. 17: In London, Nahum Goldman, member of 


the Jewish Agency Executive, said that Jewish 
legal experts working on a draft constitution for 
the new state had included a clause binding the 
country to neutrality on the Swiss model in any 
future conflict. He further reported that an 
economic and defense delegation of 50 American 
Jews would fly to Palestine in February to sur- 
vey needs of the state; U. S. Jews would be 
asked to subscribe $250,000,000 to meet the 
new state’s overseas needs, including $146,000,- 
ooo for defense; world Jewry would be asked to 
subscribe to an internal loan; between 100,000 
and 200,000 immigrants would be brought to 
Palestine by the end of 1950; Jewish Palestine 
would probably remain in the sterling bloc; the 
political relationship between world Zionism 
and Palestine Jewry remained to be settled; the 
country would apply for UN membership as 
soon as possible, and might seek to be heard at 
any future peace conference on Germany. 

At Lake Success, Moshe Shertok, chief of the 
Jewish Agency’s political department, charged 
that the implementation of the UN partition 
plan was being imperiled by the Palestinian 
Government’s inadequate protection program, 
and its policy of obstructing Jewish self-defense. 
Dec. 19: Per Federspiel was announced as Den- 
mark’s representative and Dr. Eduardo Morgan 
as Panama’s representative on the UN Palestine 
Commission. The Bolivian, Czechoslovakian, 
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and Philippine delegates were still unnamed, 

Haganah ted responsibility for a raid on 
the village of Khisas in northern Palestine jn 
which 10 Arabs were killed. Two large-scale 
raids by Arabs were made on food trains be. 
tween Haifa and Lydda. 

Dec. 20: Haganah attacked the Arab village of 
Qazaza for three hours. The house of the 
village mukhtar was dynamited. 

Dec. 21: The Jewish Agency gave first official ap. 
proval to reprisal raids by Haganah on Arab 
vill 


ages. 

An Arab bus was attacked between Ramallah 
and Latrun. Four Jews machine-gunned a 
British lieutenant and a sergeant-major in 
Jerusalem. A British-Jewish journalist was shot 
dead near the Government Press Department. 
Scattered Arab attacks were reported in north. 
ern Palestine. 

Dec. 22: A shipload of 800 unauthorized Jews 
traveling in the schooner Lo Tafhidunu were 
intercepted off the coast by the British Navy. 

Jews and Arabs fought a half-hour battle 
near Holon. 

Dec. 25: Christmas Day was marked by 16 deaths 
and at least 51 wounded. Haifa remained the 
chief trouble center. 

Dec. 27: Thirteen persons were killed in a six hour 
Arab-Jewish battle near Tulkarm. 

Official figures placed total casualties since 
Nov. 30 at 316 dead, 270 seriously wounded, 
474 slightly wounded, and 4 missing. Those 
killed included 125 Jews, 162 Arabs, 11 Jewish 
settlement police, 9 soldiers, 2 British police- 
men, 4 “neutral” civilians, 1 Arab soldier, 1 
Arab policeman, and 1 Jewish special constable. 

Dec. 28: Irgun Zvai Leumi announced it was nego- 
tiating for a “united front” with Haganah. 

Dr. Moshe Sneh, formerly head of the 
Haganah, resigned from his membership on the 
Jewish Agency Executive because of the Agen- 
cy’s undue emphasis on friendship with the 
Western democracies, at the of rela- 
tions with Russia. The immediate cause of the 
dispute was a disagreement over the Agency's 
acceptance of continued restrictions on immi- 
gration, particularly from Eastern Europe. 

A ship carrying 700 unauthorized immigrants 
was intercepted and escorted to Haifa by the 
British Navy. (London Times, Dec. 29, page +) 

Dec. 30: An Irgun Zvai Leumi bomb thrown from 
a speeding taxi in Jerusalem killed 11 Arabs and 
2 Britishers. 

Two bombs were thrown by Irgun members 
at a group of about 100 Arab laborers outside 
the employment office of Consolidated Refiner- 
ies, Ltd., near Haifa. Six Arabs were killed. 
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The survivors invaded the plant and engaged 
in reprisals against Jewish employees, killing 41 
Jews. Forty-eight Jews and 42 Arabs were 
injured. 

At a dinner of the American Committee of 
Jewish Writers, Artists, and Scientists in New 
York, UN Soviet Delegate Andrei A. Gromyko 
issued a warning against any effort by “foreign 
monopolies” to dictate the future economies of 
the newly created Arab and Jewish states. 

With the Bolivian Government’s announce- 
ment of the appointment of Raul Diez de 
Medina, counselor of the Embassy in Washing- 
ton, as its representative on the UN Palestine 
Commission, the list of five members was com- 
pleted. The Philippine delegate was announced 
as Senator Vicente J. Francisco. Dr. Karel 
Lisicky was named for Czechoslovakia. 

Dec. 37: An authorized analysis of British official 
reports by the New York Times London corre- 
spondent emphasized the official British view 
that the Pan Crescent and Pan York, two Jew- 
ish immigrant ships en route to Palestine from 
Bulgaria, were full of potential “fifth colum- 
nists” — mostly hand-picked Communists or 
fellow-travelers, with links to the Stern Gang, 
sent to Palestine with the knowledge and active 
connivance of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. 

Jews opened fire on the Arab village of Balad 
al-Shaykh at the foot of Mt. Carmel, killing 17 
Arabs and injuring 33. 

Emile al-Ghuri, member of the Arab Higher 
Committee, said that Arab leaders did not wish 
violence at this time, but matters could no 
longer be checked. Under the circumstances, 
the only criticism Ghuri had of Arab attacks 
was that “there are not enough.” 


1948 
Jan. 2: The Jewish Agency Executive, meeting in 


Jerusalem, discussed (a) the problem of getting 
arms from the United States; and (b) the recent 
resignation of Dr. Moshe Sneh. 

A Jewish Agency spokesman in New York 
described as “malicious slander” British re- 
ports that the two immigrant ships from Bul- 
garia were full of Communist agents. 


Jan. 3: A shipment of TNT estimated at 65,000 


pounds and labeled “used machinery” was dis- 
covered being loaded illegally aboard a Pales- 
tine-bound freighter at a Jersey City pier. 


Jan. 4: Stern Gang members bombed a crowded 


public square in Jaffa, killing between 15 and 30 
persons and wounding 98. The blasts smashed 
the Jaffa headquarters of the Arab Higher 
Committee. 


Jan. 5: The Arab-owned Semiramis Hotel in 


Jerusalem was destroyed by bombing, for which 
the Haganah accepted responsibility. Twenty 
persons were killed, including the Spanish con- 
sul. The Government described as untrue 
Haganah’s statement that the hotel was the 
Jerusalem headquarters of the Najjadah move- 
ment. 

Fan. 7: The first draft of a convention for govern- 
ing the international zone of Jerusalem was re- 
ferred to the UN working committee by two 
subcommittees of experts. 

Eighteen persons were killed and 41 wounded 
in two bombings carried out by the Irgun in 
Jerusalem. 

Fan. 9: An organized Arab force of from 600 to 
1,000 men “invaded” Palestine from Syria and 
attacked two Jewish settlements. The attack 
was repelled by the Haganah and British troops, 
with a Royal Air Force fighter unit in support. 

Dr. Karl Lisicky of Czechoslovakia was 
elected chairman of the UN Palestine Commis- 
sion. (London Times, Jan. 10, page 4.) 

The State Department announced that in- 
formal discussions on the possibility of sending 
American marines or other guards to protect the 
U. S. Consulate General in Jerusalem had been 
carried on with the Palestine Government, but 
that no decision had been reached. 

The U. S. War Assets Administration placed 
an embargo on all undelivered orders of surplus 
explosives. 

Fan. 10: The UN Palestine Commission held its 
first meeting. 

Arab attacks on the Jewish settlements of 
Ramat Rahel, near Jerusalem, and Wadi 
Suqrayr, south of Jaffa, resulted in 12 Jews and 
8 Arabs killed. 

Fan. 11: Jews wrecked a bridge over the River 
Jordan on the main road from Palestine to 
Syria. 

Moshe Shertok was named the Jewish Agen- 
cy’s liaison officer with the UN Palestine Com- 

_ mission. 

Fan. 12: The Jewish Agency announced in Jeru- 
salem that plans for the new Jewish state gov- 
ernment would be completed “down to the 
smallest detail” by the end of January. Among 
questions still unsettled was the site of the 
capital. 

A $38,000 robbery of Barclay’s Bank in Tel 
Aviv was attributed to the Stern Gang. 

Fan. 13: British troops fought Arab raiders in 
the Lake Hulah region and on the Jerusalem- 
Hebron road. 

Yan. 14: Sir Alexander Cadogan outlined British 
withdrawal plans to a closed meeting of the UN 
Palestine Commission. 
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The Jewish colony of Kfar Etzion, 13 miles 
south of Jerusalem, was besieged by Arabs. 
Fighting continued in Jerusalem and Haifa. 
Jewish bomb squads attacked two Arab com- 
munities on the outskirts of Jerusalem in an 
attempt to open a route to Hebrew University 
and Hadassah Hospital, which had been iso- 
lated by Arab snipers. In Jaffa, Palestine Arabs, 
Syrians, Iraqis, and Transjordanians were re- 
ported awaiting instructions to move against 
Tel Aviv. An Arab bombing of a Jewish bus 
terminus in Haifa resulted in the death of 6 
Jews and 2 British, and the wounding of 26 
others. 

Fan. 16: Jews blew up three Arab houses in Haifa. 
Zionist sources asserted they had killed 82 
Arabs in the previous 24 hours of fighting. 

A British battalion, tanks, and six Spitfires 
succeeded in clearing the Hebron area of 2-3,000 
Arabs who had surrounded four Jewish settle- 
ments. (London Times, Jan. 16, page 3.) 

The UN Palestine Commission took up the 
question of how armed militia would be estab- 
lished and financed in the proposed Jewish and 
Arab states. Moshe Shertok declared that a Jew- 
ish militia of 15,000 to 25,000 men would be 
needed; he asked the Security Council to call on 
member nations to help provide the equipment 
and to refuse to supply it to nations that op- 
posed partition. A British report to the Com- 
mission stated that 1,974 persons had been 
killed or injured in Palestine between Nov. 30 
and Jan. 10. Those killed included 295 Arabs, 
262 Jews, and 30 British. 

Jan. 17: Thirty-five Jews en route to the settle- 
ment of Kfar Etzion were killed by Arab fight- 
ers in an ambush near the Arab village of Surif, 
12 miles southwest of Jerusalem. Four Arabs 
were killed. 

Jan. 19: The Arab Higher Committee replied to 
UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s telegram 
inviting the organization to appoint a represent- 
ative to the Palestine Commission by reaffirm- 
ing its determination to reject partition and 
anything connected with it. 

Fan. 20: An Arab force of about 500 attacked the 
Jewish settlement of Yehiam in western Galilee. 

Fan. 21: Sir Alexander Cadogan told the UN 
Palestine Commission that it was “not possi- 
ble” for Britain to comply with the UN Assem- 
bly’s recommendation for the opening by Feb. 1 
of a major seaport to facilitate substantial Jew- 

_ ish immigration. He reaffirmed the British 
intention to maintain the present immigration 
policy (i.e., 1,500 immigrants monthly) for the 
duration of the mandate. 


Jan. 22: Mrs. Golda Myerson left Jerusalem by 


ry for New York to mobilize U. S. Jews be. 
ind the Zionist state; her primary mission was 
to obtain arms. 


Jan. 25: Mrs. Golda Myerson opened her U. S, 


drive to get arms for Zionist forces with an ad. 
dress to the annual general assembly of the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds in Chicago. She asked American Jews to 
supply $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 immediately, 

British armored cars broke up a battle be. 
tween Arabs and Jewish convoy guards outside 
Jerusalem; official reports listed 10 Jews and 2 
Arabs dead. 


Jan. 26: Government authorities in Tel Aviv re. 


fused the U. S. ship Exford permission to un- 
load its cargo and redirected the ship to Haifa 
for examintion, in accordance with a new gov- 
ernment order requiring examination of the 
contents of all U. S. cargo ships. 


Jan. 27: Arabs and Jews broke an uneasy week- 


long truce in the Haifa-Tel Aviv area with an 
Arab attack on a Jewish truck convoy and a 
Jewish attack on two Arab police officers driv. 
ing children to school. Jews clashed with the 
police near Rehovoth. 

A 1s-man Arab National Committee for 
Jerusalem was formed, with the purpose of 
organizing local nationalist work under the 
Arab Higher Committee. 

Moshe Shertok presented the UN Palestine 
Commission with the Zionist case for a Jewish 
militia of 30-35,000 men and the lifting of the 
U. S. embargo on arms shipments. 


Jan. 29: The UN Palestine Commission decided 


unanimously to help arrange for the formation 
of a Jewish militia in Palestine, and designated 
Senator Vicente J. Francisco of the Philippines 
to negotiate with Great Britain and the Jewish 
Agency in formulating plans. 

Jewish terrorists shot and killed two British 
policemen in Jerusalem. Two Arab train rob- 
beries were thwarted by the British police, 
although a third hold-up resulted in the cap- 
ture of 40 tons of freight and the arms of the 
policeman guarding the train. 

Fawzi al-Qawugq]i, commander-in-chief of the 
Arab Palestine forces, issued a first “Order of 
the Day,” warning his men that they should be 
prepared to meet about 42,000 armed Jews. 

The U. S. Consulate General in Jerusalem 
warned U. S. citizens in Palestine that the U.S. 
Government “strongly disapproves of and op- 
poses any interference or participation by Amer- 
ican citizens in foreign armed forces.” The an- 
nouncement stated that citizens fighting in the 
armed services of Jews or Arabs would lose their 
passports and right to protection, and that 
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naturalized U. S. citizens would lose their 
American citizenship if they fought for a foreign 
wer. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan told the UN Palestine 
Commission that the British Government could 
not allow the formation of a Jewish militia in 
the Holy Land prior to the termination of the 
mandate. He stated that his Government was 
opposed to the Commission’s coming to Pales- 
tine sooner than two weeks before the expiration 
of the mandate on May 15, and warned that if 
it should come earlier Britain could not be 

nsible for the safety of its members. 

Yan. 31: The British Government delivered a note 
to the Bulgarian Foreign Ministry formally 
charging that the Bulgarian Government either 
had been “deliberately” conniving in breaking 
the laws of Palestine by assisting unauthorized 
Jewish immigration, or that a “serious error” 
had been committed by Bulgarian officials. 

The British Navy intercepted a schooner car- 
rying 280 unauthorized Central European Jews 
and sent them to Cyprus. 

Twenty persons were injured when an explo- 
sion wrecked the plant of the Jewish-owned 
English-language Palestine Post in Jerusalem. 
Abd al-Qadir al-Husayni, commander of Arab 
underground forces in the Jerusalem area, 
announced that his forces were responsible for 
the bombing; Jewish Agency sources, on the 
other hand, discounted the Arab claim and held 
the British responsible. 

Feb. 2: The British Government refused a Zionist 
request to permit Haifa to become the capital 
of the new Jewish state, on the grounds that 
Haifa would be the final staging point for with- 
drawal of troops and equipment. 

Feb. 3: The UN Palestine Commission drafted a 
strongly-worded letter to Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan protesting the British Government’s refusal 
to allow the Commission to go to the Holy Land 
until two weeks before the termination of the 
mandate. 

Feb. 4: British troops fought parties of Arab raid- 
ers from across the River Jordan near Lake 
Tiberias, killing 1 and wounding 11. Shootings 
were also reported from Jerusalem, the Gaza- 
Beersheba road, Safad, and the Jaffa-Tel Aviv 
area. 

Feb. 5: The London Times reported that 12 
Syrian Arabs were killed and 21 wounded in a 
battle with troops and police, following a 150- 
man Arab attack on a Jewish truck near Haifa. 
_ In reply to the UN Commission’s request for 
information on the “ incursions of armed bands” 

into Palestine, the British delegation submitted 

the first authoritative information on this sub- 


ject in the form of cabled rts from the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner. These reports stated 
that the security position had become “more 
serious” as a result of the entry of trait.ed 
guerillas. They cited specifically the arrival of 
a band of about 300 men in the Safad area of 
Galilee; a well-equipped group of about 700 
Syrians via Transjordan January 20-21; and a 
third uniformed party of 950 non-Palestinians, 
which entered Palestine during the night of 
January 29-30, and dispersed in the Nablus- 
Jenin-Tulkarm area. 


Feb. 6: In a letter to Secretary-General Trygve 


Lie, the Arab Higher Committee sent to the 
UN a formal declaration of war in “self- 
defense’’ against “any force going to Palestine 
to partition the country.” The communication 
asserted that the Assembly’s partition decision 
was “null and void” because of “pressure put 
by the U. S. delegation and Government on cer- 
tain nations,” citing Siam, Haiti, the Philip- 
pines, Liberia, Cuba, Colombia, and other 
countries. 


Feb. 7: Jewish Agency Treasurer Eliezer Kaplan 


reported to the Jewish Labor Party in Tel Aviv 
that the Jewish Agency budget provided for 
bringing 75,000 immigrants into Palestine in 
1948. The total for the next four years would 
be 400,000. 


Feb. 9: The UN Palestine Commission appealed 


directly to Great Britain to permit it to take 
four preliminary steps in the establishment of 
local Arab and Jewish militia: (1) setting aside 
of troop-camp areas; (2) recruitment; (3) train- 
ing; (4) equipping. The militia, the Commission 
said, would not go into action until the UN 
assumed responsibility for Palestine May 15. 

Britain announced the disbandment of the 
Transjordan Frontier Force. 

Lloyd’s announced an increase from $3.50 to 
$12.00 per 100 pounds in insurance rates on ship- 
ments to Palestine. Shipments from Palestine 
remained at $3.50. 


Feb. 10: The UN Palestine Commission’s first 


monthly progress report to the Security Council 
proclaimed the existence of an Arab “attempt 
to alter by force” the UN partition plan and 
asked the Council to determine that “a threat 
to peace” existed. The report stressed the need 
for an international police force. In reply, the 
Security Council agreed to put the question of 
an armed force on its agenda following receipt 
of a special report on security due shortly from 
the Commission. 

Arab troops attacked and occupied a large 
part of the Montefiore (Jewish) quarter in Jeru- 
salem in the course of a five-hour battle; British 
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troops eventually forced them to retire. In a 
village south of Haifa, Jews killed 7 Arabs. 

Feb. 11: Twenty-five incidents were reported 
throughout Palestine. 

The Yerushalayim ha-Nezurah, carrying 679 
unauthorized Jewish immigrants, was inter- 
cepted off the Palestine coast. 

Feb. 13: The Jewish Agency charged British 
troops with being accessories before the fact in 
the murder of four Jewish guards in Jerusalem: 
the guards were arrested for bearing arms and 
later found dead in an Arab quarter. Lieut. 
Gen. McMillan, British commander-in-chief, 
announced an immediate investigation. 

The day’s total deaths included 13 Jews, 12 
Arabs, and 2 Britons. 

The Haganah forbade Jews to submit to 
search or arrest by British security forces unless 
in the presence of Jewish police. 

Feb. 14: Zionist forces took the offensive in north- 
ern Galilee, killing 11 Arabs in a raid on the 
Arab village of Sasa, and blowing up several 
bridges near the frontier. 

Feb. 15: Aheavy Arab attack was launched against 
Tel Aviv in the Jaffa border area. 

Feb. 16: Jewish residents beat off a five-hour Arab 
attack on Tirat Zvi, a Jordan River valley 
settlement southeast of Beisan. Thirty Arabs 
and one Jew were reported killed. In Haifa, 
Arab Legion troops clashed with Jews. 

The UN Palestine Commission, in a special 
security report, called for “prompt action”’ by 
the Security Council on the problem of “ provid- 
ing that armed assistance which alone would en- 
able the Commission to discharge its responsi- 
bilities.” It stated that unless immediate steps 
were taken the British withdrawal from Pales- 
tine would initiate “a period of uncontrolled, 
widespread strife and bloodshed.” 

Feb. 19: The British Navy intercepted a refugee 
ship carrying 700 unauthorized immigrants, and 
escorted it to Haifa for trans-shipment. 

Feb. 20: Jews attacked Arab sections of Haifa 
with mortars, killing at least 6 Arabs and 
wounding 36. Heavy street firing ensued. In 
Jerusalem, 12 Jewish terrorists escaped from 
Central Prison. 

Feb. 22: The British Government announced the 
dropping of Palestine from membership in the 
sterling currency area, and outlined steps to 
block Palestine-held sterling balances of about 
£100,000,000; however, £7,000,000 would be 
released for Palestine’s immediate needs. Every 
facility for re-entry into the sterling area would 
be offered after the May 15 termination of the 
mandate. The Jewish Agency attacked the 
move as “arbitrary and unilateral.” 


The Jewish Agency made a formal indictment 
of British rule in Palestine in a 12,000 word 
statement submitted to the special Palestine 
Commission and to the Security Council. 

An early-morning explosion wrecked Ben 
Yehuda Street in the Jewish section of Jeru. 
salem, killing 57 and injuring at least 100. While 
Arab sources claimed that Arab commandoes 
trained in Syria had been responsible, Jewish 
groups charged that the British were responsi. 
ble and launched a series of reprisals, resulting 
in the death of 10 Britishers and the wounding 
of at least 8. British authorities denied responsi. 
bility. 


Feb. 23: Reprisals against Britishers continued in 


Jerusalem, with 6 soldiers wounded during the 
day. 


Feb. 24: The current U. S. view on partition was 


presented to the Security Council by Delegate 
Warren R. Austin. He stated that the U. §. 
would agree to consultations among the five 
great powers on the possible constitution of an 
international armed force to preserve peace in 
Palestine, but held that any action by the 
Council must be directed solely to keeping the 
peace and not to enforcing partition. 

Faris al-Khuri, Syrian delegate on the Secur- 
ity Council, presented a resolution which (1) 
invited the Big Five to “consult” in accordance 
with Article 106 of the UN Charter to prevent 
a breach of peace; (2) proposed that the Coun- 
cil appoint a committee of two permanent and 
two non-permanent members of the Council to 
explore possibilities of a Jewish Agency-Arab 
Higher Committee agreement; (3) asked the 
Council to consider the advisability of a special 
Assembly session to reconsider the whole prob- 
lem; and (4) asked Britain to postpone the lay- 
ing down of the mandate until July 15. 

The Arab Higher Committee claimed com- 
plete control of a triangular area in the central 
Palestine hills where 30,000 “volunteer army” 
troops were ready to go into battle on 48 hours’ 
notice. Both Jewish and Arab forces attacked 
British headquarters in various sections of 
Jerusalem. 


Feb. 25: Jews killed an Arab police guard in a raid 


on the British military court in Jerusalem. 


Feb. 26: Increasing tension between Irgun Zvai 


Leumi and the Haganah broke into open wat- 
fare in a street battle in Tel Aviv; 16 persons 
were hospitalized. The trouble was precipitated, 
according to Jewish sources, by Irgun efforts to 
raise money “ by extortion’”’ at the same time as 
the Jewish Agency was launching a $10,000,000 
defense fund among Palestine Jews. 

An Arab attack on Hadassah hospital was re- 
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. Jews attacked the Arab villages of Beit 
Dajan, southeast of Jaffa, and Jaba, south of 
Haifa. 

Feb. 27: While strongly criticizing the U. S. dele- 
gate’s statement of Feb. 24 before the Secur- 
ity Council as jeopardizing the partition plan, 
Jewish Agency Representative Moshe Shertok 
told the Council that the Agency was prepared 
to go ahead with the setting up of a state even 
without the backing of an international force. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Alan G. Cunningham, High 
Commissioner for Palestine, announced that he 
would begin rule by decree on March 1, in 
order to facilitate British withdrawal. 

Feb. 28: Seven Arabs and one Jew were killed in 
communal fighting. 

The British blockade intercepted a ship car- 
rying over 1,000 unauthorized Jewish immi- 
grants from a western European port, and 
escorted it to Haifa. 

Arab sources reported a Jewish raid across the 
border on the Syrian frontier town of Banias. 

Feb. 29: Thirty British soldiers were killed when 
land mines blew up the Cairo-Haifa train near 
Rehovoth. The Stern Gang claimed responsi- 


bility. 
Saudi Arabia 
CHRONOLOGY 


1947 

Dee. 20: The Saudi Arabian Legation in Baghdad 
confirmed the U. S. report that King Ibn Saud 
would protect American oil concessions and in- 
terests in Saudi Arabia despite U. S. support of 
partition in Palestine. 


Syria 


(For comment on the developments of the 
quarter, see under Lebanon, page 213.) 


CHRONOLOGY 

1947 

Dec. 1: Crowds roamed Damascus in the second 
day of anti-partition demonstrations. Attacks 
were made on the U. S, and French Legations 
and on the headquarters of the Syrian Commu- 
nist Party. Seven Syrians were killed. 

Dec. 3: Prime Minister Jamil Mardam made a 
personal call on the U. S. Legation to apologize 
for the attack made on the Legation on Nov. 30 
by Syrian demonstrators. 

Dec. 4: The chief Syrian tribes were reported to 
have decided to put all their men at the disposi- 
tion of the “Palestine Liberation Committee.” 

Dec. 7: The Chamber of Deputies a com- 

| Pulsory military service legislation calling for 
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the draft of all men over 19 for 12 months’ ac- 
tive service in peacetime and for the draft of all 
men over 17 during war. 

Dec. 9: The “Palestine Liberation Committee” 
announced that 2,000 had volunteered for com- 
mando duty in Palestine during the day; this 
brought the total number of Syrian volunteers 
to 27,000. 

Dec. 10: Chiefs of the Druze tribes sent word to 
the Syrian Government that they could supply 
10,000 men for the Palestine fight. 

Dec. 11: Defense Minister Ahmad Sharabati ar- 
rived in Cairo to confer with Arab military 
leaders. 

Dec. 16: It was reported that 38 senior officers of 
the Syrian army had resigned in order to help 
train a volunteer corps of Arab youth to fight in 
Palestine. 

Dec. 18: It was announced by the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company that work on the Trans- 
Arabian pipeline had been temporarily halted 
in Syria, Transjordan, and Lebanon because of 
the local attitude since the UN vote on the 
partition of Palestine. 

Syria outlawed the Communist Party and 
ordered its clubs and headquarters closed. The 
Russian-Syrian Cultural Association disbanded 
in protest against the Soviet vote for Palestine 
partition. 

Dec. 22: An outbreak of cholera occurred on the 
Palestine border. All frontiers were closed. 

Dec. 23: Fifty-six cases of cholera and 17 deaths 
were reported. 

I 

Fan. 10: The Lebanese and Syrian governments 
forbade the unauthorized movement of Jews 
within their respective countries, and decided 

to expel all Palestinian Jews. 

The British Government instructed its Minis- 
ter in Damascus to protest to the Syrian Gov- 
ernment against the infiltration of Syrian Arabs 
into Palestine. (Palestine Affairs, Jan. 1948, 


page 7.) : 

Fan. 16: President Shukri al-Quwwatli stated that 
Arab League policy would determine whether 
Syria would grant a right of way to the Trans- 
Arabian pipe line. 

Fan. 19: Robert Memminger, U. S. Chargé 
d’Affaires at Damascus, registered a formal pro- 
test with Prime Minister Jamil Mardam against 
a proposed tax law which would levy a 5% tax 
on all imports from the U. S. and a 2.5% tax on 
imports a sterling areas, while imports from 
France would enter tax-free; the proceeds were 
to be used to finance the Arab campaign against 
Palestine partition. Mr. Memminger also de- 
livered an oral protest against a proposal to tax 
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all automobiles from the U. S. except jeeps. 

Jan. 31: Following the collapse of negotiations 
with France and Lebanon, Syria quit the French 
franc bloc, thus divorcing its currency from 
that of Lebanon. 

Feb. 1: Wahbi Hariri, Minister of Finance, 
announced that henceforth the Syrian pound 
would be independent and not based on sterling 
or any other major currency. The Syrian claim 
for French francs that had formerly backed the 
Syrian currency, and the French claims to 
property and remuneration resulting from war- 
time occupation of Syria would be brought 
before the International Court of Justice. 

Feb. 3: Dr. Abd al-Hakim Rifai and Dr. Husayn 
Kamal Jerurawy of the Egyptian Finance 
Ministry arrived in Damascus, reportedly to 
work out means of providing backing for the 
Syrian currency. 


Trans jordan 


CHRONOLOGY 


1947 

Dec. 2: Both houses of Parliament voted unani- 
mously to support Arab interests in Palestine. 

In Amman anti-partition demonstrators 
wrecked the office of the American Trans- 
Arabian Pipeline Co. (TAPline). 

Dec. 18: It was announced by the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company that work on the Trans- 
Arabian pipe line had been temporarily halted 
in Syria, Transjordan, and Lebanon because of 
the local attitude since the UN vote on the 
partition of Palestine. 

1948 

Jan. 12: British diplomatic sources in London 
confirmed the report that Great Britain was 
supplying arms to Egypt, Iraq, and Trans- 
jordan, stating that this was in accord with 
“contractual obligations” made in connection 
with the treaty of 1932 with Iraq, of 1936 with 
Egypt, and of 1946 with Transjordan. 

Jan. 25: Prime Minister Tawfik Pasha Abd al- 
Huda, Foreign Minister Dr. Fawzi Pasha 
Mulhi, and Brig. Gen. John A. Bagot Glubb 
Pasha, commander of the Arab Legion, arrived 
in London to discuss questions raised by the 
partition of Palestine. 

Jan. 28: A British Government spokesman an- 
nounced that if the Transjordan Arab Legion 
should participate in an attack on the proposed 
Jewish state in Palestine after the withdrawal 
of the British forces, the Legion’s annual British 
Treasury subsidy of about £2,000,000 would be 
withdrawn. 
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Feb. 6: Treaty talks between Great Britain ang 
Transjordan were concluded in London. There 
was no public announcement of the terms of 
the proposed new alliance. 

Feb. 22: Britain dropped both Transjordan and 
Palestine from the sterling bloc; however, jt 
was announced that steps were being formu. 
lated for the re-admission of Transjordan. 


Turkey 


A number of reform measures, long advo. 
cated by the opposition Democratic Party, 
were finally adopted, with reservations, by 
the government’s Republican People’s Party 
and the Grand National Assembly. On De- 
cember g President In6nii relinquished actual 
leadership of the People’s Party, although 
still acting as its titular head; this move was 
symbolic of the recognition that a two-party 
system existed in reality and that the Peo. 
ple’s Party could no longer pose as the only 
“official” party. On December 23 there fol- 
lowed the lifting of a state of siege in the 
Istanbul area, in force since the beginning of 
World War II but increasingly regarded asa 
means of exerting governmental control by 
non-constitutional means. On January 13 
the Assembly Group of the People’s Party 
approved in principle the government's pro- 
posal to guarantee secret balloting and public 
counting at all elections; on January 21 the 
government ruled that radio facilities would 
be open to recognized opposition parties at 
time of elections, and finally, on February 21, 
Article 18 of the Police Law, involving 4 
denial of the right of habeas corpus, was re- 
voked. Freedom of criticism of the govern- 
ment’s policies, however, was not extended 
in practice to foreign affairs — at the same 
time there was no indication of a desire in 
either of the major parties to alter the un- 
yielding stand the Turkish Government had 
taken in opposition to Russian encroach- 
ment. . 

In keeping with this trend toward less rigid 
governmental control was the election of Ali 
Fuat Cebesoy to succeed General Kazim 
Karabekir, upon his death late in January, 
as President of the Great National Assem- 
bly. Cebesoy was known as a moderate in the 
ranks of the People’s Party, and enjoyed 
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such personal prestige that even the opposi- 
tion press praised his election. 


CHRONOLOGY 


I 

+o 23: The nine-year state of siege which had 
existed in six provinces, including Istanbul and 
the Dardanelles area, was lifted. 

Dec. 27: Students, estimated at 5,000, staged an 
anti-communist demonstration in Ankara, oc- 
cupied the University, and forced the president 
of the University, Sevket Aziz Kansu, to sign a 
letter of resignation. Opposition to him al- 
legedly arose over his slowness in taking action 
against a group of University professors accused 
of communist activities. 

1948 

‘an. 3: Maximos V, Patriarch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, resigned. 

Jan. 9: The U. S. Government announced the 
handing over to Turkey of four large modern 
submarines, 1 gasoline tanker, 1 repair vessel, 
8 motor minesweepers, and 1 net-laying vessel. 

Yan. 12: Turkey lifted all restrictions on the ex- 
port of tobacco in exchange for sterling. 

Jan. 15: The British Institute of Archaeology in 
Ankara was opened. (London Times, Jan. 16, 

age 3.) 

Jan. 26: General Kiazim Karabekir, President of 
the Grand National Assembly, died. 

Jan. 30: Ali Fuat Cebesoy was elected President 
of the Grand National Assembly. 

Feb. 4: Major-General Horace L. MacBride, chief 
of the Ground Forces program, and Colonel 
E. D. Marshall, chief of the Air Force branch, 
two advisers under the American aid program 
for Turkey, left Ankara for consultation in the 
U.S 


Feb. 21: The National Assembly adopted a govern- 
ment resolution abolishing an article in the 
police law allowing the highest official of a 
province to imprison any citizen indefinitely 
without a court decision. 

Feb. 24: Tass reported that Alexander Lavrishev 
had been appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Turkey. 


Yemen 


Details of the coup d’état on February 17 
remained obscure, but it appeared to come 
as the upshot of long-term restiveness among 
the well-to-do landlord and business com- 
munity at the prolonged, ultra-conservative 
rule of the Imam Yahya, who had occupied 
his position for forty-three years. Al-Sayyid 
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Abdallah Ibn Ahmad al-Wazir, who emerged 
for the moment, at least, as the new Imam, 
was a leader within this group. He had been 
at various times Prime Minister and Gov- 
ernor of Hodeida, and had acquired additional 
roe prestige as Yemen’s leading general. 
n common cause with the Imam’s sixth son 
Sayf al-Haqq Ibrahim, who had previously 
retired to Aden as leader of the dissident 
“Free Yemeni” party and who now was re- 
ported to have re-emerged as Prime Minister 
in the new regime, al-Wazir appeared to be 
entrenched in the capital. Opposing him was 
the unpopular but powerful eldest son of the 
former Imam, Sayf al-Islam Ahmad, Gov- 
ernor of Taiz, whom the Imam had desig- 
nated as his successor. Both appealed to the 
Arab League for recognition; Sayf al-Islam 
Ahmad also appealed to King Ibn Saud for 
support. The moves were indicative of the 
roles played by these two forces in the Arab 
world: the Arab League dispatched an inves- 
tigating commission and offered to arbitrate. 
King Ibn Saud, deploring a precedent of reg- 
icide, was believed to be ready to lend his 
support to Sayf al-Islam Ahmad should he 
be able to establish himself in the capital. 


CHRONOLOGY 

1947 

Dec. 13: In identical letters to President Tru- 
man, Prime Minister Attlee, and Secretary 
General of UN Trygvie Lie, the Imam Yahya 
warned that any enforcement of the ition 
of Palestine would be considered a “hostile 
act toward 400,000,000 Moslems”’ and that en- 
forcement of partition would result in a long 
and bloody war. 

1948 

Feb. 17: Imam Yahya Hamid al-Din, ruler of 
Yemen, three of his sons, and a chief adviser 
were reportedly killed, al-Sayyid Abdallah Ibn 
Ahmad al-Wazir being elected Imam in his 
place. Amir Sayf al-Hak Ibrahim, one of the 
sons of the dead Imam, was reportedly Prime 
Minister of a “constitutional government.” 

Feb. 21: The Arab League announced its decision 
not to recognize the new government in Yemen 
until the delegates sent to investigate condi- 
tions had reported. 

Crown Prince Ahmad wasreported entrenched 

with an army in the fortress of al-Haggah. 

Feb. 25: Fighting was reported to have broken out 
in the outskirts of San‘a. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


GENERAL 


History of the Islamic Peoples, by Carl Brock- 
elmann. Translated by Joel Carmichael and 
Moshe Perlmann. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1947. §82 + xix pages. $6.00. 


The author’s studies in Semitic compara- 
tive grammar and Arabic literature entitle 
him to the honor of being the leading 
Semitic, more particularly Arabic, scholar 
in Germany. He showed courage in under- 
taking at this stage in his career such a 
project as that represented by the book under 
review, a survey of the history of the Moslem 

ples from the earliest times to the present. 

rofessor Brockelmann thereby rendered a 
distinct service to the modern reader, who 
for the first time can have before him, in one 
volume, a sketch of the history of the three 
major Islamic peoples — the Arabs, Persians, 
and Turks. 

The Semitic background to Islam is almost 
entirely ignored. The volume opens with a 
brief survey of Arabia before Islam, followed 
by chapters sketching the life of Muhammad 
and the development of the caliphate in its 
three early branches— the Orthodox, the 
Umayyad, and the ‘Abbasid. After an out- 
line of the rise of the minor dynasties on the 
ruins of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, the Persians 
and Turks are introduced. The two following 
chapters take up Islam in Spain and North 
Africa, the Crusades and the Mamluks. The 
third part of the book is devoted to the 
Ottoman and Persian empires, and the fourth 
part to Islam in the nineteenth century. Part 
five deals with the Islamic states after the 
first world war. The translators supplement 
the book with a review of events from 1939 
to 1947. The volume closes with a chronologi- 
cal table, a bibliography, and an index. It is 
illustrated with eight maps. 

While the book makes no original con- 
tribution, it does summarize the best that is 
known on the subject. History to the author 
is primarily political; arts and sciences are 


touched upon lightly; interpretation is rather 
scanty. In places the chronicle of facts de- 
teriorates into a catalog of proper nouns, 
nineteen of which occur in fifteen successive 
lines on page 104. The author is not at home 
in Persian literature, has not traveled much 
in Moslem lands, or established important 
firsthand contacts with modern representa- 
tives of Islamic culture. 

Nor has he in the past made any significant 
emg | contributions to the political 

istory of Islam. The sources he cites in his 
introduction, footnotes, and bibliography are 
entirely European; if there is any original 
work in Arabic, Persian, or Turkish among 
them, it $y 38 this reviewer’s attention. 
The result is that the human touch, the vital 
spark, is missing. Had the author been in 
Cairo, for instance, he would not have de- 
clared that the Mosque of ibn-Tulun is today 
in ruins (page 141); nor would he have 
placed Salamyah (which is close to Hamah) 
near Aleppo (page 158, not 157 as in the 
index), had he visited north Syria. 

Moreover, the material seems to have been 
hastily compiled on the eve of the second 
world war. But let no one jump to the con- 
clusion that there is any odor of Nazism init. 
The treatment throughout is objective, 
though the translators took the liberty of 
inserting a footnote on his presentation of the 
problem of Palestine (page 487) warning the 
reader against its bias. 

The haste in composition may be illus- 
trated by the following: The Ka‘bah, de- 
scribed on page 12 as sixteen and a half yards 
high, becomes on page 41 thirty-five to forty 
feet in height; Riyad, on the map on page 29, 
is kicked south to the heart of the Empty 
Quarter; Adhruh, on the same map, 1s 
placed north of Jerusalem; for “Ghanim” 
(pages 56 and 560) read “Ghanm”; for 
“Dahhaq” (page 77, translators’ error) read 
“Dahhak” (as on pages 102 and 556); Kufah 
(pages 61 and 84) gets its final 4, but its twin 
sister Basra (same pages and lines, again 
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translators’ error) does not; ar-Raqqadah on 
page 158 becomes on page 160 Raqqadah, 
which is the correct form; Umar ibn-al- 
Khayyam on page 175 is "Umar al-Khayyam 
on page 178, which is the correct form; 
Malaskerd on page 173 is Manizkert on page 
256, a point which the reader is likely to 
miss; on page 257 we are told that May 18 
to 26 is a space of fourteen days. 

The translation has on the whole been ably 
done. A few slips, other than those cited 
above were noted, e.g. “‘averse’”’ (page 263) 
should be “obverse”; “dome” (page 279) 
should be “cathedral.” The map on pages 
265-6 was left incomplete by not indicating 
the Islamic domains. The text itself contains 
details which are not quite correct, but it 
would be ungracious to dwell on those minor 
points so long as it offers such a store of 
sound, up-to-date, rich, and clear material 
covering the long and checkered history of a 
multitudinous people. 

Puiuip K. Hirri 
Professor of Semitic Literature 
Princeton University 


Hadrat Abu Bakr, the First Caliph of Islam, 
by Nawab Sadr Yar Jung Bahadar Maulvi 
Muhammad Habibur Rahman Khan Sher- 
wani. Translated into English by Syed 
Moinul Haq. Lahore: Muhammad Ashraf, 
1947. xiii + 202 pages. Rs. 4/8. 


This eulogy of the first Caliph originally 
appeared in Urdu eight years ago; it has now 
been translated into English for its third edi- 
tion as one of a series of monographs on Islam 
and its early heroes. The author’s many titles 
indicate his high standing among the ulema of 
Indian Islam; he is also celebrated for his 
library and collection of manuscripts at Ali- 
garh. As sources he has used the Koran, early 
Tradition, Ibn Sa’d, Tabari, and similar 
works, 

“With a view to follow the early historians 
of Islam in their simplicity of style,” he re- 
marks, “I have presented the facts and events 
in plain and unadmired language. I hope, 
therefore, that I shall be excused for adopting 
a style which lacks linguistic beauties.” He 
has succeeded. The printers and his trans- 
lator have not improved matters: there are 





many errors, especially in transliteration and 
in the constant use of Arabic and Urdu words 
without explanation, e.g., diat, almirah, tattis, 
atiq. 

As a biography, his work suffers from a 
lack of critical judgment and an encomiastic 
loyalty to Islam. The book consists of four 
chapters, dealing in turr. with the early life of 
Abu Bakr and his conversion to Islam, his 
caliphate, his virtues, and his pre-eminence. 

There are, moreover, grave omissions in 
the story. For instance, in eulogizing Abu 
Bakr, the author undervalues the pliien 
on the Prophet of Abu Bakr’s daughter, 
Ayesha. A more critical biography would 
have to point out that this daughter of Abu 
Bakr, perhaps more than her father, influ- 
enced the early history of Islam because of 
Mohammed’s infatuation for her. She was 
the Prophet’s favorite wife who, in the words 
of Margoliouth, “regularly submitted his rev- 
elations to a searching criticism which would 
have cost an ordinary Moslem his life.” Yet 
Ayesha’s marriage and subsequent adven- 
tures are completely omitted in this volume. 

As a picture of early Islam and its greatest 
Caliph, the book is a worthwhile contribu- 
tion. The author rightly points out that Abu 
Bakr undoubtedly saved early Islam from 
disintegration by warring against the many 
false prophets that sought power in Arabia 
after Mohammed’s death; he was pre- 
eminent in peace as well as in war, for he was 
the first to propose a collection of the Koranic 
revelations. 

The Christian reader may be puzzled by 
the constant use of the terms “Holy 
Prophet,” “Holy Koran,” and “holy shirt” 
when he recalls that the word “holy” is very 
rare in the Koran and was never used in con- 
nection with the Prophet, his book, or his 
clothing, until the twentieth century Ah- 
madiyah sect introduced the practice. 

SamuEL M. ZWEMER 
New York, N. Y. 


Middle East Fourney, by Richard Goold- 
Adams. London: John Murray, 1947. 189 
pages. ISs. 

Middle East Fourney is the outgrowth of 

a young British army officer’s enthusiasm 
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for the countries which he visited. The book 
is the product of a keen and alert mind inter- 
ested in everything that crosses its path, 
from the peculiarities of railway At in 
Transjordan to the cuneiform writing on 
bricks in Iraq. Besides such personal obser- 
vations, the author attempts to give his 
readers historical sketches of the various 
countries he visited; in the case of Palestine, 
he does it chronologically in reverse — rather 
a breath-taking adventure unless one already 
has considerable knowledge of human de- 
velopment in this part of the world. 

Although much of the writing is very 
spotty, if one regards the work as a soldier’s 
notebook — for it is written against a mili- 

background — it contains certain valu- 
able material and numerous vivid, even in- 
spired, descriptions of places and situations. 
The reader should be warned, however, that 
army experiences, archaeology, crops, oil, 
wild flowers, desert impressions, historical 
notes, and religion follow one another with 
little warning of transition. 

While the lack of subject planning and 
sketchy treatment of scholarly as well as 
trivial material is in evidence throughout 
the entire volume, one feels nev ess 
that the author has set forth his account in 
an increasingly orderly fashion as his year’s 
adventure, in the period between the North 
African campaign and the liberation of 
Naples, progresses. Rather than the material 
secured from secondary sources, which one 
may read with greater assurance in docu- 
mented works, it is the author’s first-hand 
impressions that give character to his book. 

Georce Camp KEISER 
The Middle East Institute 


The Muslim Conduct of State, by Muhammad 
Hamidullah. Lahore: Shaikh Muhammad 
Ashraf. Revised edition, n. d. xv + 253 
pages. Rs. 12. 

This book by an Indian Moslem is one of 

a limited number of modern works which 

deal with the Islamic rules of international 

law. Studies of this type possess more than 

a purely historical or academic interest at 

this time, since those Moslem states where, 

as in Saudi Arabia and Yemen, the religious 
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law still forms the basis of the legal system 
are assuming an increasingly important 
place in world affairs. Thus the Western 
world is confronted with legal concepts, in 
the field of private and public law, which 
differ sharply from the Western pattern. 
And while the states of the Middle East 
have conformed in many ways to the rules 
and ideas of European international law in 
their intercourse with foreign nations, there 
arise occasions where basic precepts of Ko. 
ranic law must take precedence. In point 
was Ibn Saud’s statement, in his declaration 
of war against the Axis Powers in March 
1945, that the Holy Cities of Mecca and 
Medina would remain neutral and open to 
all Moslem pilgrims. Such complete neutrali- 
zation of a section of the territory of a bellig- 
erent state appears to have no exact prece- 
dent in Western international law, but it is 
understandable if Islamic religious concepts 
are taken into account. 

The present study is divided into four 
parts: The Definition and Sources of Moslem 
International Law; Peace; Hostile Relations; 
and Neutrality. Two appendices — one 
giving the text of “Instructions to Com- 
manders” by the Prophet and the early 
Caliphs, the other containing an extensive 
bibliography and a comprehensive index — 
also form part of the volume. From the env- 
meration of the chapter titles it can be seen 
that the author follows closely the systematic 
divisions of books on Western international 
law. This undoubtedly makes it easier for 
the Western reader to follow the intricacies 
of the subject; on the other hand it un- 
avoidably leads to difficulties, since the con- 
cepts of Moslem law are not always easily 
classifiable in Western terms. This attempt 
to follow Western terminology may in part 
be responsible for a certain lack of precision 
in the definition and description of institu- 
tions peculiar to Moslem law, such as the 
jihad. The author’s unidiomatic use of Eng- 
lish at times adds to the difficulty of grasping 
his exact thought. 

One of the basic objects of this book, as 
expressed in the preface, is to show that 
Moslem international law is older as an in- 
ternational law in the true sense than is the 
Western, since the latter was until the 
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nineteenth century merely a “public law of 
the Christian nations.” The author only 
touches on various aspects of this compli- 
cated question, and it would lead too far 
afield to deal with his thesis here in detail. 
It seems likely, however, that our increasing 
knowledge of ancient Near Eastern interna- 
tional relations and of the influence of the 
ideas then evolved upon the Greco-Roman 
period may permit at some time the writing 
of a study tracing the development of con- 
cepts and practices of international law in 
the Mediterranean orbit. Such a study would 
provide a useful background for the evalua- 
tion of both Christian and Islamic ideas of 
international law. 

The author, as well as others such as 
A. Rechid and M. Khadduri who have con- 
tributed to the subject, deserves the thanks 
of Western students for his endeavors to 
contribute to an understanding of a system 
of law whose intricacies cannot be easily 
penetrated without expert guidance. It is to 
be hoped that studies such as this will be 
only the beginning of a scholarly treatment 
of the historical and present-day aspects of 
Moslem concepts of international law. 

Hersert J. Liesesny 
Foundation for Foreign Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 


International Straits: A Treatise on Interna- 
tional Law, by Erik Briiel. London: Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1947. 2 vols., 278 + 426 pages. 
£1. 12s. 6d. 


International Straits is essentially a jurist’s 
opus; however, it is more than a lawyer’s 
hornbook, for it discusses the subject of in- 
ternational straits from the geographical, the 
political, and strategic aspects as well as the 
legal. From a consideration of the different 
types of problems which straits present, the 
study proceeds to a painstaking examination 
of the juristic status of international straits 
generally since Grotius. This is followed by a 
chapter in which the author states his own 
views on what the legal position of interna- 
tional straits should be, what rights of pas- 
sage should be allowed in peace and war, and 
the extent to which belligerents should be 
limited in their use of these waterways. Vol- 
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ume II is devoted to a detailed analysis of the 
past and present regimes of the four major 
straits which have been the subject of posi- 
tive international regulation: the Danish 
Straits, the Straits of Gibraltar, the Straits of 
Magellan, and the Turkish Straits. 

Viewing the history of straits generally 
over a period of centuries, the author finds a 
trend toward limitation of the authority of 
the riparian states. Moreover, the treatise 
affirms that the more the littoral states re- 
spect the interests of the international com- 
munity in their handling of international 
straits, the less dangerous will be the risks to 
themselves inherent in their administration 
of the passages. Turkey’s nationalist attitude 
toward the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, the 
author maintains, has been largely respon- 
sible for the pressures which have been ex- 
erted from abroad upon these straits. Briiel 
hopes that sooner or later the pre-World War 
II “reaction” to the international adminis- 
tration of the Straits, characterized by the 
Montreux Convention, will be replaced by a 
“rational” move in the other direction. He 
believes that the greater “‘social-mindedness” 
of Danish and Swedish policy concerning the 
Danish Straits has explained the lack of fric- 
tion which has existed over these waters in 
recent times. If he had been writing in 1947, 
the author would certainly have approved 
Truman’s Potsdam proposal for the establish- 
ment of an international authority for the 
Turkish Straits and the present American 
and British move for revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

The author is a supporter of strong inter- 
national government. He believes that the 
greatest hindrance to the creation of a “ra- 
tional, legal regime concerning international 
straits is the very inefficiency of the legal 
organization of the international community, 
in particular the lack of an international 
police force, which might quickly and effec- 
tively . . . step in wherever a risk threat- 
ened a littoral state on international straits 
in consequence of the restrictions imposed on 
that state’s authority over such straits in be- 
half of the international community.” Until 
such an instrument is at hand, he sees little 
hope of prevailing upon the states whose 
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shores are bathed by international straits, es- 
pecially those of a particularly strategic 
nature, to give up much of the sovereignty 
over these waterways which for defensive 
reasons they feel it necessary to exercise. 

In synthesizing matters relating to the 
principal international straits, the author has 
pioneered a new field. His work is an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of interna- 
tional law; despite its unfortunate lack of an 
index, it will be invaluable to all who are con- 
cerned with the political and legal problems 
of interoceanic waterways. 

Norman J. PapELForD 
Professor of International Relations 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Syria: An Historical Appreciation, by Robbin 
Fedden. [Illustrated with photographs 
mainly by A. Costa. London: Robert 
Hale, 1946. 287 pages. 21s. 


Mr. Fedden has called his book “an his- 
torical appreciation”: appreciation is the 
key word rather than historical, for the 
author has not tried to write a systematic 
history of Syria. He has instead sought to 
evoke some aspects of the past through 
what he has found of ruins, antiquities, and 
survivals scattered about that ancient land. 
His vision is poetic, and he is acutely sensi- 
tive to atmosphere. This fact robs criticism 
of half its power: there may be inaccuracies 
here and é one may disagree with cer- 
tain appreciations, but the writer can always 
reply that the vision is his, that these are 
the impressions which the country has left 
on him, and that no claim to absolute accu- 
racy or objectivity is made. Judged by such 
criteria, the book is almost as much a guide 
to the writer as to the country. 

Mr. Fedden is a scholarly traveller; he is 
also a romantic, and much in love with Ruins 
and Visions. Though he warns against the 
impatience with which westerners meet 
many aspects of modern Syria, he himself 
frequently expresses a nostalgic regret for 
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the break-up of its traditional life. The dress 
of the middle-class ladies of Damascus 
“shows most unfortunately the influence of 
the West”; but luckily “there are whole sec. 
tions of the bazaars still purely native in 
character.” It is this attitude which the 
Syrians, and indeed most Arabs, find espe. 
cially irritating in Western visitors. They are 
not at all interested in putting themselves in 
the category of museum-pieces, or of provid- 
ing material for the escape-fantasies of 
westerners weary of their own way of life, 
Everyone must deplore the debasement of 
taste which has followed on the spread of 
Western commerce over the world, but no 
country can cut itself off from that stream. 
The problem is a universal one, and Syria 
will rise or sink with the whole world. 

Mr. Fedden is best when he is evoking 
the past, and when he lets his lively and 
charming imagination wander around such 
places as Afka, Sidon, and the Crusaders’ 
castles. His picture of the contemporary 
scene is less satisfying, partly because a dis- 
proportionate space is given to an examina- 
tion of the role of the French in Syria. Mr. 
Fedden makes one judgment which the re- 
viewer must question strongly: that Damas- 
cus “looks back not forward, and is bound 
up with things that have had their day.” 
In fact, it is Mr. Fedden that the past in 
Damascus interests and attracts. The Dama- 
scenes themselves are intensely occupied 
with the present and the future. A feverish 
building is going on in Damascus, and wide 
streets and imposing entrances show the 
pattern of what the Damascenes envisage 
the future of their great city to be. No people 
are less nostalgic, less backward-looking than 
they. 

Mr. Fedden’s complaints in his Appendix 
on the inadequacy of restaurants in Syria 
are also odd. For want of good Western cook- 
ing, he says, one should fall back on “the 
indigenous tradition,” as though that were 


a second-best. It is like complaining, when 
you go to New Orleans, that you cannot find 
good roast beef, or lamenting in Paris the 
scarcity of mutton chops and soggy cabbage. 
But these are minor defects in a book which 
splendidly achieves its purpose — to take 
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the reader through an ancient land with a 
poet as his guide. 
Cecit Hourani 
Arab Office 
Washington, D. C. 


Cultural Survey of Modern Egypt, Part I, by 
M. M. Mosharrafa. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1947. 53 pages, illustrated, map. 2s 
6d. With an introduction by Prof. John 
Murray. 


M. M. Mosharrafa’s brief survey deals 
chiefly with influences of the Pharaonic heri- 
tage on modern Egyptian life. Nevertheless, 
as no doubt will be true of its sequel on in- 
fluences from the Arabo-Islamic heritage, it 
considers also in revealing fashion the im- 
pingements of Western technology and em- 
pirical habits of thought upon the people of 
the Nile Valley. 

In his discussion of the Egyptian national 
character, the author emphasizes the over- 
whelmingly agricultural population: gregari- 
ous, sensitive, hardworking, possessing keen 
humor, loving gaiety at times of release from 
toil on their small holdings or on the more 
extensive lands of others. They are eager to 
the point of sacrifice for education for their 
children, and are open to improvements in 
farming and standards of living as rapidly as 
their greatly limited economic circumstances 
will permit. 

The booklet is no document of hyper- 
nationalism. In discussing the reasons for the 
failure of Egyptian civilization to recover 
from its decline after the Pharaohs, and, as 
might have been added, after the great 
Fatimid era, the author suggests the well- 
known endemic diseases which weakened the 
population, instead of declaiming against 
long imperialism and exploitation. There are, 
of course, other factors which the author will 
no doubt discuss elsewhere. 

Both suggestive and telling is the author’s 
gentle hint that Western nations, also, have a 
world outlook which is limited by anachro- 
nistic survivals in their culture, and that mis- 
trust between East and West is therefore 
largely due to viewing each other with un- 
clear eyes. Egypt cannot, Mosharrafa be- 

eves, accept wholesale the culture of the 
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West, but must develop with new and old 
elements a culture which is rooted in the life 
of the people. 

Facing modern Egypt in its struggle to- 
ward this end and toward larger contributions 
to the contemporary world are two problems. 
The first, which concerns mainly the edu- 
cated classes, is the confusion of many pat- 
terns — ancient, medieval, European — 
from which there has not yet been time to 
achieve a fit synthesis. For this it is easily 
seen that time is required: modern Egyptians 
awoke only recently to the interest and values 
of their Pharaonic heritage. The second prob- 
lem, constant concern with which denotes 
the author as no feudal aristocrat but a man 
of true culture interested in the welfare of the 
common people of his country, is economic 
and social. To quote: “When every fallah is 
decently fed and housed and his health is 
looked after and his education is a part of his 
social system he will not wait for politicians 
and schoolmasters to preach culture to him. 
Culture is as natural a pursuit of man as work 
or play . . . The people will find their own 
literature, art, culture.” 

Cuares D. Matruews 


University of Redlands, California 


One Hour of Fustice: The Black Book of the 
Egyptian Hospitals and a Fellaheen Char- 
ter, by Arthur Cecil Alport. London: Doro- 
thy Crisp and Co., 1947. 311 pages. 8s. 6d. 


This book, whose title is derived from the 
saying of the Prophet Mohammed, “One 
hour of justice is better, and more acceptable 
to God, than seventy years of prayer,” is a 
bitter indictment of medical teaching and 
of the medical care of the sick poor in t. 

Dr. A. Cecil Alport was appointed Profes- 
sor of Clinical Medicine and Director of the 
Medical Unit of the King Fouad I Hospital 
of Cairo in 1935. Although quickly impressed 
by the intellectual acuity of his Egyptian 
students, he was distressed to discover a lack 
of bedside teaching, reliance being placed 
largely on textbook descriptions. He imme- 
diately began to stress the importance of 
clinical experience to the student and suc- 
ceeded in changing the curriculum consider- 
ably in this regard. But after this initial 
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success, he ran into a series of discouraging 
experiences. He found that many of the in- 
structors and professors in the medical school 
neglected their teaching duties, and that the 
passing of examinations depended more on 
favoritism or bribery than on ability. Ad- 
vancement on the faculty was likewise de- 
termined by extrinsic factors, for nepotism 
was rife and religious prejudice unbridled. 

Hospital administration was chaotic. Fe- 
male nurses were poorly trained and few in 
number, and most of the actual bedside care 
was given by male tamargis. The tamargis 
were quite untutored in nursing and received 
little or no in-service instruction. They were 
poorly paid and depended on the exaction 
of tips an patients, either by threats, neg- 
lect, or, if necessary, by more direct action — 
outright thievery or robbery. The samargis 
also stole hospital equipment and drugs for 
sale on the black market. Dr. Alport also 
reports a number of instances of great cal- 
lousness on the part of physicians, both with 
respeet to the care of patients and to their 
relationship with nurses. The sick poor, 
whether as out-patients or in-patients at the 
government hospitals in Cairo, were thus 
the prey of untrained and heartless tamargis 
and received but little attention from the 
attending physicians. 

After seven years of working within the 
institution, and of constant representations 
to the rector of the University and to other 
Rp se officials, Dr. Alport tendered 

is resignation so as to be free to bring the 
entire matter of medical administration and 
the care of the sick poor to the attention of 
the public. Because of censorship, he had a 
great deal of difficulty in publishing his 
initial report. 

The author places the blame for the pres- 
ent conditions very largely at England’s 
door, his attitude being one of compassion 
strongly tinged with imperialism. He is also 
forthright in his denunciation.of the attitude 
of the great landowners and rulers of Egypt 
and of their political and economic mn 
noting how far Egypt’s great have deviated 
from the teaching of the Koran. 

Dr. Alport’s description of the lot of the 
Egyptian fellah and of his medical care is 
accurate and can scarcely be contested. His 
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account of medical training in the Univer. 
sity of Cairo is not incredible. He writes with 
great earnestness, and it is obvious that he 
is working for a cause, but impresses one as 
being more zealous than scientific. 
Although it is necessary in most respects 

to agree with Dr. Alport, it is nevertheless 
true that 2 wre medicine has reached a 
remarkably high degree of technical achieve. 
ment. This is the more remarkable when one 
considers the sociological, political, and eco- 
nomic philosophies with which it has had 
to contend. It would appear that the abuses 
of which Dr. Alport complains will be cor- 
rected chiefly by political and economic 
progress. 

Houuts S. IncraHAM 

Director, Division of Communicable 

Diseases 
New York State Department of Health 


Yaum Maysalun (The Day of Maysalun), by 
Sateh al-Husri. Beirut: Al-Kashaf, 1947. 
352 pages. 

As the title indicates, this book relates the 
story of one day, the “Day of Maysalun.” 
Maysalun is a small village some twenty 
miles west of Damascus. On July 21, 1920, a 
battle was fought there between a strong 
French army under the command of General 
Gouraud, and an improvised Arab army led 
by Yusuf Azmi, then Syrian Minister of De- 
fense under King Faysal I. The French army 
won the battle; the Arab army, which four 
years before had fought the Germans and the 
Turks on the side of the Allies, was defeated 
and its commander killed. 

Maysalun was only the beginning of a 
longer French campaign which lasted twenty- 
five years, during which the Syrians contin- 
uously fought a foreign occupation imposed 
by the force of arms. Seen from an historical 
viewpoint, Maysalun can rightly be con- 
sidered an end and a beginning, a success and 
a failure at the same time; in fact, it crowns 
the efforts of at least 300 years of French 
politics that assiduously aimed at the segre- 
gation of the Levant from the Ottoman Em- 
pire and its ultimate domination. This effort 
materialized in the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
concluded in 1916 between the English and 
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the French governments, which recognized 
Syria and the Lebanon as “zones of influ- 
ence” for France. 

In a long preface the author reviews the 
remote historical motives which led to French 
aggression at Maysalun, going back as far as 
the Crusades. He also studies the ambitions 
and maneuvers of the Western powers before 
and during World War I designed to divide 
among themselves the decaying Ottoman 
Empire. Then the author proceeds to a closer 
study of the conditions that followed the end 
of the war in Syria, and the establishment of 
an independent Arab kingdom there. During 
this time the French Government tried every- 
thing possible to jeopardize the rule of Fay- 
sal in Syria. The French army started by 
occupying the coasts of Lebanon and Syria, 
always finding justification for more and 
more encroachment into the interior of the 
country, fomenting troubles and continu- 
ously blaming King Faysal for them. On the 
international front, the French and British 
governments were able to institute a legal 
international form called the “mandate”’ to 
cover their imperialistic designs over the 
Middle East, and to keep the “Arab cause” 
from being heard at the Peace Conference in 
Paris. Finally, France was given a free hand 
to act; her final stroke was at Maysalun. 

In the second and rather more interesting 
part of the book, Sateh al-Husri reviews the 
crisis which arose between the occupying 
French army under General Gouraud and the 
Syrian government of King Faysal. Here he 
has drawn on his memoirs and has revealed 
numerous facts which so far have been either 
ignored or forgotten. A third section contains 
documents, maps, and pictures. 

The author is fully qualified to write of this 
period because, in addition to being one of 
the greatest of living Arab scholars, he took 
an active part in politics from 1918 to 1920, 
when he was Minister of Education under 
King Faysal and, toward the end, chief nego- 
tiator with General Gouraud in the days 
which preceded the battle of Maysalun. The 
Day of Maysalun thus combines readability 
with genuine scholarship, and is of great im- 
portance to the student of this period. 

Georce J. Tomex 
Washington, D. C. 
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IRAN 


Pictures from Persia by Cecil Keeling. Lon- 
don: Robert Hale, 1947. 186 pages, 30 
plates. 15s. 


Cecii Keeling’s little volume of word and 
picture sketches is the work of a keen and 
sensitive young man who observed the road- 
side life of modern Iran from the limited 
vantage point of an army lorry and the 
monotony of days in tent camps near two of 
its most depressing towns — Kermanshah 
and Qum. The result is two-fold. At first 
glance the book will inevitably irritate and 
offend those for whom time and distance have 
preserved the dominant charm of incredible, 
majestic scenery, and the friendship and 
hospitality of an imaginative and poetic 

ple. More mature reflection, however, 
will compel the reader who is familiar with 
Iran to admit that his own first impressions 
and reactions to the daily scene of common 
life were not unlike those of Mr. Keeling. 

The plight of the desperately poor, the 
very young, and the helpless aged, together 
with the general public indifference to their 
situation, may seem a little overemphasized 
by Mr. Keeling; but one must consider that 
all he says is true, and that under the circum- 
stances it represents the life he sew. Unfortu- 
nately, his book will reflect the memories of 
all too many troops, British and American, 
who had no opportunity to experience any 
other sort of Persian life. For Iranians it 
should be a thought-provoking challenge. 
The author is objective and direct, and the 
picture he draws both with text and brush is 
fully within the power of the Iranian public 
to modify. 

The color plates are realistic and striking, 
but depressing. It seems peculiarly unfortu- 
nate that the publisher should have chosen 
for the cover jacket and frontispiece the least 
attractive of them all. The faces portrayed 
are not typical Persian faces, either in color 
or expression. On the other hand, the little 
black and white marginal drawings are ex- 
cellent. 

The text of the book is softened by the 
author’s humanity and whimsy. It is rich in 
brief but rugged description, chatty little 
records of excursions into bazaars and coffee 
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houses, and humorous reports of varied per- 
sonal encounters. Nor does the author fail to 
show appreciation of the beautiful. Among 
other observations, Mr. Keeling remarks of 
the Iranians: “A nation of artists, I soon 
realized that it was only when they began to 
flirt with the Western manner that the Per- 
sians were apt to go a little awry in their 
taste. They were incapable . . . of produc- 
ing an unseemly colour.” There follows a 
word sketch of a group of road laborers — 
vivid, real, charming. 

The author indulges in very little philo- 
sophic speculation, but his few pithy com- 
ments on the modernization of Iran hold 
some food for thought. Mr. Keeling, war- 
weary, bored and homesick for England, still 
found, toward the end of his service, that he 
half dreaded going back to “the cool tones 
and mild life of the countryside.” He wonders 
if the English scene will be unbearably limpid 
after the disturbing wildness, and closes his 
record with the expectancy of returning long 
after the war “‘to climb the lonely passes once 
again . . . to find Persia . . . as lovely, as 
ageless, as savage and unpredictable as ever.” 

Heven Crarke Younc 
Princeton, New Jersey 





NORTH AFRICA 


La Berbérie Musulmane et l’Orient au Moyen 
Age, by Georges Margais. Paris: Aubier, 
Editions Montaigne, 1946. 310 pages. 240 
francs. 


The French academician, Georges Mar- 
¢ais, is renowned chiefly as an Islamic art 
expert whose contributions in this field are 
outstanding. However, as early as 1913 he 
produced a learned historical study of the 
invasion of North Africa by the nomadic 
Arabs who swarmed out of Egypt in the 
middle of the eleventh century. Now he 
proves again to be as able in general history 
as he is in the history of art. His recent vol- 
ume cannot compare with its older com- 
panion either in bulk or in fullness of docu- 
mentary research; it is, however, much 
wider in its outlook and addresses a much 
larger and less specialized range of readers. 
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The whole history of North Africa from the 
Arabian conquest in the seventh century to 
the close of the “Medieval” Age in the 
fifteenth is digested in a popular, yet original 
and penetrating manner, so as to offer a com- 
plete picture of the political, ethnic, and 
cultural changes which affected a large and 
by no means unimportant section of the 
Islamic world. 

Although Margais’ book deals with a re. 
mote past, it may be studied with profit 
even by readers whose main interest is con- 
temporary affairs. The same geographical 
and ethnic factors and the same social and 
political forces which shaped the history of 
North Africa in the Middle Ages are still 
— and active in our day. The contrast 

tween Berbers and Arabs may be latent, 
as it was at certain periods, but it is a con- 
stant reality with which any government, be 
it national or foreign, has to cope. The corre- 
lation, political as well as economic, on the 
African and European shores of the Medi- 
terranean is as intimate now as it was under 
the Aghlabid, Fatimid, Almoravide, or Haf- 
sid rulers. The peculiar character of Islam 
west of Egypt, its reaction to the impact of 
eastern Islam, and its mixed feelings toward 
it were stressed, through the past ages, by 

litical separatism, by the spreading of 
eretic movements, by the rise of special 
types of religious fraternities, and by an un- 
mistakable “African” aspect of art. Even 
now, the student of eastern Islam does not 
feel quite at home when he is confronted by 
the political, social, and religious problems 
of North Africa. However, in spite of this 
clear-cut differentiation, North Africa still 
belongs to Islam, and feels more and more 
tied up with the destiny of the other Islamic 
countries, especially those of Arabian stock. 
Whether this feeling, which the events of 
the last years have brought to the boiling 
point, will eventually materialize in political 
union cannot be predicted even with the 
help of the deepest historical insight. Never- 
theless, any speculation about the future 
must be based on such information as only 
history supplies. 

As was to be expected, Marais’ personal 
philosophy and his association with the 
French school lead him to emphasize the 
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ethnic and social sides of history. He con- 
siders the historical development of North 
Africa as the result of a never-ceasing con- 
flict between Arabs and Berbers, and be- 
tween nomads and sedentaries. This may be 
oversimplification, and reality may be more 
complex. However, the method followed by 
Marcais in his interpretation does not differ 
substantially from Ibn Khaldun’s; and no 
contemporary historian, however sophisti- 
cated his philosophy, is likely to lose face by 
being linked with the great Arabian thinker 
of the fourteenth century. 

Besides drawing a picture of the political 
and social events of medieval North Africa, 
Marcais has successfully endeavored to por- 
tray the development of culture and espe- 
cially of art. In this latter field no more au- 
thoritative guide than his could be hoped 
for by the most demanding reader. 

From every point of view this short yet 
complete and skillfully presented summary 
makes good reading. A few inaccuracies in 
the transliteration of Arabic names and 
words, though they may disturb a super- 
cilious reader, do not impair the high stand- 
ard of this charming book. 

G. Levi Detia Vina 
Professor of Arabic 
University of Pennsylvania 


L’Enigme d’ Alger: La Bissectrice de la Guerre, 
8 Novembre 1942, by René Richard and 
Alain de Sérigny. Paris: Librairie Arthéme 
Fayard, 1947. 290 pages. 

This book constitutes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the resistance move- 
ment in North Africa. The authors, news- 
papermen connected with the Echo d’ Alger, 
are clearly patriotic and high-minded French- 
men who were in close touch with the lead- 
ers of the resistance movement and well 
placed to observe and record what was 
going on about them. Their volume is very 
well written and has all the marks of a sin- 
cere effort to establish the truth about what 
was necessarily a complex and frequently 
highly confused train of events. It can be 
warmly recommended to all those who are 
interested in French affairs and in the his- 
tory of our North African venture. 
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Among the features of this volume is the 
free use of important materials hitherto un- 
published. The authors evidently received 
much information from M. Lemaigre-Du- 
breuil, and they had access to the papers of 
M. de St. Hardouin and perhaps others of the 
five prominent leaders. With the help of 
these materials they are able to fill in many 
of the chinks in the story and to reflect the 
situation as seen from the French side. Of 
particular interest is what they have to say 
about the position of General Juin and of 
Mr. Robert Murphy’s supposed complicity 
with Darlan. The French leaders appear to 
have been at times oversanguine. It is par- 
ticularly difficult to believe that Mr. Mur- 
phy, as here represented, should in mid- 
October 1942 have promised support to the 
extent of 500,000 men and 2,000 planes. 

Many books will probably have to be writ- 
ten before all the details of this exciting 
drama are satisfactorily explained. In the 
meanwhile MM. Richard and de Sérigny 
have added substantially to our understand- 
ing of the aims and activities of the resistance 
leaders, and have published a number of val- 
uable documents in the appendices. Of these, 
the Murphy-Giraud correspondence of No- 
vember 2, 1942, has already seen the light, 
but the text of the Clark-Darlan ent 
has not been released by the U. S. War De- 
partment and to the reviewer’s knowledge is 
printed here in full for the first time. 

Wixu1iaM L, Lancer 
Professor of History 
Harvard University 





PALESTINE 


Palestine: Treaties, Agreements and Pro- 
nouncements. Compiled and arranged with 
annotations by Dr. Touvia Ashkenazi and 
Chaim Locker. Pittsburgh: Kedem Pub- 
lishing House, 1947. 258 pages. 
Documentary studies illustrating the his- 

torical development of involved international 
problems serve a very useful purpose — pro- 
viding the documents are objectively chosen, 
and are well edited and arranged. Unfortu- 
nately, this volume does not possess these 
qualifications. 
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The editors express the hope that their 
collection will be helpful to historians, edi- 
tors, political leaders, writers, and “‘all those 
interested in the history of Palestine” during 
the period covered, 1914 to 1946. Publication 
difficulties may have called for mimeograph- 
ing this volume, and objection may not, 
therefore, be made on this ground. But objec- 
tion can certainly be made to the fact that 
neither the documents nor the pages are 
numbered, so that no historian or other stu- 
dent could possibly cite the material pub- 
lished here. ate the volume is full of 
typographical errors. 

The book contains some 92 entries, among 
others the Balfour Declaration, the Zionist 
Statement of February 3, 1919, The Pales- 
tine Mandate, The Anglo-American Conven- 
tion of 1924 on Palestine, the Biltmore Pro- 
gram, and various party statements in the 
United States and Great Britain concerning 
Palestine. But since the volume purports to 
illustrate the history of the problem of Pales- 
tine, it is interesting to note certain signifi- 
cant documents which have been left out. 
While the Siamese declaration concerning 
Palestine (1918) is cited, and there are 
brief paragraphs from such works as Philip 
Graves’ The Land of Three Faiths and Guy 
Powles’ The New Zealanders in Sinai and 
Palestine, the authors have not included 
any of the secret agreements (1915-1916) 
whereby the Ottoman Empire, including 
Palestine, was partitioned. Some useful 
selection might have been made, as well, 
from the McMahon-Husayn correspondence; 
and the Anglo-French Declaration of Novem- 
ber 7, 1918, to the Arabs might have been 
included. Selections might also have been 
made from the report (Cmd. 5974) of the 
committee set up to study the McMahon- 
Husayn correspondence in the spring of 
1939- 

The editors, who cite David Hunter Miller 
as “Muller,” might have made some use of 
the thirteen volumes which the Department 
of State has published on the Paris Peace 
Conference (1919), in which there are a large 
number of significant documents dealing with 
Palestine. It would have been useful, for 
example, to have cited the statement of Dr. 
Weizmann on February 27, 1919, in which 
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he spoke of the Zionist desire to build y 
“gradually in Palestine a nationality which 





would render Palestine as Jewish as the 
French nation was French and the British 
nation was British.” (IV, 169-170). Various 
statements in opposition to the Zionist thesis 
at the Paris Peace Conference also would 
have been included in an impartial compila. 
tion of Palestine documents. Similarly, jt 
would have been useful to republish the con- 
clusions, at least, of the King-Crane Report. 

In view of the question of partition today, 
the editors might well have included selec. 
tions from the Palestine Reports of 1937, 
1938, and 1939 with respect to this matter 
(Cmds. 5479, 5854, 6019). Among recent ma- 
terials, the editors might also have mentioned 
President Roosevelt’s letters to Arab leaders 
in 1945 with respect to consultation, the 
Anglo-American statement of November 
1945, and the conclusions of the joint Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry of 1946. It 
may be noted, in passing, that the editors 
still cite the alleged statement of President 
Wilson, March 3, 1919, with respect to a Jew- 
ish Commonwealth in Palestine, although 
President Wilson himself denied having made 
the statement. 

These are but a few of the omissions of this 
volume. It is, indeed, regrettable that the edi- 
tors have not given us an objective selection 
of documentary materials to illustrate the 
history of this complicated question, for 
there is a real need for such a volume. 

Harry N. Howarp 
Arlington, Virginia 





BOOKS ALSO NOTED 


General 


Africa, I Presume! by Alan Reeve. New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. 232 pages. $3.00. Chatty 
travelogue of a British journalist. A few in- 
teresting facts, but the book’s chief value is in 
the author’s drawings. 

L’ Art de I’Islam, by Georges Margais. Paris: 
Larousse, 1947. Collection “Arts, styles, et 
techniques.” 200 pages, 64 plates, bibliography. 
Important work on the synthesis of Moslem 
art with religion. 
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Hyamson. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1947- 353 pages. $3.75. A compact, 
alphabeticized reference work on international 
affairs. Chief emphasis is on post-World War 
] developments, agreements, concepts, agencies, 
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the Old Provencal Troubadours, by A. R. Nykl. 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 1946. xxvii+416 
pages. $10.00. The first English-language study 
of the whole field of Hispano-Arab poetry in 
comprehensive form. Biographies of 200 Arab 
poets in Spain, and many poems translated into 
thythmic prose. 


Lands of the Cross and Crescent, by Cyrus H, 
Gordon. New Jersey: Ventnor Publishers, Inc., 
1948. 267 pages. $3.75. Sketchy notes on a 
visit to Turkey, the Arab world, etc. 


Les Kurdes et le Droit: Données sur le Probléme 
Economique et Politique du Moyen-Orient, by 
L. Rambout. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1947. 
160 pages. (To be reviewed.) 


National Self-Determination, by Alfred Cobban. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. 
xvi+186 pages. $3.00. A comprehensive, criti- 
cal analysis of the doctrine of national self- 
determination; specific applications to Middle 
Eastern problems. 


Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-41 (Department of 
State Publication 3023). Edited by Raymond 
James Sontag and James Stuart Beddie. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1948. 362 pages. $1.00. Collection of the most 
significant documents bearing on Soviet- 
German relations captured by U. S. and British 
forces from the German Foreign Office archives. 
Includes fresh material on Turkish-Axis rela- 
tions during this period. 

Nymphs of the Valley, by Kahlil Gibran. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic by H. M. Nahmad. New 
York: Knopf, 1948. $2.75. Three fictional 
parables. 

World Communism Today, by Martin Ebon. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1948. 536 pages. 
$4.50. A comprehensive survey, country by 
country, of communist strength, policy, or- 
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ganization, and leadership. Chapter 31, “Near 
East and Africa: Political Quicksand,” gives a 
sound but limited treatment of the situation in 
this area. 
Arab States 

Arab Lands, by Mary Z. Brittain, New York: 
Holiday House, 1947. 24 pages. $1.25. One of a 
series of “Lands and Peoples” volumes pub- 
lished for children 10-15 years of age. Col y 
illustrated. 


The Awakening of Modern Egypt, by Rifaat Bey. 
London: Longmans Green, 1947. Illustrated. 15s. 
A study of inter-relations between English, 
French, and Turkish interests in Egypt, written 
from the Egyptian viewpoint by a lecturer at 
Fuad University. 


The Background of Islam: Being a Sketch of 
Arabian History in Pre-Islamic Times, by H. 
St. J. B. Philby. Alexandria, Egypt: Whitehead 
Morris, 1947. 152 pages. Limited edition, 500 
copies. (To be reviewed.) 


The Black Book of the Lebanese Elections of May 
25, 1947. Translated from the Arabic original. 
Edited by George Akl, Abdo Ouadat, Edouard 
Hunein. New York: Phoenicia Press, 1947. 54 
pages. $1.00. A pamphlet issued in Beirut by 
the National Lebanese Bloc. 


Compagnie Universelle du Canal de Suez. Paris: 
Editions de Clermont, 1947. 317 pages. Collec- 
tion Economie Mondiale. Recommended for its 
statistics. 


Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis, by 
Charles Issawi. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. $4.50. 202 pages, bibliography. 
(To be reviewed.) 

Inside Pan-Arabia, by M. J. Steiner. Chicago: 


Hendricks House, 1947. 237 pages. $3.00. (To 
be reviewed.) 


Al-Kitab al-Urduni al-Abiad — Suria al-Kubra 
(The Transjordanian White Paper — Greater 
Syria). Amman: The National Press, 1947. 294 
pages. A collection of “national documents” 
arranged chronologically from 1919. The intro- 
ductory note defines the Greater Syria scheme. 


Min al-Quds ila London (From Ferusalem to Lon- 
don), by Azmi Nashashibi. Jerusalem: The 
Commercial Press, 1947. 90 pages. 200 mils. 
Twenty-four delightful sketches of the author’s 
impressions during his trip to London in late 
1946; an interesting account of British life as 
seen through the eyes of a well-known Pales- 
tinian Arab with British sympathies. 
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Min al-Quds ila Washington (From Ferusalem to 
Washington), by Ahmad Shukairi. Acre: Al- 
Sarouji Press, 1947. 92 pages. 250 mils. The 
founder of the Washington Arab office records 
in diary form his daily impressions while on his 
journey to Washington in 1945. Less effective 
than Mr. Nashashibi’s volume. 


The Nile Basin, VII: The Future Conservation of 
the Nile, by H. E. Hurst, R. P. Black, and 
Y. M. Simaika. Cairo: Ministry of Public 
Works, 1946. xv+178 pages, maps, diagrams, 
and illustrations. 25s. Detailed technical dis- 
cussion of the agricultural and population 
problems of Egypt and the Sudan, and their 
dependence upon irrigation. 

Organisation des Pouvoirs Public en Syrie, by 
Amin Dahbar. Beirut: Imprimerie et Photo- 
gravure Nassar, 1947. 196 pages. Includes the 
text of the Syrian Constitution of May 14, 
1930. 

Paysans de Syrie et du Proche Orient, by Jacques 
Weulersse. Paris: Gallimard, 1946. 314 pages, 
bibliography. Frs. 360. 

Report of the United States-Syria Agricultural 
Mission. Washington: Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1947. 99 pages. (To be reviewed.) 

Suriyah al-Kubra (The Greater Syria Project). 
Edited by “‘a selection of educated youth,” as 
a Syrian “‘answer.” Damascus: 1947. 193 pages. 
Recently distributed in Syria. 

Fi Tarig al-Hurriyya (On the Road to Freedom), 
by Ali Rifa‘a al-Ansari. Cairo: al-Akha‘ Press, 
1947. 24 piasters. A generally unemotional 
account of the various points at issue between 
Britain and Egypt, including the Sudan 
question. 


Ethiopia 
Ethiopia, the study of a polity, 1540-1935, by 
David Mathew. London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1947. x + 254 pages. 15s. A scholarly 
study of the Ethiopian dynasty by Archbishop 


Mathew, based on research made in rare 
volumes found in Ethiopian libraries. 


India 

Indian Economics, by Rabindronath Chatterjee. 
Calcutta: H. Chatterjee and Company, 1947. 
49° pages. 

Introduction to India, by F. R. Moraes and R. 
Stison. London: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
153 pages. 4s. 

Kashmir, the Playground of Asia, by Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha. Allahabad: R. N. Lal, 1947. 
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558 pages. A handbook for visitors to “the 
happy valley.” Third edition, considerably 
jo ly and carefully revised. 

The New Capital Issue Market in India, by M, A. 
Mulky. Bombay: The Popular Book Depot, 
1947. 99 pages. Rs. 5. 

The Peacock Country, by P. Alston Waring. 
Illustrated by Vera Bock. New York: John 
Day Company, 1948. $3.00. A collection of 
stories of Indian life. 

Shadows on the Wail, by Krishna Nehru. New 
York: John Day Company, 1948. 128 pages. 


$2.00. Details of life in an Indian women’s} 
prison, where the author was jailed. Includes 


vivid pen-pictures of 12 women she knew there: 
politicians, murderers, a drunkard, a prostitute, 
the convict wardress, etc. 


Son of the Moon, by Joseph George Hitrec. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1948. A novel of 
modern India. Winner of the $10,000 Harper 
Prize Novel contest. 


Tumult in India, by George E. Jones. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1948. 277 pages. $3.00. 
An analysis of present-day India, by a corre. 
spondent of the New York Times. 


The Wild Sweet Witch, by Philip Woodruff. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1947. 234 pages. $3.00. 
A novel in three parts about social change in a 
remote corner of the Himalayas, by the author 
of Call the Next Witness. 


North Africa 


Maroc Central, by Jean Robichez. Paris: Arthaud, 
1947. 206 pages. 600 francs. With 123 photos 
and illustrations, and a tribal map. 


Le Radar 2 l’Ombre de la Mosgée, by Jean Bar. 
danne. Paris: Editions Siboney, 1947. 22! 
pages, with illustrations. The strategic position 
and political situation of Morocco. 


Palestine 


Cooperative Palestine: The Story of the Histadrut, 
by Samuel Kurland. New York: Sharon Books 
Inc., 1948. xviit+276 pages. $3.00. Compre- 
hensive history of the organized labor move- 
ment in Palestine, its structure and achieve- 
ments. (To be reviewed.) 


A History of the Fews: From the Babylonian Exile 
to the End of World War II, by Solomon Gray- 
zel. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1947. $3.50. The author studies the 
significant role which the Jews have played in 
the development of Western civilization and 
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nourished misunderstandings between Jews 
and their neighbors. Includes a discussion of 
Jews in the U. S., and correlates the Palestine 
experiment to general Jewish history. 

Land of Palestine, by Saul Raskin. New York: 
Saul Raskin, 1947. 360 pages. $15.00. More 
than 300 drawings and paintings made during 
the artist’s five visits to Palestine, together 
with short essays on Palestinian life. Available 
in English, Yiddish, or Hebrew. 

Palestine Year Book, 1947-8, edited by Sophie A. 
Udin. New York: The Zionist Organization, 
1948. §72 pages. $3.75. The third edition of 
this reference work. Principal emphasis is on 
Zionism in Palestine, at the UN, and in Amer. 
ica. Included are two chapters on the Arabs: 
one on the Arab League, another on the in- 

| fluence of Jewish colonization on Arab de- 
velopment. 

Rijal al-Hukm wal Idara fi Falastin (Governors 
and Administrators in Palestine), by Ahmed 
Sameh al-Khalidi. Jerusalem: The Modern 
Press, 1947. 95 pages. A relatively complete 
register, arranged in chronological order, of 
those who governed and administered Palestine 
from the Islamic conquest to 1918. 

Tour Pocket Guide to Palestine, edited by W. 
Turnowsky. Tel Aviv: Tour Ltd., 1947. A use- 
ful guide to all of Palestine. Especially detailed 
on Jewish towns and settlements. 


Turkey 
Osmanli Imperatorlugu Devrinde Bogadlar Meselesi 
(The Straits Question in the Time of the Ottoman 
Empire), by Cemil Tukin. Istanbul: Istanbul 
Universitesinin Edebiyat Fakultesi, 1947. 389 
pages. T. L. 4.00. 


Linguistics 
4 Handbook of Diplomatic and Political Arabic, 
by Bernard Lewis. London: Luzac and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1947. 73 pages. 4s. 6d. 
Religion 
Anecdotes from Islam. Edited by Ebrahim Khan. 
Lahore: Ashraf, 1947. xvi+457 pages Rs. 8. 
Five hundred anecdotes culled from lives of 
a figures prominent in the history of 
am. 
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analyzes the evils which have created and Economics of Islam, by Shaikh Mahmud Ahmad. 
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Lahore: Ashraf, 1947. 191 pages. Rs. 4. Dis- 
cussion of Islamic principles in the economic 
field, as derived from the Koran. Analysis of how 
far and in what way the economic order en- 
visaged by Islam lends itself to execution under 
modern practical conditions. 

Hindu Philosophy, by Theos Bernard. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1947. 207 pages. $3.75. A 
study of India’s philosophers, intellectuals, and 
mystics. 

Islam and Christian Theology, by J. Windrow 
Sweetman. Vol. 1, Part I. London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1947. 16s. A study of the interpretation 
of theological ideas in the two religions. 

Islam and Socialism, by Mirza Mohammad Hus- 
sain. Lahore: Ashraf, 1947. xii+446 pages. Rs. 
10. An attempt to prove that of all religions 
Islam alone can meet the challenge of the 
modern age. Interesting topic, but handled with 
vagueness. 

Islamic Influences on the Fewish Worship, by 
Naphtali Wieder. Oxford: East and West 
Library, 1947. 102 pages. 

Quranic Laws. Compiled by Muhammad Valibhai 
Merchant. Lahore: Ashraf, 1947. vit+-232 pages. 
Rs. 5. Gives Quranic text and brief commen- 
taries on the doctrine of the Unity of God; 
prayers and alms; fasts; the pilgrimage; food, 
drinks and gains; marriage and divorce; in- 
heritance; usury; and purdah. 

Religion in the 20th Century, edited by Vergilius 
Ferm. New York: The Philosophical Library, 

1948. 470 pages. $5.00. Includes chapters on 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, Reform 
Judaism, Conservative Judaism, etc. by au- 
thorities in the respective fields. 

Religion of Islam, by Ahmad A. Galwash. New 
York: Sheikh Khalid al-Rawaf, 817 Fifth 
Avenue, 1947. 216 pages. $1.50. “A study of 
the Islamic faith, correcting certain errors 
previously presented to the western hemi- 
sphere,” by a professor at Cairo’s al-Azhar 
University. 

Al-Risala al-Khalida (The Eternal Mission), by 
Abdur Rahman Azzam Pasha. Cairo: 1946. 
228 pages. 60 piasters. Azzam Pasha uses the 
ethics of Islam to evolve the basis for a new 
world organization. 
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GEOGRAPHY 667-84. Within the locality of the Jagi Road 

ax . uarry on the Assam Trunk Road, halfway 

(General, description, travel and exploration, pe cid Ganhati and Nowgong, 102 dif- 
natural history, geology) ferent types of birds are described. Bird- 


lovers will find many types here peculiar 





1451 “Erdkunde: a new German geographical peri- to Greater India. 
odical.”” Geog. Rev. 38 (Ja '48) 156. Notice 1455 BOR, N. L., and RAIZADA, M. B. “Some 
of a new German publication, the first issue beautiful Indian climbers and shrubs, Part 
of which contains an article on the southern XXV.” Bombay Natural History Soc. J. 
Hijaz. 46/4 ('47) 567-78. Beautifully-illustrated 
1452 “Some new Indian periodicals.” Geog. Rev. and well-described types native to India, 
38 (Ja '48) 149. A note describing four new with such notes as dates of flowering, dis- 
Indian periodicals dealing with geographical tribution, and medicinal uses. 
material. 1456 BOYKO, HUGO. “Science and erosion prob- 
1453 ‘‘Some recent Arabian explorations and lems in the Middle East.” J. of the Middle 
studies.” Geog. Rev. 38 (Ja '48) 146-8. A / East Soc. (Jerusalem) 1 (Autumn ‘47) 
review of recent publications on exploration 82-101. The discussion is chiefly devoted to 
in Arabia. methods of estimating rates of erosion. 
1454 BETTS, F. N. “Bird life in an Assam jungle.” Bibliography of 23 titles. 


Bombay Natural History Soc. J. 46/4 ('47) 


CLARK, HARLAN B. “Yemen — Southern 
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Arabia's mountain wonderland.” Nati. 
Geog. Mag. 92 (N '47) 631-72. Interesting 
account of an unofficial fact-finding trip 
by a State Department officer. Richard 
Sanger’s color photographs are magnificent. 

DE CASTRO Y PEDRERA, R. F. “Primer 
centenario de la ocupacion del Archipielago 
de Chafarinas.” Africa (Madrid) Nos. 63-4 
(Mr-Ap '47) 91-5. A history and descrip- 
tion of these little-known islands of the 
Mediterranean. Well-illustrated. 

DORSETT, G. C. “Journey to Nepal.” 
Trend (Bombay) 3 (Je '47) 21-3. Pictorial 
account of a trip to Katmandu, capital of 
Nepal, on a mission headed by Joseph 
Satterthwaite of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. 

MAHMOOD, S., and RAHIMULLAH, M. 
“Fishing contrivances used in H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s dominions.” Bombay Natural His- 
tory Soc. J. 46/4 ('47) 649-54. Hyderabad 
State is a fisherman’s paradise; more than 
30,000 large tanks, canals, and rivers are 
plentifully stocked with fish. Different 
types of nets, traps, and line and hook are 
discu ' 

ONIEVA, A. “Tetuan espafiol y musulman.” 
Africa Nos. 63-4 (Mr-Ap '47) 96-7. An 
illustrated description of this ancient 
Moorish town. 

SEVASTOPULO, D. G. “Early stages of 
Indian lepidoptera, Part XVII.” Bombay 
Natural History Soc. J. 46/4 ('47) 575-86. 
Descriptions of the types current in India. 
Plates. 

TALBOT, PHILLIPS. “Delhi: capital of a 
new dominion.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 92 (N 
’47) 597-630. A rich description, with many 
illustrations, of life and institutions in the 
capital of India. 

UNDERWOOD, GARTH. “Reptiles of 
Cocanada.” Bombay Natural History Soc. 
J. 46/4 ('47) 613-28. A study of the types 
observed on a coastal strip of sand two to 
three miles in width, where the water is 
never greater than ten feet in depth. 

WEBB-PEPLOE, C. G. “Field notes 6n the 

mammals of South Tinnevelly, South 

India.” Bombay Natural History Soc. J. 

46/4 ('47) 629-44. Observations recorded 

over a period of twenty years of 61 types of 

mammals in this area. Two plates. 


See also: 1511, 1553, 1619, 1673. Book Reviews: 
1695, 1722, 1738, 1741. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Ancient, medieval, modern) 


1466 “The dominion of Ceylon.” Round Table 


(London) No. 149 (D '47) 455-9. A review 
of the general situation since the dissolu- 
tion of the State Council in July, 1947. 
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“India and the world.” India Quart. (New 


Delhi) 3 (O '47) 405-18. A list of interna- 
tional conferences and committees in which 
India is participating. Ends with the text 
of the Anglo-Indian agreement of Aug. 14, 
1947, on sterling balances. 

“The Indian Tricolour.” Trend (Bombay) 
3 (Je '47) 1-4. History of the Indian na- 
tional flag from the first designed by Mad- 
ame Baicaiji Cama (the Bande Mataram 
unfurled Aug. 18, 1908, in Germany) to 
that approved by Gandhi and the National 


Congress. 

“The Indian union and Pakistan — the po- 
litical outlook.” World Today (London) 
3/12 (D 47) 521-9. Considers the possible 
stability of the states, their interrelation 
and relations with other countries, and 
whether they will be economically viable. 

“The resurrected rajah.” Indian Reader's 
Digest (Bombay) 10 (Jl '47) 27-31. The 
story of India’s most fantastic and longest 
law suit — the case of the rajah of Bhopal. 
He won his suit after almost 40 years, died 
three days later. 

“Rights of American citizens to emigrate to 
Soviet Armenia.” Dept. of State Bull. 
17 (D 14°47) 1194-5. Includes a summary 
of developments and the texts of official 
correspondence between the U. S. and the 
U.S.S.R. on the subject. 

“Le statut de l’Algérie.” En Terre d'Islam 
3/40 (4e trim. '47) 278-92. A historical 
review of the administrative evolution of 
Algeria, leading up to the statute of Sept. 


I, 1947. 

ACIKALIN, CEVAT. “Turkey's interna- 

tional relations.” Internat. Affairs 23 (O 

47) 477-91. A review of recent Turkish 
diplomatic history with special emphasis 
on its neutrality policy during the war. 
The author is Turkish Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

ALEXANDER, HORACE. “Social and po- 
litical ideas of Mahatma Gandhi, IV.” 
India Quart. (New Delhi) 3 (O '47) 382-091. 
A restatement of Gandhi's tenets of non- 
violence, not only on a local scale, but 
international as well. 

BHATNAGAR, B. R. K. “Are Indian news- 
papers political news sheets?” Indian Rev. 
(Madras) 48 (N '47) 595-8. Yes, says the 
author, who feels that this was inevitable 
among a people subject to an alien imperial- 
ism. The newspapers eventually became 
almost the sole medium for rallying the 
people against the “invader.” 

BILSEL, CEMIL. “The Turkish Straits in 

the light of recent Turkish-Russian cor- 

respondence.” Amer. J. of Internat. Law 

41 (O '47) 727-47. An exposition from the 

Turkish point of view of the background 

of the Straits question and an analysis of 
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recent Russian notes to Turkey on the 
subject of the Dardanelles. 

BORRAS, T. “Espafia y el mundo 4rabe.” 
Africa (Madrid) Nos. 63-4 (Mr-Ap '47) 
89-90. A short statement of the Spanish 
attitude toward the role of Spanish and 
Arab civilizations in the postwar world. 
The Spanish and Arab worlds are consid- 
ered reserves for the defense of humanistic 
and Christian civilization. 

BURNAND, LEWIS G. “Turkey in 1947: 
an impression.” J. of the Middle East Soc. 
(Jerusalem) 1 (Autumn '47) 48-54. Ad- 
mitting that there is much that is super- 
ficial in Turkey's westernization, the author 
concludes that the modern Turk is deter- 
mined to push forward with the experi- 
ment initiated by Ataturk. 

BURR, MALCOLM. “A note on the history 
of the Turko-Caucasian border.” Asiatic 
Rev. 43 (O '47) 351-5. Details the various 
aspects of recent Soviet claims to Turkish 
territory, concluding that neither on his- 
torical nor ethnological grounds are the 
smotiged demands for Kars and Ardahan 


CALALA, JOSEPH. “La vie internationale 
des états arabes de leur formation a nos 
jours.” Rev. Egyptienne de Droit Internat. 
3 ('47) 39-113. A chronology of important 
events and treaties concerning the member 
states of the Arab League. Source ref- 
erences are added with regard to treaties 
and other international instruments. 

CLOUGH, GORDON. “Revolution — East 
and West, I & II.” Aryan Path (Bombay) 
18 (0 '47) 435-44. A superficial “analysis” 
of the part played by Gandhi in the Indian 
revolution, very properly (and temperately) 
rebuked by Kishorlal G. Mashruwala 


(pages 442-4). 

COATMAN, JOHN. “India and the future.” 
Political Quart. (London) 18 (O-D ‘'47) 
313-23. Unless Pakistan and India restore 
the essentials of the military and economic 
unity of the former British India, they are 
doomed to frustration and impotence. 

DE KOROSTOVETZ, V. “Snapshots in 
Tripolitania.” Contemp. Rev. (London) 
No. 982 (O '47) 213-7. A favorable view 
of the British occupation. 

DE LUCENA, L. S. “La segunda batalla de 
la Higueruela, un episodio poco conocido 
de la guerra de Granada.” Africa (Madrid) 
Nos. 66-7 (Je-Jl '47) 220-2. A discussion 
of the struggle between Yiisuf ibn al- 
Ahmar (el Abenamar) and Muhammad 
VIII (el Zurdo) for control of Granada in 
the early 15th century. 

“DEENABANDHU DAS”. “At the root 
of the Muslim question in India.” Indian 
Rev. (Madras) 48 (D '47) 638-9. Britain 
did not create a Hindu-Moslem problem 
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1488 


1489 


1490 


1491 


1492 


1493 


1494 


1495 


1496 


out of nothing, but she did resuscitate wha 
would otherwise have died a natural death, 

DOMENECH LAFUENTE, LT. COL. 
“Una regién marroqui que pudo ser pro 
gida por Espana.” Africa (Madrid) Nos 
61-2 (Ja-F °47) 55 ff. Speculation aboy 
Spain’s lost chance during the occupation 
of Morocco by the French. 

DURAN OCHOA, L. “Abu Hamed Bey 
Mohamed Algazali.” Africa — 
Nos. 63-4 (Mr-Ap '47) 138-40. Re 
this Persian philosopher to mediey 


Spain. 

EHRMANN, WINSTON W. “Post-war gov 
ernment and politics of India.” J. of Polj.- 
tics 9 (N '47) 653-91. A surface treatment 
of interest and value only to those who are 
unacquainted with the subject. 

FERGUSSON, BERNARD E. “Turkey in 
1941: reminiscences.” J. of the Middle 
East Soc, (Jerusalem) 1 (Autumn ‘47) 
55-9. Impressions of Turkey during the 
darkest days of the war. 

GARCIA FIGUERAS, V. “El Irak, temas 
de actualidad, mandatos y fideicomisos.” 
Africa (Madrid) Nos. 66-7 (Je-Jl ‘47) 
223-9. An outline of the history of Iraq 
and a discussion of British mandate policy 
from the Spanish point of view. 

GARCIA FIGUERAS, V. “Muley Ahmed 
Ben Sid Mohamed Raisuni.” Africa (Ma- 
drid) Nos. 61-2 (Ja-F '47) 21-4. The 
thirteenth chapter of a series on conten- 
porary Moorish figures. 

GARCIA FIGUERAS, V. “Transjordania, 
mandatos y fideicomismos.”” Africa (Ma- 
drid) Nos. 61-2 (Ja-F '47) 9-16. Discus- 
sion of the mandate and its history since 
World War I from the Spanish point of 


view. 

GASBARRI, CARLO. “L’Afrique chré- 
tienne et I'Islam, 642-1500.” En Teme 
d’ Islam 3/40 (4e trim. '47) 247-63. A his 
torical review of the impact of the Moslem 
invasion of North Africa on Christian in- 
stitutions there. 

GAY, V. “El pueblo hispano-musulman.” 
Africa (Madrid) Nos. 66-7 (Je-Jl ‘47) 
245-7. A discussion of the role of the Latin 
and Visigothic peoples in the ruling circles 
of Moslem Spain. 

GHOSAL, A. K. “Side-lights on the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947. Part II.” Mod. 
Rev. (Calcutta) 82 (N '47) 360-4. The omis 
sion of the words “Emperor of India” in 
sub-section 2, Article 7, is the significant 
symbol of the end of British rule in India. 
The author discusses the mechanics of the 
transfer of power to the two new dominions. 

GRIFFITHS, SIR PERCIVAL. “India: 
today and tomorrow.” Asiatic Rev. 43 
(O '47) 289-93. A brief review of the 
Montagu pronouncement of Aug. 20, 1919 
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the Cripps offer of 1942, Attlee’s statement 
of Feb. 20, 1947, and the policy declaration 
of June 3, 1947 


1497 GRIFFITHS, SIR PERCIVAL. “The Pun- 


jab minorities.” Nineteenth Century and 
After (London) 142 (N °47) 205-11. A 

statement on the basis of Sikh- 
Moslem bitterness and its effect on Pak- 
istan. 


1498 GUSSMAN, BORIS. “Egypt’s dilemma.” 


Contemp. Rev. (London) No. 981 (S °47) 
145-8. History shows that Egypt is bound 
at some time or other to accept the aid of a 
great power, which some local faction is 
always courting, in maintaining her exist- 
ence. The dilemma concerns only which 
foreign power. History and geography 
also point to the strong possibility of 
Egypt’s (a) gaining control over Syria and 
Palestine; (b) effecting the unity of the 
Nile Valley. 


144999 HAMMAD, KHAIRI. “Journalistic mem- 


ories of Iraq.” J. of the Middle East Soc. 
(Jerusalem) 1 (Autumn ’47) 60-8. Per- 
sonal experiences of an Arab editor during 
the war. 


15300 HAMZAVI, A. H. “The British press.” 


Asiatic Rev. 43 (O '47) 367-77. Includes a 
survey of British press attitudes toward 
Iran. Generally speaking, these reflect the 
official policy of the government. 
HENDERSON, LOY W. “American polit- 
ical and strategic interests in the Middle 
East and Southeastern Europe.” Dept. of 
State Bull. 17 (N 23 '47) 996-1000, The 
director of the Office of Near Eastern and 
African Affairs of the State Department 
reiterates American determination to main- 
tain the security of the Middle East, to 
assist the several countries in preserving 
their political independence and territorial 
integrity, and to take all measures to pro- 
mote the political, economic, and cultural 
advancement of their peoples. 


1502 JAMES, L. “The fate of the Italian col- 


onies.” Fortnightly (London) No. 971 
(N '47) 353-61. Makes a number of prac- 
tical suggestions, including those for terri- 
torial adjustments, worthy of consideration 
before their final disposal. 


1503 JONES, GEORGE E. “India today.” Far 


Eastern Survey 16 (N 26 '47) 229-32. 
Excellent analysis of India’s political, so- 
cial, and economic position today. 


1504 KHURSHEED, MUSTAFA. “The Rajput 


policy of Aurangzeb.” Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad) 21 (O '47) 332-9. Aurangzeb 
did not annex Marwar in 1679, but only 
moved in to prevent anarchy. The Rajput 
war was caused by the revolt of Durgadas, 
self-styled guardian of the presumed sons 
of the late Rajah, and prolonged by the 
Rajput rulers. Defense of Aurangzeb’s 


1505 


1506 


1507 


1508 


1509 


1510 


1511 


1512 


1513 


good faith against the historian Sir Ja- 
dunath Sarkar. 

KIBE, RAO BAHADUR SARDAR M.V. 
“What is paramountcy?” Hindustan Rev. 
(Patna) 81 (Jl '47) 323-8. The history of 
“paramountcy” illustrates best the im- 
perialist principle of divide-and-rule; now, 
alien and anomalous, it remains to plague 
the central government of India. 

KNOX, RAWLE. “The future of the Sikhs.” 
Contemp. Rev. (London) No. 984 (O °47) 
332-6. Sikh influence in India will grow in 
proportion to the amount of warfare that 
may break out, since they are outstanding 
soldiers. We may expect to hear more of 
“Sikhistan” as time goes on. 

KOPRUOLU, ORHAN F. “One of the sources 
of the R&sid Tarihi: the Nusretname of 
Silahdar.” (in Turkish) Belleten 11 (Jl 
47) 473-81. A comparative study, with 
contrasted passages quoted in the original, 
of the account of the Edirne episode of 
1115 A.H. in the Résid Tarihi, and in the 
Nusretnéme from which it was taken. 

LIEBESNY, HERBERT J. “The new Anglo- 
Iraqi treaty.” Amer. Perspective (Wash- 
ington) 1 (F '47) 558-66. A comparative 
analysis of the Anglo-Iraqi treaties of June 
1930 and January 1948, concluding that 
the change was in form rather than sub- 
stance. The stunning reaction of the Iraqis 
to the new treaty is interpreted as due to 
Britain’s underestimation of the strength 
of nationalism and exaggeration of the 
prevalent fear of communism. 

LIEBESNY, HERBERT J. “Transjordan: 
from mandate to kingdom.” Amer. Per- 
spective 1 (Ja '48) 501-6. A brief examina- 
tion of its present constitutional position 
and treaty relationships with the British. 

LIEBESNY, HERBERT J. “U.S.S.R. and 
Iranian Oil.” Amer. Perspective 1 (D °47) 
407-23. A general survey of Russo-Iranian 
relations since World War I, concluding 
that the deeper motivation behind the 
U.S.S.R.’s attempt at securing oil conces- 
sions will lincreasingly involve the U. S. 
in Iranian affairs. 

MERCIER, MARCEL. “Notes iraniennes.” 
Rev. de la Méditerranée (Algiers) 21 (S-O 
47) 556-72. A mélange of opinions and 
impressions of the geography, people, art, 
etc. of modern Iran. 

MILLAS, VALLICROSA. “Facetas del 
mundo 4rabe.” Africa (Madrid) No. 65 
(My '47) 168-9. A Spanish interpretation 
of modern Arab nationalism. 

MONTAGNE, ROBERT. “Morocco be- 
tween East and West.” Foreign Affairs 
26 (Ja '47) 360-72. An uncritical, lauda- 
tory review of recent French policy. Mon- 
tagne is particularly unhappy at Arab 
League pretensions in Morocco, which he 
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claims is to be used as a base for an advance 
into the interior of Africa—all with a 
view to rebuilding the great Arab Empire 
of the Middle Ages. No evidence is pre- 
sented. 

MUKHERJ!I, BEJOY BIHARI. “The 
growth of communalism and breakdown of 
the Bengal administration.” Mod. Rev. 
82 (N '47) 364-70. Communalism is of 
recent origin, inspired from the top by 
people with selfish motives. In Bengal, 
where the population was weighted in 
favor of Moslems, the result of this action 
and communalism has been to wreck al- 
most every phase of government adminis- 
tration. 

NATH, PREM. “Independence: what next?” 
Indian Rev. 48 (N '47) 577-8. The chief 
problem of independent India is to correct 
the lack of discipline left as a heritage of 
British rule. 

NEWMAN, PHILIP. “Cyprus.” J. of the 
Middle East Soc. (Jerusalem) 1 (Autumn 
47) 69-81. Brief summary of factors tend- 
ing to shape the history of the island, with 
special attention to the movement for union 
with Greece. 

NILOTICUS. “Britain, Egypt, and the 
Sudan.”” Polit. Quart. (London) 19 (Ja-Mr 
*48) 24-31. An orthodox British version of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations with particular 
reference to the proposals for the Sudan. 

PERLMANN, M. “The Republic of Leb- 
anon.” Palestine Affairs (New York) 
2 (N '47) 109-14. An informative, cogent 
analysis of the policies and problems con- 
fronting the country. 

PHADKE, N. H. “The Arabs and the Hindu 
numerals, Part 1.” Al-‘Urwa (Bombay) 
1 (Jl '47) 61-4. Sketches the history of 
Indian numerals from 3500 B.c. to 972 
A.D., based on evidence from inscriptions, 
copper plates, and archaeology. 

PLANAS DE TOVAR, COL. “El Conde 
Don Julian en la leyenda y en la historia.” 
Africa (Madrid) Nos. 66-7 (Je-Jl 47) 
233-5. A discussion of the possible Berber 
origin of Count Julian, Byzantine governor 
of Ceuta, and of his reasons for aiding the 
Moslem conquerors of Spain. 

RABBATH, EDMOND. “L’établissement 
du régime constitutionnel en Syrie et au 
Liban.” Rev. Egyptienne de Droit Internat. 
3 (47) 3-24. Traces the development of 
constitutional government in Syria and 
Lebanon, giving also the Islamic and Otto- 
man background. In the concluding sec- 
tion, the author deals with the present 
functioning of the constitutions of the 
two countries, stressing the preponderant 
role of the Chief Executive which has de- 
veloped in constitutional practice. 

REID, T. “Ceylon’s future.” Fortnightly 
(London) No. 971 (N 47) 362-4. Raises 
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1530 


the problem of defense and urges the es. 
tablishment by Great Britain of military 
bases which would be welcomed by the 
Ceylonese both because of the protection 
they would afford and the absence of hatred 
for the English. 

REISSNER, H. G. “Solomon, Ophir and 
Sheba.” Al-‘ Urwa 1 (J1'47) 49-60. Locates, 
on the basis of philological and historica} 
evidence, Biblical Ophir on the southwest. 
ern coast of the Persian Gulf and Havilat 
in the Najd of Central Arabia. Some eco. 
nomic aspects of the Solomon-Sheba al- 
liance. 

/ RIFA‘I, NAJM AL-DIN. “The problem of 
administration in Syria.” (in Arabic) Al 
Abbath al-Ijtim@‘iyah (Beirut) 3 (Je ‘47) 
23-45. “Does the Syrian Government 
possess an administrative apparatus capa- 
ble of efficiently discharging its responsi- 
bilities and guaranteeing its people justice 
and prosperity and promoting civiliza- 
tion?”’ The author gives a detailed analysis 
of the reasons for his answer in the nega- 
tive. 

ROOSEVELT, KERMIT. “Will the Arabs 
fight?” Sat. Evening Post 220 (D 27 '47) 
20ff. Concludes that open military action 
by any Arab government will not take 
place without a serious worsening of gen- 
eral conditions, although considerable un- 
official aid will be given to the Palestinian 
Arabs. 

SADIQ, ISSA. “Persian cultural relations 
with the West.” Asiatic Rev. 43 (O '47) 
359-65. A discursive but interesting ac- 
count of Persia’s contributions to the si- 
ence, commerce, art, and literature of the 
West. 

SERTOGLU, MITHAT. “Tugt Tarihi.” 
(in Turkish) Belleten 11 (Jl '47) 489-514. 
Text in modern Turkish characters of 
Hiiseyin Tugi’s Jbretniima, an unpublished 
history relating to the events at the close 
of the reign of the Ottoman Sultan Osman 
II. The text is edited from a unique man- 
uscript in private possession. 

SHAFI‘, MOHAMMAD, “The term Qonal- 
gha and its significance.” Islamsgc Culture 
(Hyderabad) 21 (O '47) 390-3. A term of 
Mughal administration. It is a Chaghatai 
Turkish word, and means “daily allow 
ance,” “daily allowance to envoys,” and in 
India “diet obtained by officers from the 
ryots.” 

SHAH, IKBAL ALI. “India, Pakistan and 
the world.” Contemp. Rev. (London) No. 
982 (O '47) 204-7. India and Pakistan are 
two new nations toward which others hold 
no rancorous or distrustful feelings. This 
provides an excellent opportunity for ad- 
mitting them into the comity of nations 08 
a basis of equality and friendship. 

SMOGORZEWSKI, K. M. “The ‘Eastern 
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Question’ reopened.” Contemp. Rev. (Lon- 
don) No. 982 (O '47) 207-13. “No great 
international problems are ever finally 
settled.” Hence the “Eastern Question,” 
‘which is mainly a clash of interests between 
Russia and Turkey, has risen again. The 
strength of Turkey diminishes the chance 
of war, at least in her area of the world. 

SOLODUKHO, YA. A. “The concentration 
of land and the deprivation of the small 
landowners of their land in Iraq from the 
second to the fifth centry, according to 
Talmudic sources.” (in Russian) Vestnik 
Drevnei Istorit 2 ('47) 40-51. Traces the 
process of land concentration in Iraq from 
the second century on in the hands of a 
limited number of large landowners. The 
displacement of the petty landowners con- 
tinued apace, favored as it was by a num- 
ber of legal devices which bore more heavily 
on the original small owners and often re- 
duced them to the condition of tenant 
farmers. 

SOULBURY, LORD. “Ceylon’s constitu- 
tional development.” Gt. Brit. and the East 
63 (D '47) I 42-3. Ceylon’s struggle for 
independence has been non-violent, accom- 
panied by regard for constitutional pro- 
cedure and co-operation with the British. 

SPATE, OSCAR. “Division of the Punjab.” 
Gt. Brit. and the East 63 (D '47) I 40-1. 
The author, connected with the Radcliffe 
Commission, describes here how the first 
boundary award was made 

TIBAWI, A.L. “Aspects of early Moslem 
history.” J. of the Middle East Soc. (Jerusa- 
lem) 1 (Autumn '47) 23-34. Brief discus- 
sion and suggested conclusions on the fol- 
lowing aspects of first century Islam: range 
of Islam's mission; Muhammad and the 
first Arab unity; development of the first 
Arab army; policy and administration in 
conquered territories; Islam and _ the 
development of Arab education. 

TURAN, OSMAN. “Miibarizeddin Er-Tokus 
and his Vakfiye.” (in Turkish) Belleten 11 
(Jl 47) 415-29. Photographic reproduc- 
tion, printed transcription in Arabic char- 
acters, and commentary of a posthumous 
vakfiye dated 669 A.H. in Antalya, relating 
to a medrese in the village of Agros, a 
caravanserai in the village of DAdifil, and 
a mosque in Antalya. 

VARMA, RAMESH CHANDRA. “Akbar 
and ‘Abdulla Khan.” Jslamic Culture 
(Hyderabad) 21 (O °47) 379-89. Recital 
of events, strictly according to the Akbar- 
nama, of the war between Akbar and the 
Uzbeks, 1556-1605. 

VOIGT, F. A. “The Indian revolution during 
the war.” Nineteenth Century and After 
(London) 142 (N °47) 212-8. A summary 
of the Report of the Government of India, 

issued in 1943, on the responsibility of 


Gandhi for the revolutionary disturbances 
that followed the All-India Congress 
Committee's sanctioning of a mass move- 


ment. 

1538 VON EHRENFELS, UMAR _ ROLF. 
“Mother-Right in India and Islam.” Al- 
‘Urwa (Bombay) 1 (Jl '47) 17ff. Von 
Ehrenfels, who has done much research on 
the South Indian social system, here dis- 
cusses its ethnic and historical relationship 
with Arabia on the basis of his theory of 
a “circum-Arabian Sea-civilization.” 

1539 WAINWRIGHT, G. A. “Early foreign trade 
in East Africa.” Man 47 (N '47) 143-8. 
The author gives evidence of early trade 
relations between East Africa and Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, India, and Indonesia. 

1540 WRIGHT, WALTER L. JR. “Truths about 
Turkey.” Foreign Affairs 26 (Ja '48) 
349-59. The author finds that the credits 
of western-oriented Turkey far outweigh 
its debits. Criticism of Turkish policies is 
very genially administered. 

1541 YOUNG, T. CUYLER. “The problem of 
westernization in modern Iran.” Middle 
East J. 2 (Ja '48) 47-59. A historical re- 
view of the conflict which has arisen in 
Iran as a result of contact with and pres- 
sure from the West since the 17th century. 


See also: 1457, 1459, 1551, 1556, 1561, 1565, 1597, 
1601, 1603, 1656. Book Reviews: 1680, 1687, 
1689, 1690, 1694, 1696, 1701, 1705, 1706, 1709, 
1711, 1714, 1715, 1720, 1721, 1725, 1726, 1733. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, natu- 
ral resources, labor, transportation and 
communications) 


1542 “Food production in Iraq and Persia.” 
World Today (London) 3/11 (N 47) 
485-90. Various plans to modernize agri- 
culture. 

1543 “The Hirakud dam project.” Indian and 
Eastern Engineer (Calcutta) 99 (Ag °47) 
243-5. Engineers’ report to the Indian 
Central Waterways and Inland Navigation 
Commission. After an 18 month study, it is 
recommended to construct dams across the 
Mahanadi at Hirakud, Tikkerpara, and 
Naraj. 

1544 “Increasing India’s fleets.” Gt. Brit. and the 
East 63 (D '47) 1 39. The new governments 
are certain to encourage the development of 
their own merchant marines, posing serious 
problems for British shipping interests. 

1545 “Industrial utilization of atomic power in 
India, I.” Science and Culture (Calcutta) 
13 (S '47) 86-91. India has a potential 
source of atomic power in the thorium 
deposits, principally in Travancore, but 
also in the east coast areas of Madras. 
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“Iron and steel in India.” Gt. Brit. and the 
East 63 (D '47) 1 37-8. A survey of progress 
made by one of India’s major industries 
during the last 30 years. 

“The Sumer Bank and Turkey’s industry.” 
Gt. Brit. and the East 63 (D '47) ME 40-1. 
A description of the wide range of industries 
under the control of the Bank which, like 
the Sumerian language, is also based on the 
agglutinating principle. 

ANHOURY, JEAN. “Les répercussions de 
la rre sur l'agriculture égyptienne.” 
L’Egype Contemporaine Nos. 238-9 (Mr- 
Ap '47) 233-51. Although Egypt escaped 
unscathed from the war, the 20 per cent 
increase of population since 1937, bringing 
the total to 19,000,000, poses a tremendous 
problem that, in the last analysis, must be 
solved by agriculture. 

BERGER-VOESENDORF. “Consistent re- 
flation in Egypt and the high costs of liv- 
ing.” L’Egypte Contemporaine Nos. 238-9 
(Mr-Ap '47) 177-85. Proposes a return to 
the internal Egyptian price and wage struc- 
ture of 1938. The aims of “consistent re- 
flation” should be the re-establishment of 
1938 purchasing power, i.e., real income. 

BONNE, A. “Economic development in un- 
developed countries, with particular refer- 
ence to the Middle East.” J. of the Middle 
East Soc. (Jerusalem) 1 (Autumn '47) 35- 
47. Points out the important role which an 
inspiring ideology plays in the development 
of backward countries; however, this can be 
a strong force only after the necessities of 
life have been provided. 

BOUERI, M. “Petrole et Moyen-Orient.” 
En Terre d’ Islam 3/40 (4e trim. '47) 273-7. 
Brief notice of U.S. interest in Middle East 
oil, of the trans-Arabian pipe line project 
and its significance to the local states. 

CARRASCO TELLEZ, J. “El aprovecha- 
mento hidraulico de Muluya.” Africa 
(Madrid) Nos. 63-4 (Mr-Ap '47) 130-2. 
An illustrated article on the harnessing of 
the Muluya river for irrigation. 

CHAPMAN, V. J. “The application of aerial 
photography to ecology.” Indian Forester 
(Lahore) 73 (Jl '47) 287-314. Several small 
areas of Ceylon are studied from the air and 
on the ground. These studies, added to 
rainfall statistics, result in an ambitious and 
important soil map of the natural vegeta- 
tion of the island. Illust., maps. 

CHATTOPADHYAY, KAMALADEVI. “The 
food problem.” Mod. Rev. (Calcutta) 82 
(N '47) 357-60. The current food problem 
in India is not merely a symptom of the 
war, but rather the effect of causes preva- 
lent before, during, and after the war. Not 
the least of these are inefficient administra- 
tion of the food program and rationing, 
hoarding, and the black market. 

CHOWDHURY, RAMANI RANJAN. “Con- 
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1564 


trol of strategic minerals in India: mica,” 
Mod. Rev. (Calcutta) 82 (N '47) 389-90, 
The Indian Government has succeeded the 
war-born Anglo-American Joint Mica Mis. 
sion as the developers of sheet mica for 
military and civil use. This will remain a 
government monopoly. 


DANTSIG, B. “The U.S. A. in the Near and 


Middle East.” (in Russian) Mir 
khozyaistvo i mirovaya politika 2 ('47) 65- 
75. Aclose analysis of American commercial 
penetration in the area, concluding that it 
is an important factor, but not at all con- 
ducive to stabilization. 


DASTUR, J. F. and PAL, B. P. “Wheat 


rusts and their control.” Science and Culture 
(Bombay) 13 (S '47) 91-9. All varieties of 
wheat rust occur in India. Dr. Melita, who 
is the only Indian research worker of inter- 
national stature in this field, has developed 
a complete set of causes and controls which 
must be disseminated throughout the 
country. 


DHAMI, IDU. “The International Labour 


Organization” Indian Labour (Delhi) 5 
(J °47) 232-4. Although India has only 
ratified about one-fifth of the ILO con- 
ventions, these have nevertheless exercised 
a strong influence on Indian labor legisla- 


tion, 
GARCIA VIANA, J. M. “Marruecos fores- 


tal.” Africa (Madrid) Nos. 61-2 (Ja-F '47) 
44-6. Descriptions of the forest resources 
of Spanish Morocco. 


GORRIE, R. MACLAGAN. “Countering 


desiccation in the Punjab.” Geog. Rev. 38 
(Ja '48) 30-40. Map and photographs. 


GRODKO, N. “Anglo-Indian financial re- 


lations through World War II.” (in Rus- 
sian) Mirovoye khozyatstvo 1 mirovaya polit- 
tka 7 ('47) 81-8. Draws a comparison be- 
tween the British financial position vis-a-vis 
India after World War I and World War 
II. Accuses Great Britain of procrastina- 
tion in settling her financial obligations to 
India and of wishing to keep India in the 
position of a colony, even after independ- 
ence had been attained. 


KARMARKAR, S. M. “Jute and the econ- 


omy of Pakistan.” Eurasia (Calcutta) 1 
(D '47) 53-6. While India has 104 jute 
mills, Pakistan does not have a single one, 
hence has no capacity to export manufac- 
tured jute, its principal potential export 
product. A further example of the economic 
monstrosity which is Pakistan. 


KHANDERIA, J. G. “Domestic servants in 


Bombay.” Indian J. of Social Work (Bom- 
bay) 8 (S '47) 162-72. Domestic service is 
an unregulated occupation needing urgent 
reform. An eleven-point program of reform 
is presented here. 


LOFTUS, JOHN A. “Middle East oil: the 


pattern of control.” Middle East J. 2 (Ja 
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48) 17-32. Explains recent proposed shifts 
in corporate control of Middle East oil on 
the basis of production and marketing 
necessity. 

QURESHI, I. H. “The ownership of agricul- 
tural land during the Muslim rule in India.”’ 
Perspective (Delhi) 2 (Ap 47) 9-16. A lead- 
ing Indian Moslem apologist attempts to 
demonstrate that, contrary to Hindu legal 
practice, ownership of agricultural land 
during the Moslem period was vested in the 
individual, not the king. 

RAO, SAHIB A. PALANIAPPA MUDAL- 
IAR. “Land reclamation.” Madras J. of 
Co-operation 39 (O '47) 169. A brief history 
of the Alathwur Land Reclamation Co- 
operative Society, which finances individ- 
ual ryots and sometimes whole villages, not 
only in reclaiming land but also in market- 
ing farm produce. 

STEVENS, GEORGE P. “Agricultural meth- 
ods in the lower Nile Valley and delta of 
Egypt.” J. of Geography (Chicago) 46 (D 
47) 327-37. An interesting non-technical 
discussion, with a bibliography. 

TOBIN, IRWIN M. “The International La- 
bor Organization regional meeting for the 
Near and Middle East.” Dept. of State Bull. 
18 (F ’48) 139-43. Text and discussion of 
the five principal resolutions adopted at the 
ILO meeting held at Istanbul, Nov. 24-29, 
1947. 

WEINRYB, BERNARD D. “The Arab econ- 
omy of Palestine.” Palestine Affairs (New 
York) 3 (Ja ’48) 1-4. Describes some of the 
major changes in the economic life of the 
Palestinian Arabs during the past 25 years. 


See also: Book Reviews: 1674, 1679, 1697, 1707, 1717, 
1729, 1730. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and public health, religion, law) 


1570 “Memorandum submitted by the Committee 


1571 


of the Chamber to the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee.” Indian Merchants’ Chamber J. 
(Bombay) 40 (N '47) 509-18. A gloomy 
picture of the current food-stock situation. 
Recommendations to the Food Minister, 
Rajendra Prasad, include requests for better 
statistical information, exchange of exports 
for imports, subsidies, and distributional 
controls. 

‘ABDUS SUBHAN. “The nature of the 
summum bonum in Islam.” Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad) 21 (O '47) 353-9. The sum- 
mum bonum is the beatific vision (ru’yat 
al-bari). Ash‘ari held in his earlier period 
that this would be corporeal vision, but in 

his final system conceded the Mu ‘fazilite 

view that the vision would be spiritual. 
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ALBERICH, J. C. “Etnolgia de la vienda 
rural Marroqui.” Africa (Madrid) Nos. 
63/4 (Mr-Ap '47) 114-6. An illustrated 
article on rural house forms in Morocco. 

ALCOBE, SANTIAGO. “The physical an- 
thropology of the West Saharan Nomads.” 
Man 47 (N '47) 141-3. Data on morpho- 
logical features, together with a considera - 
tion of the possible origin of the two physi- 
cal types distinguished. Bibliography. 

ALLEN, PAUL. “The Near East Founda- 
tion.” (in Arabic) Al-Abhath al-Ijtima'‘tyah 
(Beirut) 3 (S '47) 30-6. Details something 
of the history and present plans of the Foun- 
dation to improve agricultural, social, and 
health conditions in Syria and Lebanon, 
particularly in the villages. 

ARCHER, MILDRED. “Early records of 
Indian tribes.” Man in India (Bombay) 
27 (Mr '47) 39-43. Anthropological notices 
of the Agarias, Loharias, Lohars, and Sauria 
Paharias 


ARCHER, W. G. “Ritual friendship in Santal 
society.” Man in India (Bombay) 27 (Mr 
"47) 57-60. Ceremonial friendships between 
boys or men, often arranged by family 
heads, are an important factor in the social 
life of the Santals. 

ARGUES, E. “La Baraka.” Africa (Madrid) 
Nos. 63-4 (Mr-Ap '47) 125-9. An interest- 
ing article on the special Moorish meaning 
of “blessedness.”’ 

BARTHOLD, W. “Concerning burial cere- 
monies among the Turks and Mongols.” 
(in Turkish) Belleten 11 (J1'47) 515-39. A 
translation into Turkish of an article by 
Barthold in Zapiski vostochnoe otdelenie I. 
Russkoe arkheologicheskoe obshchestvo, XXV. 

BASON, O. D. “European education.” 
Teaching (Bombay) 20 (S '47) 5-9. The fu- 
ture of the so-called Anglo-Indian schools 
in India depends ultimately on Indian good- 
will, signs of which are present, since the 
registration in a large number of schools 
is now some 50 per cent Indian. 

BENEITEZ CANTERO, V. “Apuntes para 
el estudio de los ‘Yebala’.” Africa Nos. 61-2 
(Ja-F '47) 30-3. A short anthropological 
study of the Arabic-speaking natives of 
western Spanish Morocco. Well illustrated. 

BERGNER-RABINOWITZ, SARAH. “Hy- 
giene, education and nutrition among Kurd- 
ish, Persian and Ashkenazic Jews in Jeru- 
salem.” Edoth (Jerusalem) 3 (O '47-J °48) 
77-82. A comparative study of poor and 
better-off Oriental and Ashkenazic Jews, 
including an analysis of the nutrients con- 
sumed by these four groups in relation to 
the standard of daily requirements recom- 
mended by the Washington Conference of 
1941. 

BHATTACHARYYA, ASUTOSH. “The tiger- 

cult and its literature in lower Bengal.” 
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Man in India (Bombay) 27 (Mr '47) 44-56. 
Samples of tiger worship culled chiefly from 
aboriginal tribes all over India, with some 
literary specimens of prayers and invoca- 
tions. 

BOMBWALL, K. R. “Kabir, the hierophant 
of harmony.” Indian Rev. (Madras) 48 
(N '47) 587-90. Kabir, the poet-saint of 
northern India who flourished four centuries 
ago and was venerated by both Hindus and 
Moslems, is cited as an instance of their 
common heritage. 

BRAVMANN, M. M. “On the spiritual back- 
ground of early Islam and on the history of 
its principal concepts.” Tarbiz (Jerusalem) 
18 (Ja '47) 65. A revolutionary discussion 
of certain terms which Bravmann thinks 
had in the Koran their pre-Islamic mean- 
ing. Muruwwa was not the opposite of din; 
Islam means self-sacrifice; imam, assurance 
in face of danger; dunyd, quiet life, the op- 
posite being bu‘ud, ma‘zam; dkhira, the 
“end” of the warrior. The article discusses 
many other matters of language. 

BRINTON, J. Y. “The Arabian peninsula: 
the protectorates and Sheikhdoms.” Rev. 
Egyptienne de Droit Internat. 3 ('47) 25-38. 
A survey of the international position of the 
smaller states of the Arabian Peninsula, 
which is to serve as an introduction to the 
projected publication of documents on the 
countries of Arabia. 

BULSARA, J. F. “All-India conference of 
social work.” Social Service Quart. (Bom- 
bay) 33 (Jl '47) 14-20. Social service has 
passed beyond the realm of private en- 
deavor; it must be encouraged and sup- 
ported directly by the government. 

DASGUPTA, JNANANENDRA. “Parent- 
child relationship.” Indian J. of Pediatrics 
(Bombay) 14 (Ap '47) 65-75. A statistical 
study of 137 Calcutta high school children, 
who were required to reply to the questions: 
What do you think of your mother; your 
father; yourself? The result was the same 
as the U. S. norm; children who thought 
they were good also thought they were 
loved by their parents. 

D’EMILIA, ANTONIO. “Le varie specie di 
obbligazioni nel codice libanese.” Oriente 
Moderno (Rome) 27 (O-D '47) 225-33. A 
brief analysis of the French Code des obliga- 
tions et des contrats issued March 9, 1932. 

DE LAS CAGIGAS, I. “Sobre la urbanizacion 
de Alcazarquivir.” Africa (Madrid) Nos. 
66-7. (Je-Jl '47) 236-40. The story of the 
development of a Moorish town into a 
modern Spanish city. 

DE LOYS, J. “Sur la législation économique 
en Algérie.” Rev. de la Méditerranée (A\- 
giers) 21 (S-O '47) 619-24. Analysis of va- 
rious decrees and laws from 1938 to the 


present. 
DE VEGA, L. A. “El Melah de Larache.” 
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1602 


Africa (Madrid) No. 65 (My °47) 171-4, 
An account of Jewish life in Spanish 
Morocco. 

FOURNET, A. “La nouvelle législation 

i spéciale en matiére locative.” 

L’ Contemporaine Nos. 238-9 (Mr. 
Ap '47) 187-219. A detailed analysis of 
decree-law No. 140 of Oct. 2, 1946. 

GARCIA Y GARCIA, J. A. “Un domingo 
en el Zoco Chico de Larache.” Africa 
(Madrid) Nos. 61-2 (Ja-F '47) 33-5. A well. 
illustrated description of a native market in 
Larache 


GHOSH, D. N. “Indians in South Africa,” 
India and the World (Calcutta) 2 (Mr '47) 
189-94. Condemns the racialist prejudice 
against Indians, and hails the UN resolu. 
tion on the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. 

GUHA, P. K. “The teaching of English in 
Free India." Eurasia (Calcutta) 1 (D "47) 
38-43. A somewhat confused advocacy of 
English as a tool language, but not on the 
primary level and not as an end in itself, 
as it has been under the British. 

HASAN-AL-MA‘SUMI, M. S. “An apprecia- 
tion of Shah Waliyullah al-Muhaddith ad- 
Dihlawi.” Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 21 
(O '47) 340-52. Biography of the Indian 
Moslem scholar and reformer (1702-63), 
the first translator of the Koran into Per- 
sian in India. 

HASLUCK, MARGARET. “‘Head-deforma- 
tion in the Near East.” Man 47 (O '47) 
130-1. On the practice of head-deformation 
among Greeks, Viachs, and Turks at the 
present time and in antiquity. 

HOWELL, P. P. “On the value of iron among 
the Nuer.” Man 47 (0 '47) 131-4. Discusses 
the social and economic value of iron weap- 
ons and tools among the Nuer of the Upper 
Nile. 

JAMES, L. “The population problem in 
Egypt.” Economic Geography (Worcester) 
23 (Ap '47) 98-104. The author, senior lec- 
turer at Faruq I University, offers a number 
of constructive suggestions to make it un- 
necessary for Egypt to “solve” her problem 
of population pressure simply by allowing 
the low standard of living to decline further. 

KAMEL, MOUSTAFA. “Vue d’ensemble 
sur l’évolution de la constitution irakienne.” 
(in Arabic) Rev. Egyptienne de Droit Inter- 
nat. 3 ('47) 3-14, Arabic section. 

KHADDURI, DR. MAJID. “Nature of the 
Islamic state.” Islamic Culture 21 (O '47) 
327-31. The Islamic state of political theory 
is not a theocracy but a divine nomocracy, 
governed by the shari‘ah. In this it resem- 
bles medieval Christendom, but differs in 
presenting ‘‘a real unity in the religious and 
political aspects of the state.” 

KULKARNI, P. D. “A scheme for universal 
literacy and adult education.” Indian J. 
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of Adult Education (Delhi) 8 (My '47) 1-6. 
It is unfortunate that a scheme for adult 
education in India has to start with a lit- 
eracy campaign, since education has little 
to do with knowledge of alphabets. Con- 
formity with current world media in edu- 
cation, however, makes this necessary. 

KUMARAPPA, BHARATAN. “The Hindu- 
Muslim problem and its solution.” Indian 
J. of Social Work (Bombay) 8 (S '47) 99- 
108. Just as the problem is many-sided and 
cannot be laid at the door of any one of the 
protagonists (British, Hindu, Moslem), so, 
too, the solution must be reached from all 
angles, and by all three parties. 

MEYERHOF, MAX.“ Arab medicine among 
the Jews of the Yemen.” Edoth (Jerusalem) 
3 (0 '47-Ja 48) 11 & 16. A description of, 
and brief translation from, a thirteenth 
century Arabic medical manual preserved 
and used by Jewish doctors in the Yemen. 

MOOKERJI, RADHA KUMUD. “The prob- 
lem and protection of minorities.” India 
and World Affairs (Calcutta) 2 (Mr '47) 
183-8. Contends that Pakistan aggravates 
the minority problem. Urges the cultural 
autonomy of communities under a scheme 
like that fostered by the League of Nations 
for Turkey and Poland. 

PATAI, RAPHAEL. “On culture contact and 
its working in modern Palestine.” Amer. 
Anthropologist 49 (O '47) 1-48. A study of 
culture contacts between immigrant Euro- 
pean Jews, Oriental Jews, and Arabs in 
Palestine. 

PROBST-BIRABEN, J. H. “Pour la pluie 
de printemps en Algérie.” En Terre d' Islam 
3/40 (4e trim. '47) 264-72. A description of 
rites practiced in Algeria to bring about 
favorable rains, with particular attention 
to their pre-Islamic characteristics. 

RAM, PARAS. “What the Punjabi villager 
reads.” Indian J. of Adult Education (Delhi) 
8 (My '47) 7-8. The contrast between the 
“literate” American and the “‘illiterate”’ In- 
dian is startling. The Punjabi villager, in 
publishers’ order of preference, reads: (1) 
religious and devotional literature; (2) books 
on mythology; (3) biographies (especially 
of national heroes); (4) novels. 

RUBEN, W. “Observations on the history of 
Anatolian settlements.” (in Turkish) An- 
kara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya 
Fakiiltest Dergist (Ankara) 5 (S-O '47) 369- 
89. Contains data on the founding and his- 
tory of certain villages in central Anatolia. 
Based on a field-trip undertaken in 1946. 
Translated into Turkish by Abidin Itil. 
Illustrated. 

SANDOVAL, A. G. “La anabasis alejandrina 
y las tradiciones ammoniacas de Africa de 
norte.” Nos. 63-4 (Mr-Ap '47) 107-10. The 
survival of the Ammon cult of ancient 

Egypt in Morocco is indicated, 
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SARKAR, BENOY. “Eur-America and India 
in class inequalities.” Eurasia (Calcutta) 1 
(D '47) 15-8. Caste is on the way out in 
India, but in India, as everywhere else in 
the world (including especially Soviet Rus- 
sia), there are class distinctions involving 
even greater inequalities than those of caste. 

SAYANNA, V. V. “Refugee problems and 
their solution.”” Mod. Rev. (Calcutta) 82 
(N '47) 391-4. The flow of refugees between 
India and Pakistan is expected to reach a 
total of 4,000,000 people. Repatriation, mi- 
gration, resettlement, and exchange of pay- 
ment for properties are temperately dis- 


cussed. 

SCHMID VIDAL, F. “Breve historia de la 
Cabila de Beni It Teft. pt. i.” Africa Nos. 
61-2 (Ja-F & Je-Jl '47) 49-54 & 248-55. 
History and customs of a Berber tribe from 
the central Riff mountains. Well illustrated. 

SLOTKIN, J. S. “On a possible lack of in- 
cest regulations in old Iran.” Amer. Anthro- 
pologist 49 (O-D '47) 612-7. In this study 
an anthropologist turns to old Greek, 
Roman, and Persian documents in an at- 
tempt to discover the marriage regulations 
in force in ancient Iranian society. 

SOMASUNDARAM, A. M. “Segregation or 
assimilation?” Man in India (Bombay) 
27 (Mr '47) 66-73. The problem of the nearly 
25 million aboriginals of India. Author calls 
for enlightened administration of a policy 
which will raise living standards without 
erasing the tribes from the Indian scene. 

SPATE, O. H. K. “The partition of India 
and the prospects of Pakistan.” Geog. Rev. 
38 (Ja ’48) 5-29. A discussion of the parti- 
tion of India from the point of view of popu- 
lation and economic resources. Maps and 
charts. 

THAKAR, PURUSHATTAM. “Relief and 
rehabilitation of refugees.” Social Science 
Quart. (Bombay) 33 (0'47) 37-47. Refugees 
from Pakistan are causing a serious drain 
on all social services of the areas adjacent 
to Pakistan. Relief and rehabilitation must 
be directed and administered from the 
central government level. 


See also: 1463, 1493. Book Reviews: 1685, 1691, 1692, 
1693, 1700, 1708, 1710, 1712, 1731, 1734, 1738, 
1741. 


SCIENCE 


1618 ALLEN. “A Coptic solar eclipse.” J. Amer. 


Orient. Soc. 67 (O-D '47) 267-9. Gives the 
text and translation of an ostracan record- 
ing the solar eclipse of March 10, 601 A.D. 


1619 HARDY, ERIC. “The birds of Egypt.” 


Quart. Rev. (London) No. 574 (O '47) 568- 
79. Descriptive; deals especially with mi- 
grating bird population. 


1620 KENNEDY, E. S. “Al-Kashi’s ‘Plate of con- 
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junctions’.” Isis 38 (N '47) 56-9. Descrip- 
tion of 2 computing instrument invented by 
Jamshid ibn Mas‘ud al-Kashi, who lived 
in Samarqand in the 15th century. 


KHAN, M. A. R. “A note on Ibn-Firnas’ 


successful attempt at soaring flight.” Js- 
lamic Culture (Hyderabad) 21 (O '47) 404- 
5. An attempt at gliding, with the help of 
a suit of feathers with wings, in Spain in 
880 A.D. No full account of sources. 


See also: 1519, 1604, 1623. Book Reviews: 1680. 


ART 


(Archaeology, architecture, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, minor arts, painting and music, 


1622 


manuscripts and papyri) 


“‘Gurgan’ potteries recently excavated at 


Gumbad-i-Kabuz: a discovery which adds 
a new name to Persian art.” Jilust. London 
News 121 (S 27 '47) 360-1. Discusses the 
recent discovery at Gumbad-i-Kabuz of a 
large group of Persian pottery of early 13th 
century date, some of which bears inscrip- 
tions which state they were made at Gur- 
gan, a nearby city. The types are those 
already known from Rayy, Kashan, and 
Saveh. 


1623 AGA-OGLU, MEHMET. “Two Astrolabes 


1624 


1625 


1626 


1627 


of the late Safawid period.” Bull. of Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts (Boston) 45 (D '47) 
79-84. An excellent study of two astrolabes 
in the Museum of Fine Arts. One was made 
by Muhammad Khalil and the other by 
‘Abd al-A’immah — both famous astro- 
labists of the late Safawid period in Persia. 
Of particular interest is the detailed de- 
scription and diagrams of the technical 
aspects of the astrolab. 


BAHRAMI, M. “Faiences emaillées et lus- 


trées de Gurgan.” Artibus Asiae (Ascona) 
10/2 ('47) 100-5. Discussion of several 
pieces of pottery of the early 13th century 
A.D., found in the ruins of the ancient city 
or Gurgan and now in a private collection. 
Presents also new material on pottery from 
Kashan. With 4 plates. 


BARBERAN, C. “Las inscripciones poeticas 


de la Alhambra, pt. ii.” Africa (Madrid) 
Nos. 63-4 (Mr-Ap °47) 111-3. Beautiful 
photographs of the Alhambra accompany 
this article. 


CORA, LUIGI. “Uno sguardo alla mone- 


tazione degli arabi in Sicilia.’’ Bollettino del 
Circolo Numismatico Napoletano 31 (Ja-D 
*46) 17-49. A brief survey of Muslim coin- 
age in Sicily, together with descriptions of a 
few Fatimid coins struck in Sicily. 


CRESWELL, K. A. C. “A bibliography of 


Islamic astrolabes.” Bull. of the Faculty of 
Arts, Fouad I University (Cairo) 9 (D °47) 
1-15. Presents a synopsis of the data given 
in each entry. 
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1629 


1630 


1631 


1632 


1633 


1634 


1635 


1636 


1637 


1638 


DE AZEVEDO, ALVES. “Arabian monu- 
ments in Portugal.” Al‘Urwa (Bombay) 
1 (Jl 47) 47-8. Some brief observations on 
the Royal Palace and Castle at Cintra, 
near Lisbon, where Arab influence was 
profound. Four photographs. 

FIELD, HENRY and PRICE, KATH. 
LEEN. “Review of Soviet archaeology, 
1919-45, in historic perspective.” South. 
western J. of Anthropology 3 (Autumn '47) 
212-29. A survey of Soviet archaeological 
investigations made since 1919, including 
work in Armenia and Turkestan. 

FRANCIS, BASHIR and MAHMOD, ‘ALI. 
“The mosque of Abi Dulaf in Samarra’.” 
(in Arabic) Sumer (Baghdad) 3 (Ja '47) 
60-76. A detailed description, with photo- 
graphs and diagrams, of the mosque named 
after this famous General of Amin and 
who was known for his ‘Alid sentiments. 

GERSON-KIWI, ESTHER. “The transcrip- 
tion of Oriental music.’ Edoth (Jerusalem) 
3 (0 '47-Ja '48) 17-22. Proposes a method 
for facilitating the accurate transcription 
of non-European music. 

GHIRSHMAN, R. “Notes iraniennes: I, 
un plat en argent doré.” Artibus Asiae 
(Ascona) 10/2 ('47) 89-99. Discussion of a 
gilded silver plate with a winged lion now 
in the collection of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, which the author attributes to the 
Sasanian period. With one plate and three 
text illustrations. 

JAWAD, MUSTAFA. “Ancient Islamic 
buildings surviving in Iraq.” (in Arabic) 
Sumer (Baghdad) 3 (Ja '47) 38-59. History 
and architectural details, with many photo- 
graphs and diagrams, of such Abbasid 
monuments as the tombs of Zumrud 
Khatiin and Ma‘rif al-Karkhi. 

KRAUS, ERNST. “New or recent issues.” 
The Numismatist 60 (N '47) 801-3. De- 
scription of 1940 coin issues of Bahawalpur 
and Lebanon. 

KRAUS, ERNST. “New or recent issues.” 
The Numismatist 61 (Ja '48) 55-6. De- 
scription of 1947 coin issues of Morocco. 

LANDAU, J. M. “Shadow-plays in the Near 
East.” Edoth 3 (O '47-Ja 48) 23-64. Inter- 
esting historical and comparative study of 
shadow plays in the Near East, including 
summaries of the themes encountered. 
Bibliography. 

LOPEZ CASTRO, C. “La Gran Aljama de 
Alhaquen II.” Africa (Madrid) No. 65 
(My '47) 190-2. Beautiful photographs of 
the Omayyad mosque of Cordova accom- 
pany this article. 

LOPEZ CASTRO, C. M. “Musulmanes y 
aragoneses, Medina Sarakusta y el Ebro 
famoso.” Africa 61-2 (Ja-F '47) 21-4 
A beautifully-illustrated article on Moorish 
Aragon. 
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1639 MATHUR, M. G. “The Indian theatre.” 
Perspective (Delhi) 2 (Ap '47) 20-4. A 
brief description of the three periods of 
Indian drama: ancient (as represented by 
Kalidasa, Shudraka, Bhavabhuti), mediae- 
val (a period of stagnation), and modern 
(a fusing of the old and new). 

1640 NAJI AL-ASIL. “Dirham of al-Muqtadir. 
J. of the Numismatic Soc. of India 8 (D 
46) 152-4. Comment on a “bull and horse- 
man” type of dirham issued by the Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mugtadir. 


1641 NAQSHABANDI, NASIR. “The origin and 


development of the Arabic script.” (in 
Arabic) Sumer (Baghdad) 3 (Ja'47) 129-42. 
A survey of the evolution of Arabic writing 
up to the end of the period of the “Ortho- 
dox Caliphs,” with facsimiles and photo- 
graphs; bibliography. 

16442 WALKER, JOHN. “Islamic coins with 
Hindu types.” Numismatic Chronicle 6, 
Parts 3-4 ('46) 121-8. A study of the 
Hindu “Bull and Horseman” types on the 
remarkable issues of the Abbasid Caliphs 
al-Muqtadir and al-Muti‘, with an inquiry 
into the probable grounds for the imita- 
tions and the place of striking. Illustrated. 

1643 WENLEY, A. G. “Report on the Freer Gal- 
lery of Art.” Report of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1947. ('48) 45-52. 
Lists new acquisitions of the Freer Gallery 
— Persian and Armenian manuscripts, 
Persian, Mesopotamian, and Indian paint- 
ings, and Egyptian, Mesopotamian and 
Persian pottery, one Persian miniature 
(15th century), and one Egyptian pottery 
bowl (11th-12th century). Illustrated. 

1644 WILKINSON, CHARLES K. “Fashion and 
technique in Persian pottery.” Bull. of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 6 (N °47) 
99-104. A study of the techniques of 
Nishapur pottery, in which the author 
points up the fact that the changes in style 
and technique are largely the result of 
limitations imposed by the materials avail- 
able and the technical ability of the potter, 
and not just a matter of fashion. Illustrated. 

1645 ZERROUKI, MOHAMMED. “Sur la mu- 
sique orientale.” Rev. de la Méditerranée 
(Algiers) 21 (S-O '47) 573-94. An examina- 
tion of certain features of Arabic music. 


See also: 1511. Book Reviews: 1732. 


LANGUAGE 


1646 CAGATAY, SAADET. “Verb derivatives in 
old Osmanli.” (in Turkish) Ankara Uni- 
versitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi 
Dergisi 5 (S-O '47) 353-68. Investigates 
the occurrence of certain old Osmanli se- 
quence types, with Uygur comparison. 
The semantic category “infinitive” is con- 
sidered, with the suffixes: -mx*k, -mx’, 
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-x‘s*, represented in various environments. 
(* Cf. Voegelin & Ellinghausen, Turkish 
Structure, a 63: 34-65, 1943.) 

1647 IBANEZ, P. E. “Mosaico linguistico de 
Marruecos espafiol.” Africa (Madrid) 
Nos. 63-4. (Mr-Ap '47) 136-7. Accom- 
panied by a map showing the distribution 
of Arabic and Berber in the Spanish zone 
of Morocco. 


See also: 1523, 1584. Book Reviews: 1688, 1716, 
1723, 1727. 


LITERATURE 


1648 DANDEKAR, R. N. “The Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Research Institute and its activities.” 
Perspective (Delhi) 2 (Ap '47) 5-8. A brief 
history of the Institute, followed by an ac- 
count of the present status of its great 
project —a critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata, in which the Institute has been 
engaged for 25 years. 

HEKMAT, A. A. “FitzGerald’s translation 
of Jami, or the allegory of Salaman and 
Absal.” Asiatic Rev. 43 (O '47) 343-51. 
FitzGerald’s translation of the Rubayyat 
has obscured the beautiful rendition of this 
famous poem. Several pages of excerpts 
are included. 

KRAUS, PAUL. “Islamic dogmatic theology 
and Manichaeism.” Al-‘Urwa (Bombay) 
1 (Jl '47) 29. A full-text reprint in transla- 
tion of Kraus’ paper, read at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held at 
Leiden in 1931, in which he demonstrates 
that the Mu'‘tazilites, stigmatized by the 
Moslem orthodox as “rationalists” and 
“heretics,” were the first effectively to 
combat the Manichaeans who posed such 
a grave threat to early Islam. ‘ 

SANZ Y DIAZ. “El Moro Abengalvon, Rey 
de Molina.” Africa (Madrid) Nos. 61-2 
(Ja-F '47) 7-8. Presents several quotations 
from the Poema del Cid which mention the 
Aragonese Moslem friend of the Cid. 

SHAGINIAN, MARIETTA. “The ‘Utopia’ 
of Nizami.” (in Russian) Isvest. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR. Otdel. lit. i Yas. 6/4 ('47) 
269-83. A discussion of Part II of the 
Iskandarnaéma of Nizaimi Ganjawi (1141?- 
1203?). The author regards the ‘“Jkbal- 
nama", as Part II is known, as a work re- 
flecting the social, economic, and philosoph- 
ical problems of the time. In this utopia the 
author finds certain of the basic elements of 
pristine communism. 

1653 STERN, S. M. “Additional notes to the 
article, ‘The authorship of the epistles of 
the Ikhwan as-Safa’.” Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad) 21 (O '47) 403-4. 

1654 TIRMIDHI, BAKIR ALI M. “Arabic stud- 
ies in Gujarit.” Al-‘Urwa (Bombay) 1 (Jl 
47) 65-8. Contact with the western coast 


1649 


1650 


1651 


1652 
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of India, particularly Gujarat, was made 
by the very earliest of Arab naval expedi- 
tions. Arabic scholars were highly esteemed 
at the court of Ahmedabad. 

1655 VALDERRAMA MARTINEZ, F. “Lal-la 
Mimuna Taguenaut.” Africa (Madrid) 
Nos. 63-4 (Mr-Ap 47) 120-1. A folk tale 
from the Spanish Zone of Morocco. 


See also: 1487, 1571, 1583. Book Reviews: 1680, 1704, 
1713, 1714, 1718, 1719, 1738. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“History of India’s external relations.” Per- 
spective (Delhi) 2 (Ap '47) 39. A selected 
bibliography of 21 items dealing with In- 
dia’s foreign relations in ancient and medi- 
aeval times. 

“The Lebanese press.” Palestine Affairs (New 
York) 2 (N '47) 114-6. There are over 40 
dailies and 35 weeklies appearing more or 
less regularly in spite of numerous ob- 
stacles, particularly government inter- 
ference. 

‘IMAMUDDIN, S. M. “A visit to the Ram- 
pur State Library.” Islamic Culture (Hyder- 
abad) 21 (O '47) 360-78. Description of 
“perhaps the biggest Oriental manuscript 
library in India,” the catalogue of which is 
not yet available. Description of some im- 
portant manuscripts. 

See also: 1627. 


1656 


1657 


1658 


BIOGRAPHY 


“Adil Usayran.” Palestine Affairs 2 (N '47) 
117. Usayran represents Shi'ite influence in 
Lebanon. 

“Antoine Arida.” Palestine Affairs 2 (N '47) 
116, Arida is the Maronite patriarch. 

“Bechara el-Khouri.” Palestine Affairs 2 
(N '47) 116. Sketch of the president of the 
Republic of Lebanon. 

“Camille Chamoun.” Palestine Affairs 2 (N 
"47) 116. Biographical sketch of an impor- 
tant and able Lebanese politician. 

“Dr. Charles Malik.” Palestine Affairs 2 
(N '47) 117. Dr. Malik is the Lebanese 
Minister to the U. S. and well regarded in 
the UN. 

“Emile Edde.” Palestine Affairs 2 (N '47) 117. 
Former president of Lebanon, well known 
for his pro-French position. 

“Hamid Frangie.” Palestine Affairs 2 (N '47) 
116-7. Frangie is a high-ranking Lebanese 
politician and former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

“Henri Pharaon.” Palestine Affairs 2 (N '47) 
117. Pharaon is a Lebanese Greek-Catholic, 
former Foreign Minister, and a proponent 
of the Arab League. 

“Dr. Paul Kraus.” Al-‘Urwa (Bombay) 1 
(Jl '47) 13-4. Kraus was a noted Arabic 
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scholar, formerly on the faculty of Fu’ad | 
University in Cairo. 

“Sabri Himade,” Palestine Affairs 2 (N '47) 
117. Himade is an influential Lebanese 


politician. 

BAGCHI, ASUTOSH. “Acharya Jagadis 
Chandra Bose, in memoriam.” Mod. Rev, 
(Calcutta) 82 (N '47) 383-4. Patron of arts 
and literature, intense nationalist, one of 
India’s most famous scientists, 1858-1947. 

CANARD, M. and KRATCHKOVSKY, |. 
“Quarante ans sur les manuscrits arabes,” 
Rev. Africaine Nos. 406-9 ('45) 118-39. 
Evaluation and synopsis of the autobiog- 
raphy of the Russian arabist I. I. Kratch- 
kovsky (Nad arabskimi roukopiciami) of 
which the second edition was published by 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.SS.R., 
Moscow-Leningrad, in 1946. 

MUKER]JI, AMAR. “Michael Madhuesudan 
Dutt: poet and dramatist.” Perspective 
(Delhi) 2 (Ap '47) 25-8. An appreciation of 
the famous 19th century Bengali writer 
and his work. 

SHAH, SIRDAR IKBAL ALI. “Jinnah— 
man of destiny?”’ World Rev. (London) 10 
(O '47) 29-31. A laudatory study, emphasiz- 
ing personality traits. 

1673 VAN VALKENBURG, S. “Ellsworth Hunt- 

ington.” Geog. Rev. 38 (Ja '48) 153-5. An 

obituary of the famous Asiatic geographer. 


See also: 1596. Book Reviews: 1725. 


1668 


1669 


1670 


1671 


1672 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A food plan for India. Geog. Rev. 38 (Ja '48) 
158-9. (O. H. K. Spate). “Full credit must 
be given for boldness and breadth of vision, 
for grasp of the tangled interconnections of 
agricultural production, health, livelihood, 
and demography in India. . . .” 

Al-kitab al urduni al-abiad — suria al-kubre. 

~ J. of the Middle East Soc. (Jerusalem) 
1 (Autumn '47) 131-2. (Khairi Hammad). 

Ost og Vest. Afhandlinger tilegnede Prof. 
Arthur Christiansen. J. Amer. Orient. 
Soc. 67 (O-D '47) 330-3. (Richard N. 
Frye). A summary of the articles. 

Report of the Interdepartmental Commission 
of Enquiry in Oriental . . . Studies. J. 
Amer. Orient. Soc. 67 (O-D '47) 333-4 
(Richard N. Frye). 

Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie. Oriente Moderno 
27 (O-D ’47) 248. (Francesco Gabrieli). 
The sterling assets of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Internat. Affairs 23 (O '47) 603-4. 

ADIVAR, A. ADNAN. Osmanli Tiirkler- 
inde Ilim, Istanbul, 1943. Isis 38 (N ‘47) 
121-5. (Richard N. Frye). 

AHMAD, ZUBAYD. The contribution of 
India to Arabic literature up to the end of 
the Mughal Period (1857). Al-‘Urwa 
(Bombay) 1 (Jl '47) 74-5. (M. I. Dar). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


ALI, ZAKI. Islam in the world. Asiatic Rev. 
43 (O '47) 380. (A. J. Arberry). Islamic 
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beit der Renaissance Papste mit den Tiirken, 
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241-3. (C. M. Ady). “A well-written and 
interesting book,” but material drawn 
almost entirely from secondary authorities, 
Index missing. 
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Orient. Soc. 67 (O-D '47) 334-5. (Sidney 
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137-8. (J. H. Hutton). “An admirable 
factual account of the Warli tribe,” in the 
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SEMENOV, A. A. Material’nye pamyatniki 
iranskoi kul’tury v Srednei Azii. (in Russian) 
Voprosy Istorii 7 ('47) 128-31. (L. Bre 
tanitzky). Semenov’s work is a re-issue of a 
1925 edition, with the substitution through- 
out the text of the term “Iranian” for the 
term “Aryan.” The reviewer takes the 
author severely to task for emphasizing 
beyond scientific fact the Pan-Iranian 
theory of the development of the material 
civilization of middle Asia. The reviewer 
concludes that the author’s theses are not 
based “‘on Marxist-Leninist scientific meth- 
odology.” 

SPEISER, E. A. “The United States and the 
Near East.” J. of the Middle East Soc. 
(Jerusalem) 1 (Autumn '47) 124-5. (A. S. 
Eban). J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 67 (O-D 
47) 329-30. (G. L. Della Vida). 

SMITH, WILFRED CANTWELL. Modern 
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(O-D '47) 248-9. (Ettore Rossi). Internat. 
Affairs 23 (O '47) 602. (K. deB. Cod- 
rington). 

TAYLOR, EDMOND. Richer by Asia. 
Middle East J. 2 (Ja '48) 94-5. (Alice 
Thorner). 

TOMLIN, E. W. F. Life in modern Turkey. 
Middle East J. 2 (Ja '48). (Kerim K. 
Key). 

TWAN YANG. Houseboy in India. Fat 
Eastern Survey 16 (N 26 '47) 239. (Ger 
trude Emerson Sen). “The authentic au- 
tobiography, in the original English in 
which it was written” of a Chinese-Tibetan 
“servant watching his own unfolding 
personality.” 

VAN DER MEULEN, D. Aden to the 
Hadhramaut. J. of the Middle East Soc. 
(Jerusalem) 1 (Autumn '47) 134-6. (Keith 
Scott-Watson); Middle East J. 2 (Ja '48) 
go-1. (Freya Stark). 
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VON GRUNEBAUM. Medieval Islam. J. of wa'l-Bahriya fi Misr athna al-garn al-tass 
Near Eastern Studies 6 (O '47) 275-6. ashar. Middle East J. 2 (Ja '48) 91-2. 


(Julian J. Obermann). (Richard Hill). 
WESTON, CHRISTINE. There and Then. See also: 1670. 
Middle East J. 2 (Ja '48) 95. (Barbara H. 
Hall). 
WEULERSSE, JACQUES. Paysans de Syrie NEW PUBLICATION 
et du Proche-Orient. Man 47 (O '47) 136. Al-‘Urwa (Bombay). Dedicated to Arab-Hindu un- 
(E. E. Evans-Pritchard). ity. Most of the articles are scholarly and deal 
ZAKI, ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN, Alam al-Jaish with aspects of Moslem history and civilization. 
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